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SAINT PAUL’S GUILD 


HE SIGN-POST for this month contains an especially 

interesting and appealing letter from Mr. Harry A. 
Roth, a convert, and former Baptist minister in Kansas, 
now residing in New York. His letter, which we heartily 
endorse and recommend as worthy of serious considera- 
tion and attention on the part of our readers, announces 
the formation of Saint Paul’s Guild. Saint Paul’s Guild 
is an organization for aiding converts, especially convert 
ministers, built upon the foundations of the now defunct 
National Catholic Converts League of New York. 


AAA 


[IN the London Tablet of June 6, 1846, there appeared 
a letter written by a Father Doyle, in which he called 
to the attention of British Catholics the plight of certain 
conspicuous and well-known converts of those days. 
“Justice demands of the members of the Church that they 
look to their suffering fellow-members; and mercy cries 
shame on us if we forget the sacrifices those men have 
made for the Faith once delivered to the Saints. Let 
those converts not be forgotten who are now struggling 
in the world, some of them with large families, buffeted 
to and fro by every adverse wind Let them and 
their cause be remembered.” Several years after the pub- 
lication of this letter, Cardinal Vaughan established the 
Converts Aid Society in England. This organization 
grew and flourished and is today an outstanding agency 
of the Catholic Church in England. 


AAA 


Abour twenty-five years ago a group of American 
Catholic men and women organized the National 
Catholic Converts League of New York, for the purpose 
of giving material aid to those men and women who, 
with nobility of heart and splendid courage, sacrificed 
so much to become Catholics. Within the past four 
years, but especially during the past year, this wonderful 
work has grown to such an extent that a complete reor- 
ganization has been deemed necessary in order to carry 
on the work which must be done. Heretofore, the 
National Catholic Converts League of New York has 
been supported by the membership dues of about six 
hundred members, all living in and around New York 
City. Strangely enough, the National Catholic Converts 
League of New York was almost unknown to the larger 
portion of American Catholics. Its work received scant 
notice and support. There are fairly reasonable grounds 
for believing that this lack of attention, publicity and 
support was, in some measure, traceable to the attitude 
of certain of the governing members. The League has 
always been looked upon as a rather select group. The 
entertainments, banquets and other festivities which it 
conducted were generally dress affairs; the programs 
carrying a list of impressive names and titles. Perhaps 
this attitude was assumed unconsciously. Anyhow, it 
was a mistake. The best converts do not necessarily 
come from the social register class. Added to all this 
was the fact that the League was hampered by a cloying 
provincialis@® It was almost entirely a New York 
group. It is hoped now that such drawbacks and hin- 
drances are happily left behind. It is gratifying to learn 
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that one of the first endeavors of the new Saint Paul’s 
Guild, as Mr. Roth points out in his letter, is to be a 
drive for members all over the United States, by organ- 
izing, with the permission of the Ordinaries, units in 
every diocese. 


AAA 


HERE have been few more noble and more deserv- 

ing causes placed before us Catholics than the appeal 
for support and coGperation in this work. Our Holy 
Father, Pope Pius XI, was deeply touched when informed 
of the new project and referred to it as “this most delicate 
and most exquisite charity.” Too often we who have 
been born and brought up in the Faith look upon this 
glorious gift of God as ours by right rather than privi- 
lege. We act as if this inheritance were ours to monopo- 
lize instead of something to be gratefully shared. For 
years in this country we have been expending energy, 
money and talent in a gigantic program of “saving the 
saved.” We are much like a present-day Dives with a 
Lazarus—the well-disposed non-Catholic—begging for 
the crumbs which fall from our groaning table loaded 
with spiritual plenty. 


AAA 


EANWHILE, numbers of converts who have em- 

braced the True Faith are positively unable to 
make a living. In many instances where former minis- 
ters have become converts to the Catholic Religion, they 
have had to undergo great trials both mental and physi- 
cal. Of a necessity they have had to give up their one 
means of livelihood. Their training has been such as 
ill-suits them for any other line of endeavor. After sac- 
rificing all earthly prospects they find themselves unable 
to make a living either for themselves or for their fami- 
lies. The work of Saint Paul’s Guild is designed to meet 
such conditions wherever and whenever they are found 
throughout the country. Its purpose is to help these men 
temporarily and, if possible, to place them in positions. 


AAA 


HE convert! How common an expression among us 

Catholics. How often and how lightly do we pro- 
nounce or hear or read that word, as though it signified 
merely the passage from one Church to another. Little 
do we realize what tragedy, what struggles, what sacrifice 
lie hidden beneath the surface. Little do we realize the 
mental agonies, the tears, the torturing temptations, the 
soul-searing doubts, the breakup, oftentimes, of endearing 
family ties, the love, soured by grief, turning into hatred, 
which are so often the lot of the convert. Certainly Our 
Holy Father spoke fittingly when he referred to the work 
of Saint Paul’s Guild as “this most delicate and most 
exquisite charity.” We urge our readers to do anything 


and everything they can for the spread and the support 
of Saint Paul’s Guild. 


Ir Nard Pest 
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CURRENT Fact and COMMENT 


F EW Pontiffs have shown themselves stronger as men of 
action and statesmen than the present Pope, Pius XI. His 
recent firm and courageous stand against Hitler and frenzied 
German nationalism brings 
out this fact clearly and em- 
phatically. Even the grudg- 
ing measure of space which 
the leading journals granted 
the account, by dint of sandwiching it in between long columns 
and huge headlines about the success of the Jewish boycott, 
sheds an entirely new light on the present position of Catholics 
in Germany. 

The gloriously garbled Press dispatches, which have been 
emanating from Germany and appearing in American news- 
papers, gave rise to the opinion that the Vatican had entered 
into some sort of diplomatic bargaining with Hitler to the 
detriment of German Catholics and at a sacrifice of principle. 
Such was far from the truth. It is only now, months later, 
that the facts are being published. The Catholic Church has 
not retreated one inch before the insanity of Hitler and his 
lieutenants. 

It would be refreshing to feel that the few items concerning 
the Church and Germany which our newspapers print were 
really true and authentic. However, it looks as if some of our 
American editors were more concerned with sensationalism 
than veracity. A recent issue of the Manchester Guardian 
contains a sympathetic and informed article on the existing 
position of German Catholics. Its special correspondent 
points out that, though outwardly the differences between 
the Roman Catholic Church and Hitlerism concern laws 
like the sterilization measures, nevertheless inwardly “it is a 
deep, embittered struggle. The Roman Catholic faith is being 
defended in Germany, not merely by the clergy and a few 
theologians, but by millions of men and women. In some of 
the more strongly Catholic regions a crusading spirit has been 
roused and a cheerful readiness, if necessary, to suffer martyr- 
dom. The insults offered by the Nazis to religion itself seem 
to have stirred up this spirit more powerfully than even the 
grievous physical violence done some of the clergy.” - 

Meanwhile the Pope, in his forthright Easter message to 
Catholic youth organizations in Germany, stated the unre- 
lenting stand of the Church in no uncertain terms: “Despite 
all the hardships through which Providence is leading you 
and in the face of propaganda working with allurements and 
with pressure for a new outlook on life which points away 
from Christ and back into paganism, you have kept your pledge 
of love and loyalty to the Savior and His Church. . . . From 
our responsible pastoral solicitude we are aware of the situa- 
tion of the Catholic youth in Germany and we know also 
that this causes great anxiety among your Bishops. Let your 
organizations know at all events that their cause is our cause. 
In fatherly love for you under the Cross of Jesus Christ that 
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gleams in your banners, we give you, your parents and your 
relations our Apostolic blessing to strengthen you in un- 
swervingly holding to your Faith.” 

Such straightforward remarks from the Father of Christen- 
dom should put a silencer on any vagrant reports that the 
Vatican is afraid of Hitler or compromising with him or re- 
treating in any way before the onslaughts of his exaggerated 
nationalism. 


AAA 


‘Ree nation is still echoing the reverberations of the prompt 
and complete overriding by Congress of President Roosevelt’s 
first major veto. It was a political event of wide significance. 
Wholly apart from the ques- 
tion as to whether it was a 
good or bad piece of legisla- 
tion (and the common im- 
pression of thinking citizens 
is that it was bad legislation), a few outstanding and unavoid- 
able impressions remain. 

It showed that not a few of our Representatives and 
Senators have their minds more on primaries and conven- 
tions and reélection than on the higher, more necessary ques- 
tion of public policy. A glance at the voting roster that 
downed the veto gives rise to the suspicion that some of these 
“public-spirited leaders” were deliberately venal-minded, 
being concerned not so much with the fate of the nation as 
with their own selfish political futures and advancement. In 
their two-by-four intellects a vote against the veto meant so 
many more votes by their ex-soldier constituents, returning 
them to Washington on Government mileage. 

It showed the power of a well-organized lobby, that “sinister 
and deadly cancer of the body of our American life.” Lobbies 
are a dangerous menace and a national disgrace. The entire 
American legislative system, from the stately chambers of 
Congress down to the mean hall of the lowliest city council, 
is debauched by organized lobbies. In extenuation of Legion 
activities, it must be admitted that its lobby is not the only 
nor the worst one in constant activity. A member of the New 
York State Senate has recently been exposed as the paid 
servant of certain utilities interests. At present there must 
be a hundred lobbies at work in Washington endeavoring to 
obtain special favors for special interests. Four leading lobbies 
that should be mentioned are: 

1. The beet sugar lobby which exploits the labor of young 
children and costs, by the maintenance of a sugar tax, the con- 
sumers $200,000,000 a year. 

2. The United States Chamber of Commerce (often thought 
by many people to be a branch of the Federal Government) 
which seeks to keep labor from organizing, and to keep Con- 
gress from helping labor to organize. 
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3. The private.aviation lobby, which has unloaded hundreds 
of faulty ’planes on the Government. 

4. The National Association of Manufacturers, which is 
the enemy of social welfare all over the country. 

The New York Evening Post which lists these four lobbies, 
calls attention to another lobby, not named, which “nicks” 
American utility customers to the tune of $500,000,000 
annually. 

Finally, the overriding of the veto was the first real stiff 
opposition that the President’s recovery program has thus 
far met with. It pares down, rather greedily, the Economy 
Act passed last year. The Press of the country may pooh-pooh 
all this, but things are at a critical stage. Nothing can be 
gained by withstanding the President’s plans for overcoming 
the depression. There are signs of his losing authority and 
sway over Congress. This would be fatal. When certain 
factions in Congress vote together against the President, as 
they did in the question of the veto, they are “voting for 
chaos.” 


AAA 


) OME time ago the New York Police, who—as all know- 
ing them can confirm—are among the most gallant and 
charitable gentlemen in the world, began to collect for a 
fund that was known as the 
Arch of Freedom Fund. It 
was hoped to build a magnif- 
icent and fitting memorial to 
the heroes of the Department. 
The years added themselves and the fund today amounts to 
some $340,000. 

Such a memorial would have been a fine thing, no one 
will deny. However, thanks to the foresight of the City 
Chamberlain and the ready willingness of the always agree- 
able members of the force, the money, finally to be expended, 
will be used for a far more lasting, intelligent and beneficial 
memorial. It will go into the building of five municipal play- 
grounds for the youth of the city whose present playground 
is all too often the pavement and the dangerous side-street. 

Would that some of our other larger cities throughout the 
land might catch this vision and build like memorials. Com- 
menting on this splendid project the New York World- 
Telegram remarks quietly: “There is a suggestion here of 
swords beaten into ploughshares.” Massive granite and shin- 
ing bronze, hewn and molded in beauty, are things that arouse 
our esthetic sensibilities and promote love for art, but there 
is a higher culture. 


New York’s “Finest” 
Give Five Memorials 
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Micsuaes DAY falls on the second Sunday of the 
month, May 13. In 1907 Miss Anna Jarvis of Philadelphia 
suggested the plan of celebrating an annual Mother’s Day. 

The citizens of that city took 


: ww to the idea at once. On May 
Mother's Day: With or 10, 1908, it was first observed. 


Without a Meaning? The following year other 


cities took up the plan with 
the result that, a few years later, we had an annual national 
Mother’s Day. 

The poets and songwriters have sung, time out of mind, 
in praise of the beauties and glories of motherhood. It is 
among the most sacred and sublime prerogatives of human 
nature, 


“Mary, blessed, pray for me—what other 
Prayer so sweet as this—to be a mother ?” 


A curious paradox of present day America is the fact that 
the majority of those agencies-and institutions—women’s 
clubs, civic societies, social uplift groups and certain non- 
Catholic churches—which by their attitude, by propaganda 


and by meddlesome interference, have endangered family life 
and endeavored to rob marriage of its meaning and mother- 
hood of its glory, can get into such a sentimental froth over 


‘this business of Mother’s Day. These organizations and in- 


dividuals are, by their advocacy of free and lawful contracep- 
tive information and easy divorce, responsible elements in the 
breakdown of morality so bewailed today.- Queerly enough, 
Mother’s Day is always a grand occasion for them. 

After all, their contradictory actions are another argument 
in defense of the Catholic position on birth control. To be 
sure, it is not the strongest argument, but it is a valid one. 
You simply cannot place economics before humanity. It will 
not work. There are some instincts buried too deep for up- 
rooting. The sanctity of marriage, motherhood and mother 
love are such. By all means let us have social reform. Let 
it be drastic and all-embracing, but let it be Christian and 
reasonable. The laborer is worthy of his hire. Give a mana 
living wage so that he can support a family. That is the crying 
need. Otherwise we put the cart before the horse. The dis- 
tribution of contraceptive information is a blot on our civiliza- 
tion. The stand of the Catholic Church in this perennial ques- 
tion is absolutely reasonable. 


AAA 


I: is frequently the discouraging lament of our book 
reviewing staff that many of the books which they heartily 
recommend and desire to see widely read by Catholics, carry 
rather high, even exorbitant, 
prices. This fact at once 
renders such books inacces- 
sible for many, generally the 
very ones to whom they 
would be of benefit. Often people write us complaining of 
this. 

Our quarrel is not exclusively with the publishing firms. 
Still, it does seem that some of them are rather lacking in 
business sense in not realizing that if a Catholic book is high- 
priced it will not sell. Some persons will not blink at paying 
two-fifty and more for a lush romance or one of those best- 
sellers that everyone is discussing and that “simply must be 
read.” They will rarely pay as much for a Catholic book no 
matter what its merits. Perhaps those who complain the 
most are the greatest sinners in this regard. This is an old 
story. It is the favorite jeremiad of our booksellers. 

Be that as it may, there is a method of getting your hands 
on good Catholic literature, even if you are unwilling or 
unable to pay the price demanded by the publishers. It is a 
method that is simple, easy and usually sure. Just request 
your local public library or branch to secure the book you 
desire. In most cities they have special cards or blanks to be 
filled out for this purpose. Catholics do not take advantage 
of this service as frequently as they should. There is a 
splendid group of young Catholic “Actionists” in Brooklyn, 
New York, who are conducting a vigorous and highly success- 
ful campaign along these lines. They have succeeded in 
having a large number of outstanding Catholic books placed 
on the shelves of the Public Library and its branches. 

There are numerous Catholic books that easily fall into the 
category of books that “simply must be read.” The prob- 
ability, is that if they were read by more people they would 
accomplish an inestimable amount of good. Some of the 
cleverest and best writers today are Catholic authors who 
write Catholic books. Librarians and custodians and trustees 
of our public libraries are usually happy to obtain such books, 
if only the titles are pointed out to them. Take advantage of 
this privilege which is yours as a taxpayer. Be more artic- 
ulate. Organize a little apostolate of your own. When you 
hear of a worthwhile Catholic book, endeavor to have it 
placed on the shelves of your municipal library. In this 
manner you can read and enjoy the book yourself and, at the 
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same time, bring it to the attention of non-Catholics for whom 
it may prove interesting and enlightening. 
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A WORD of caution should be printed concerning Charles 
Dickens’ posthumous Life of Our Lord, which is being pub- 
lished serially in so many of our daily papers. A reading of 
the first few installments dis- 
closes the fact that the view 
which Dickens takes of Our 
Lord is clearly opposed to 
Catholic teaching. The most 
glaring instance is that passage wherein he describes the 
birth of the Savior. His explanation is not even in accord- 
ance with orthodox Protestantism, which explicitly states a 
firm belief in the Divinity of Jesus Christ. Dickens makes of 
Him a human son of human parents, who grew up to be a 
good man, a sort of hero. 

In the Gospel narrative we read that the Angel of the 
Nativity told the frightened shepherds that they would find 
in Bethlehem “. . . a Savior Who is Christ the Lord.” In 
Dickens’ story this celestial herald is represented as saying 
that they would find a child “. . . who will grow up to be so 
good that God will love him as His own son.” Such a state- 
ment is rank Unitarianism. 

It is not intended hereby to cast any aspersions on the 
memory of Charles Dickens. According to his lights he was 
a good man and a good father. The very fact that he would 
use his energies and his talents in the writing of a Life of 
Our Lord for his children without thought of publication is 
proof enough of that. Neither is his genius as a writer called 
into question. Merely do we wish to bring to the attention of 
Catholics, and especially Catholic parents, the existence of a 
serious doctrinal error that might easily be passed over un- 
noticed. Prudence should, therefore, be used in reading or 
recommending this work. Several Catholic papers were 
approached in regard to advertising the book and the serial 
story. Needless to say, they refused. There is an ample list 
of splendid Catholic books telling the story of Our Lord’s life 
here on earth, well-written and accommodated to the child 
mind. 

Doubtless, Dickens’ Life of Our Lord will accomplish much 
good by its circulation in a non-Catholic and non-Christian 
country such as ours. It should serve to bring many, who 
otherwise could not have been importuned to read a life of 
Christ, to an incipient knowledge and love of Our Blessed 
Lord. However, it is no book for Catholic youth to read. 
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A FEW weeks ago a learned gentleman from Gary, In- 
diana, by the name of Doctor Wirt, secured for himself the 
spotlight of nation-wide publicity by starting one of the 
wildest stories that was ever 
circulated in the country. He 
would make President Roose- 
velt and the “Brain Trust” a 
gang of Communist plotters. 
The President, according to the reports from Dr. Wirt, is the 
Kerensky of the country, but a Lenin or a Stalin will arise at 
the appropriate moment to sweep him away and make the 
United States a full-blooded Bolshevistic state. 

The Government spent plenty of time and money in prov- 
ing the falsity of this evident nonsense. Those who were so 
stirred up over the probability of such a condition would do 
far better were they to turn their energies, talents and time 
toward a thorough clean-up and clean-out of existing Com- 
munistic propaganda and propagandists. Men and women 
who hold their hands on the pulse-beat of the Nation can 
readily tell us, without the least shade of pessimism, that there 
does exist a wide-spread Communist group which is working 
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day and night, and unsparingly, to disrupt the placidity, 
patriotism and faith of the American people. Moreover, there 
is much godlessness in the land and there is little reverence 
for traditions or principles, so that the ground is ripe enough 
for those crafty plotters who know how to spread their Bolshe- 
vistic and their Communistic theories without flaunting the 
label. 

Some of our better known colleges and universities and, 
saddest of all, not a few of our public high schools, are fertile 
breeding grounds for this sort of rot. Thousands of teachers, 
being well-paid with the money of taxpayers, are out-and-out 
Communists and atheists. 

Mr. William Cowan, in a startling and illuminating pam- 
phlet entitled The Red Hand in the Professor's Glove, pro- 
vides us with some amazing information concerning the 
efforts of Communist agitators among the youth of the Nation. 
“Socialism and Communism are running rampant in the col- 
leges and universities of the United States of America. A 
spirit of revolt pervades hundreds of high schools. Scores 
of thousands of America’s youth are turning to the Left in their 
political, social, religious and economic problems—which have 
been planted and nourished by the revolutionary agenda of 
Socialism and Communism. Institutions of higher educa- 
tion and many high schools are wholly or in part staffed with 
instructors who teach, preach and practise Socialism and 
Communism. Some of our biggest colleges—such as the 
University of Wisconsin—from the President down are vol- 
canoes of seething Socialism.” Mr. Cowan gives us a list of 
prominent professors and pedagogues who are government 
baiters, Socialist champions and Communist apologists. 
Among the more familiar are Dewey and Seligman of Colum- 
bia; Meiklejohn and Perlman of Wisconsin; Frankfurter of 
Harvard; Morse of Chicago; Davis of Yale Divinity; Rice 
of Dartmouth; Karapotoff of Cornell; Neilson and Hankins 
of Smith and Vida Scudder of Wellesley. 

Philip Snowden, British leader, well said, “These fanatics 
are destructive maniacs without an atom of constructive ca- 
pacity. No civilized nation should tolerate their vicious 
propaganda.” This is the sort of Communistic propaganda 
to become properly alarmed about. The Department of Jus- 
tice would do well to give its attention to such conditions 
wherever they may exist. It need not seek far to find them. 


AAA 


‘Ta Most Reverend Thomas J. Toolen, D.D., Bishop of 
Mobile, Alabama, on his vigorous and reasonable protest to 
the Federal Government in behalf of the triple-taxed Catholic 
schools of his diocese. §To 
America, A Catholic Review 
of the Week, edited by the 
Jesuit Fathers, on its silver 
anniversary. {To Rev. Charles 
E. Fitzgerald, curate in Saint Joseph’s Church, New York 
City, on his appointment as Spiritual Director of the American 
College in Rome. {To the Borough of Brocklyn and its in- 
habitants, on the hundredth anniversary of the granting of a 
city charter. {To Rev. Selden Peabody Delaney, former 
Rector of the famous Anglican Church, Saint Mary of the 
Virgin, New York, on his ordination to the priesthood at the 
Beda College, Rome. {To the Catholic Book Club, on its 
splendid book exhibit held recently in New York City. {To 
Most Reverend Francis Redwood, D.D., S.M., Archbishop of 
Wellington, who calls himself “just a bundle of memories,” 
on the sixtieth anniversary of his episcopal consecration. {To 
The Colosseum, a new quarterly, which will champion Catho- 
lic causes, with special preference being given youthful writ- 
ers, On its first issue. {To Rev. Luigi G. Ligutti, of Granger, 
Iowa, on receiving governmental approval and financial aid 
for his plan to offer subsistence homesteads to aid miners’ 
families. It is to be hoped that this plan will be extended to 
other localities. : 
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ON THINGS IN GENERAL’ AND QUITE LARGELY A MATTER OF QUOTATION 


STRANGER 
By Frances Boal Mehlek in ‘‘The Commonweal” 


I ’VE been so busy, all these years, 
With marketing, and things to eat, 

And smoothing paths for little feet 

And building laughter out of tears ; 


With writing grocery lists and rimes 
And beating eggs in yellow bowls, 
Devising ways to distant goals, 

And making jam, and counting dimes. 


My life has been so full, with love 
And laughter at my apron strings, 
I haven’t missed the other things 
Existence has been empty of. 


But oh, this morning, unaware, 

I found a stranger in the glass, 
Back in my busy, blessed past 

I must have lost myself, somewhere. 





CATHOLIC RADIO PROGRAMS FROM EUROPE 


‘THOse of our readers who possess all-wave sets will be inter- 
ested in this typical list of Catholic radio broadcasts from 


European stations. Tune in on them some time: 


SUNDAY, MARCH 25th 


ATHLONE: 531m. (565ke.) 60kw. 8-30, Concert by the 
St. Francis Xavier Choir. 9-30, “At the Ninth Hour,” Pas- 
sion Play (Gabriel Fallon). 

BOLZANO: 559.7m. (536ke.) lkw. 9.30 a. m., Sacred 
Recital. 11-5 a.m., Reading and Explanation on the Gospel 
by the Rev. Father Penso, O.P. 

BRESLAU:315.8m. (950kc.) 60kw. 8.5 a.m., Sacred Re- 
cital and Address. 10-30 a.m., See Leipzig. 

BRUSSELS: (No. 2) 321.9m. (932ke.) 15kw. 
Address by the Rev. Father Loslever, O. P. 

BRUSSELS: (No. 2) 321.9m. (932ke.) 15kw. 7-15, Ad- 
dress by the Rev. Father Gestel, O. P., “The Man of Sorrows.” 

BUDAPEST: 549.4m. (546kc.) 12kw. 11-30 a. m., High 
Mass. 

HAMBURG: 331.9m. (904kc.) 100kw. 10-30 a.m., see 
Leipzig. 5-45, “Sabat Mater,” Oratorio (Pergolesi). 

HILVERSUM: (announced Hunizen): 301.5m. (995kc.) 
7kw. until 5-40 and 20 kw. from 5-40. K.R.O. Programme. 
8-10 a.m., Religious Transmission by the Rev. Father Schmidt. 
1-40, Religious Talk by D. Bont. 2-10, “The Passion and 
Death of Our Lord” (after the Oberammergau Passion Play), 
with music. 4-20, Records. 8-45, The St. John Passion 
(Vranken) conducted by the Composer. 10-20, Choral Epi- 
logue. 

KAUNAS: 1935m, (155ke.) 7kw. 9.15 a.m., Divine Ser- 
vice from the Cathedral. 4, Divine Service from the Cathedral. 

LANGENBERG: 455.9m. (658kc.) 60kw. 8 a.m., “With 
Our Lord Before Pilate,” a picture of the Passion arranged 
from the Gospels. 10-30 a. m., see Leipzig. 

LEIPZIG: 382.2m. (785ke.) 120kw. 10-30 a. m., “Ich 
geh und suche mit Verlangen,” Cantata (Bach). 5-15, The 
St. John Passion (Lechner). 

LUXEMBOURG: 1304m. (230kc.) 200 kw. 12 (noon), 
Address by the Rev. Father Lhande; Organ Records. 

MONTE CENERI: 257.1m. (1167ke.) 15kw. 10 a.m., 
Sacred Recital. Kyrie (Lotti) ; Tenebrae (Vittoria) ; Tristis 


7-15, 
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est (Sirianus); Credo (Cervi); Sanctus and Benedictus 
(Ravanello) ; Agnus Dei (Perosi) ; Tantum Ergo( Perosi). 
10-30, Address by the Rev Dr. Alberti; “Mercy.” 

MUNICH: 405.4m. (740kc.) 100kw. 10-30 a.m., see Leip- 
zig. 4-30, From Palm Sunday to Easter Day—Old Bavarian 
Customs. 5-35, The St. Matthew Passion (Bach). 

NORTH ITALIAN GROUP: MILAN, 348.6m. (814kc.) 
50kw. TURIN, 263.2m. (1140kc.) 7kw. GENOA, 304.3m. 
(986kc.) 10kw. TRIESTE, 245-5m. (1222kc.) 10kw., and 
FLORENCE, 491.8m. (610kce.) 20kw. 8.55 a.m., (Trieste 
only) Mass from S. Giusto Cathedral. 10 a.m., Missa Can- 
tata from the Basilica of the Annunciation, Florence. 10 
a.m., (Trieste), Sermon by the Rev. Father Petazzi. 11 a.m. 
Sermon. 

PALERMO: 531m. (565ke.) 3kw. 9-25 a.m., Address by 
the Rev. Father Caronia. 9-40 a.m., Sacred Recital. 

PARIS: (Poste Parisien) 312.8m. (959kc.) 100kw. 6-50. 
Address by the Rev. Father Padé, “The Pardon of the Prodi- 
gal—Resurrection.” 

PARIS: (Radio Paris) CFR. 1796m. 167ke. 75kw. 12 
(noon), Organ Recital. 5, Lenten Sermon by the Rev. 
Father Pinard de la Boullaye, from Notre Dame. 

ROME: IRO, 420.8m. (713kc.) 50kw. Bari, 283.3m. 
(1059kc.) 20kw., and Naples, 271.7m. (1104kc.) 1.5kw. 
9.45 a.m., Reading and Explanation of the Gospel 10 a.m., 
Mass from Florence. 

SOTTENS: 443.1m. (677kc.) 25kw. 6-15, Address by 
the Abbé Glasson. 

STRASBOURG: 349.2m. (859kc.) 12kw. 11-30 a.m., 
Sacred Recital and Address by Mgr. Ruch, Bishop of Stras- 
bourg. 

STUTTGART: 522.6m. (574kc.) 100kw. 8 a.m., Sacred 
Recital and Address. 11-30a.m. Recital of Old Organ Music. 

VIENNA: 506.8m. (592kc. 120kw. 8.55 a.m., High Mass 
from the Franciscan Church. 2, Requiem (Mozart). 

WARSAW: 1413m. (212kc.) 120kw. 9 a.m., Sacred Rec- 
ords. 9-30 a.m., High Mass from the Church of the Holy 
Cross; after the Mass, Sacred Records. 

ZAGREB: 276.2m. (1086kc.) 0.7kw. 9 a.m., Missa Can- 
tata. 





HOLY WEEK IN THE ANDES 


1 is a bit of a surprise to run across such a moving and intelli- 
gent appreciation of the ceremonies of Holy Week in Hey- 
wood Broun’s daily column in the ‘‘World-Telegram’’ of New 
York: ; 

....as we progressed to the center of Caracas the color grew 
more brilliant. Every child was clad in purple and the little 
boys had ropes about their waists as if in monkish garb. 
Under the brilliant sun it seemed to the eye of the uninitiated 
traveller as if Caracas were in féte. The driver slackened 
speed for the first time as we approached the cathedral. And 
for the first time he understood when I indicated that I wanted 
to go in. 

Out of bright sunlight I came into cool darkness merely 
flecked and not broken by the light of many hundred candles. 
And all about the walls and statues and across the shoulders of 
the worshippers I saw the badge of purple. And now I knew 
that this was the color of grief and mourning. And, of course, 
it was not for the dying dictator that these people prostrated 
themselves upon the stone floors. Holy Week had come to 
the foothills of the Andes. 

I have seen church services in far and near places and many 
were impressive, but here for the first time I saw a people 
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who seemed to feel that the passion of the Lord was actually 
occurring once again. Pilate was not a famous dead neutral 
who washed his hands in an ancient city long ago. At that 
very moment the Son of God was on trial before the Roman. 
An Indian woman older than any living being I had ever 
seen lifted her head from the floor to mutter her prayers 
toward the altar. Children in their purple smocks looked at 
the dancing lights and wondered. Once again Judas walked 
the earth and Christ was betrayed in a pleasant garden. 

Many stood outside upon the steps under the sun and peered 
through the doors and down the dark aisles. It was as if they 
waited for some word to come to them from the mourners. 
Almost they seemed to say :—‘‘What news ?” 

And though the faith of the faithful burns high along that 
mountain shelf it imposes upon the worshippers a very special 
sort of agony. They wait in racked anxiety to learn whether 
the stone has been rolled away on Easter morning. To them 
the miracle is beyond question because they have lived through 
its occurrence. 





A SINGING MAP 


R. ARTHUR STAPLES of the ‘‘Lewiston Journal’ has writ- 
ten a brief rhymed gazetteer of the ‘Bright rivers and lakes 
of Maine.”” By themselves or strung together, these names are 
real poems. They sing: 
Madawaska, Matagunda, 
Rockabena, Wallagrass, 
Wytopittock, Millinocket, 
Pattagumpus and Chestincook, 
Chemquassamticook, Allegash. 
Umbozooksus, Parmacheenee, 
Mooselucmaguntic, Kokadjo; 
Macnahoc, Sisladobsisis, 
Wattequeegaugum, Munsungum, 
Mattawamkeag, Meddybemps. 





THE SUFFERING SEX 


VERSIFIER in the “Humorist,”” London, noticed that his 
wife seemed to be ailing. He made a solicitous inquiry 
and found the reason: 
In feeble tones she told me that 
She needed no physician; 
The fact that she had bought a hat 
Explained her low condition. 
’Twas this with all its strain and stress 
She got her haggard mien through; 
No man (she said) could ever guess 
The agony she’d been: through. 


Not doubting this might be the case 
I struggled to console her, 

(Though I, unmoved, can always face 
The purchase of a bowler) 

But when the bill was brought to view, 
A sickly feeling shot through 

Me also, when at last I knew 
Exactly what she’d got through. 





a OR BECAUSE HE WAS BLACK’”’ 


RECENT funeral oration moved an editorial writer on the 
“‘New York Times’’ to delve into the past with the fol- 
lowing edifying result: 





The clergyman who conducted the services at the grave 
of that time-honored North Carolina Representative, senior 
of the House, Edward William Pou, ascribed to him “words 
written only a few weeks ago with the request that they be 
inscribed on his tombstone” : 

“I know not what record may await me in the world to come, 
but this I do know: I was never mean enough to despise a man 


because he was poor, because he was ignorant or because he 
was black.” 

Apparently the clergyman misunderstood Mr. Pou, who 
must have quoted from memory, and probably without knowl- 
edge of the source, the most famous saying of John Albion 
Andrew, war Governor of Massachusetts from ’61 to ’65. 
At a Methodist camp meeting on Martha’s Vineyard Sunday, 
Aug. 10, 1862, Governor Andrew said that “the appointed 
hour has nearly come” for the abolition of slavery. The sen- 
tence that lingered in many minds for years after the emotion 
of the hour had faded was this: 

“I know not what record of sin awaits me in the other 
world, but this I know, that I was never mean enough to 
despise a man because he was ignorant, or because he was 
poor—or because he was black.” 

The humanity of this sentiment transcends the most violent 
political and sectional animosities. Andrew was a Free Soiler, 
Anti-Slavery man, Republican. He helped raise money for 
John Brown’s defense and in aid of his family. At a Boston 
meeting he said: 

“TI pause not now to consider, because it is wholly outside 
the duty of this assembly tonight, whether the enterprise of 
John Brown and his associates in Virginia was wise or foolish, 
right or wrong. I only know that, whether the enterprise it- 
self was the one or the other, John Brown himself was right.” 

It is a curious irony of history that lodges in the mind of a 
Southern conservative the aspirations of a Massachusetts 
radical—as Andrew was regarded in the late fifties and early 
sixties; but it would be hard to choose or make a nobler 
epitaph. 





LITTLE JACOB AND ROBERT CORDON 


UAINT bits of ‘‘Americana’’ are revealed in the following 

two epitaphs. The first is to be found in a cemetery in 
Hollis, N. H. The other appears on a headstone in Union 
District, S. C.: 


OUR LITTLE JACOB 


Has been Taken Away from this Earthly Garden to bloom 
In a Superior Flower-pot Above. 





Here lies the body of Robert Gordon; 

Mouth almighty and teeth accordin’; 
Stranger, tread lightly over this wonder; 

If he opens his mouth, you’re gone, by thunder. 





MAGGIE MULLANY MAKES THE HEADLINES 


Alle devoted to service and to her religion—that was the 
life of Maggie Mullany, oldest chambermaid in New York, 
probably in America. The story of Maggie is, perhaps, best told 
in this editorial from the “Evening News’’ of Newark: 

Her name was Margaret Mullany. For 47 years she was a 
chambermaid in the Grand Hotel in New York. And then 
she died. Forty-seven years ago Margaret was a young woman 
and in 1887 New York at Broadway and 31st street—and the 
Grand Hotel itself—was a very different story from what it 
is now. It was “way uptown”; the Rialto was far south of it. 
The days of glory lay ahead. They came, reached their 
apogee, and the blare and roar went on to the north. Still 
Maggie stayed at work. 

We wonder what Maggie thought of it all. Probably noth- 
ing. She had her job; her church. She never married. Her 
life was that of the hotel—or such part of it as came under her 
limited observation. She knew Henry Ford when he was a 
young mechanic with ideas, likewise Frank W. Woolworth, 
dreaming his dreams of a 5 and 10 cent empire. If she had 
been interested, down on the first floor where the bar was she 
could have seen Maurice Barrymore, Henry Dixey, Wilton 
Lackaye, the Dwyer brothers, racetrack kings, Starter Pettin- 
gill, Charley Hoyt, of “A Trip to Chinatown” fame, among 
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the gay birds taking their ease with Mine Host Breslin, and 
all that now-vanished crowd of bon vivants. i 

As she grew older she grew settled in life. There was the 
daily attendance at mass around the corner in her church, where 
she was well known, you may be sure—for 45 years she never 
missed, and they put her name upon a bronze tablet to mark 
her faithfulness. She was happy. She saw horse cars give 
way to the cable road and then to buried trolleys. She saw the 
street become a Great White Way—and then not so bright. 
Life roared past her and she did not especially note it. And 
so she died, the oldest hotel chambermaid in New York. In 
the country, they said. They gave her a fine funeral. Maggie 
had done her bit. 





A HIGHLY PERSONAL DIET 


AN operation recently performed on a woman in a Brooklyn 
hospital was the occasion of a remarkable new dietary 
discovery. The ‘‘New York Times’’ reports it: 

Glancing down the list of twenty-four separate classifica- 
tions—584 fine upholstery tacks, 144 carpet tacks, 46 small 
screws, 80 large screws, 30 small bolts, 47 larger bolts, &c.— 
you might think at first it is a cargo invoice on the Jacob Rup- 
pert for Admiral Byrd’s two-year stay in Little America. 
Actually, the 1,203 separate metal objects under 24 categories 
are the contents removed from the stomach of a woman patient 
in a Brooklyn hospital. 

She worked in a hardware store, and the objects removed 
by the surgeon represent the accumulation of five years. Why 
did she do it? She hardly knows. But every time she felt 
depressed she took something for that low feeling—a handful 
of nails, or a couple of safety pins. Could it possibly have 
been by way of protest against the new dietetic discoveries 
that are pouring in? 

Reading about the miraculous powers of Vitamin K, did 
the lady go to the shelves and swallow a couple of medium- 
sized bolts to express her skepticism? Having her attention 
called to violet-rayed cottage cheese, did she sniff and reach 
for a few picture-frame hooks? There are moments when one 
would hardly blame her. 





THE NEW CATECHISM 


BRA JUNIPER in his jottings (‘‘Universe,” London), retails this 
illuminating bit of information on the rights of parish priests: 

A school teacher friend of mine is responsible for the 
following. It. was religious examination day at a suburban 
school and the examiner, a Canon, asked one small boy the 
catechism question, “Are we bound in justice to contribute 
to the support of our pastors?” At which the boy stood 
promptly to attention at his desk and answered, “We are not 
bound in justice to contribute to the support of our pastors 
—for they can neither see, nor hear, nor help us!” 





THE WAY OF THE OSTRICH 


Tt “United Presbyterian” makes a few comments on Catholic 
schools and points a moral to members of its own church. 
Catholics can profit from a reading of the same: 


The whole Protestant system of education savors too much 
of ostrich nurture. We cannot blindly ignore the obvious 
fact that in the matter of caring for her children, the Prot- 
estant Church has measurably, and perhaps unavoidably, 
fallen into the way of the ostrich, while the Roman Catholic 
Church persistenty follows the way of the eagle. With sub- 
lime indifference to what the non-Catholic world thinks or 
says, regardless of what it costs, Rome continues to shelter 
her children in inaccessible schools, safeguarding them against 
all possible danger of defection, and in the end send them 
forth winged with profound respect for and unswerving loy- 
alty to their mother Church. There are perhaps fifty million 
unchurched people in America. With comparatively few 


exceptions they are so-called “Protestants.” They were born 
and reared in Protestant homes, and under Protestant in- 
fluence. The vast majority were at some time or other in 
touch with Protestant churches, and Protestant church 
schools. As children and young people they once marched 
into the church, and then marched out to take their places 
with the unchurched masses. The weakness of the Protestant 
Church is in her failure to connect vitally with the rising 
generations. And what is even more alarming, the Church 
as a whole complacently accepts the situation with little or no 
apparent concern for the future. 





PROFITS—-AND WAGES | 


HE “‘Evening Post”? of New York relates a tragic and unpleas- 
ant story in a few graphic words. Note the average increase in 


wages: 
General Motors report for 1933: 
Sales in dollars rose 31 per cent. 
Net earnings rose 50,000 per cent. 
Average annual wages rose three-quarters of 1 per cent. | 





THIS AND THAT AND THE OTHER 


We're afraid Emma Goldman won't like it in America now 
—when she begins hearing the crop of young smarties calling 
her an old standpatter—Kansas City Star. 


It is said the sea contains $14,000 worth of gold for every 
person on earth. But getting it would be like trying to collect 
from France.—Toledo Blade. 


SENATOR COPELAND thinks that the laws proposed in Con- 
gress would “go a long way toward the control of crime.” 
They had better, because there is a long way to go.—Indian- 
apolis News. 


Ir the blenders don’t care to divulge all the dark details on 


the label, they could at least publish the antidote——Detroit 
News. ° 


SPECIALIZATION can hardly go further than a Left Wing 
union of waiters. Its members presumably serve only one side 
of a roast chicken—New York Times. 


As WE understand it, the French want America to swallow 
their defaulting with good grace, and use their wines for a 
chaser.—St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


At certain times of the year natives of Central Africa per- 
form a frenzied dance round holes they have dug in the 


ground. Golf, in fact, is spreading everywhere.—Punch 
(London). 


One of the surviving technocrats pipes that man, sooner 
or later, will have his thinking done by machines. Well, that 
wouldn’t increase unemployment much, anyway.—Arkansas 
Gazette. 





FROM DAY TO DAY 


T HERE is a lesson for us all in this quotation from the last will 
and testament of the beloved Cardinal Mercier, taken from 
the recently published biography by John Gade: 

I have not much to leave. I am possessed of no private 
means and the little I have earned by the exercise of my 
functions and by my publications, I have always endeavored 
to use in good works, living only from day to day. The few 
small savings which may be found at my death should be 
employed in meeting any arrears of my household and the 
expenses of my funeral, and anything over, used for charitable 
purposes and educational institutions. I bequeath to my 
nephews, my equity in the country property known as 
“Hermite.” As regards everything else, they know that 
they must earn their means of livelihood by ‘their own toil. 
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The Third International 
Exhibition of Religious Art 


in Rome, 1934 


By Gabriel Francis Powers 


Negzpzzss to say, this Exhibition 
is a very important one. It has been en- 
couraged by the Government, housed in 
the spacious halls of the National Gallery 
of Modern Art, opened by the King in 
person, and it is being continually visited 
by distinguished personages, several 
Cardinals and prelates included. Indeed, 
the clergy have shown a great interest 
in the display, which is perhaps natural, 
but it is also an encouraging sign for the 
future. The word of the Holy Father 
upon modern religious art has been 
heard everywhere, and the Committee of 
Acceptance warned those who intended 
to exhibit that would-be works of art that 
caricatured sacred subjects, or were 
wanting in decency, would not be ad- 
mitted. It is indeed strange that any art 
that purports to be religious should re- 
quire such an admonition, but as a mat- 
ter of fact it sometimes does. And Pius 
XI has banned it. “Do not admit this 
art into our churches, let it not be called 
to build them, to re-model them, to deco- 
rate them.” 

Count Della Torre, of the Osservatore 
Romano, recently made a strong plea for 
a genuine Catholic art. ‘Catholic re- 
ligious art is art with a formidable 
qualifying adjective which cuts its limits, 
indicates its ends, prescribes its con- 
tents. It must be art which interprets 
the Catholic faith, which receives its 
inspiration from it, which uses its own 
language. No artist should believe that 
he is making religious art, granting that 
it is art, simply because he is treating a 
religious subject. From all the great 
masterpieces of religious art come down 
to us from the past, the sacred Catholic 
faith speaks to us a Catholic language.” 
These are noble and strong words. Of 
course one must not object to new forms, 
to novel modes of expression. Every 
age, in art, is self-embodying. But one 
must, and should, object to having sacred 
subjects caricatured and made grotesque, 
and still more to their being made sug- 
gestive and indecent. 

As we said, the Committee warned 
exhibitors. There are, nevertheless, on 
view a considerable number of works 


that strike us as barbaric-and that com- 
pletely ignore the rudiments of drawing 
and of anatomy. We do not know if 
this is futuristic art; technically it seems 
to us very weak, and it has not even the 
merit of being esthetic. But there is in 
the Exhibition, when all is said, an im- 
mense amount of work that is solid, 
conscientious, beautiful, and the hope for 





MADONNA AND CHILD BY S. CANEVARI 


the future seems very large, as well as 
vigorous in its promise. 

Italy has a vast and inspiring section. 
Austria, Czechoslovakia, France Ger- 
many, Poland, Switzerland, are well rep- 
resented. One notes with regret the 
absence of America, so full of enthusiasm 
and of the energy of young talent, and 
of England, always so thoughtful and 
scholarly in the refinement of her re- 
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ligious art. But a pleasant surprise 
comes in the form of a small “one-man 
show” from China, Catholic art done by 
a Chinese artist, Luke Cheng, who is a 
Catholic. It seems that the Apostolic 
Delegate, Monsignor Costantini, who is 
well versed in all that appertains to 
art, was extremely interested in the pro- 
duction of this Catholic Chinese painter, 
and many of the delicate Oriental water- 
colors have already been reproduced in 
Rome. 


ERE we have the originals, and 

their quality is certainly remark- 
able. Good design, clear, careful execu- 
tion, harmonious color. They are true to 
the traditional manner of China—types, 
costume, landscape, vegetation, flora, ani- 
mals ; yet even to our Western eyes there 
is no suggestion of caricature; the treat- 
ment is always completely reverent. In 
the “Annunciation” the Chinese Angel, 
with curiously colored wings, stands be- 
fore the Little Maid who kneels squatted 
on the floor after the fashion of her coun- 
try. “The Crib” is equally charming and 
exotic. One of the loveliest in delicate 
drawing and coloration is the “Mother 
and Child” beneath the bamboos, and be- 
tween shrubs covered with plum-blos- 
soms. The artist describes Stella Maris 
as “Our Lady of China triumphing over 
the stormy seas of Communism.” She 
stands upon the clouds, gracious and 
mild, supporting her infant Son, while, 
far below, a somewhat formalized East- 
ern sea rolls its crested waves. 

One is pleased to have seen the exhibit 
of Luke Cheng. He is fresh, unspoiled, 
a true artist, personal, and perhaps one 
of the first Catholic painters in his native 
land. Curiously enough this art, which 
is quite modern and -distinctive, re-at- 
taches itself to certain pages of illumi- 
nated Oriental manuscripts of the 
seventh century, so that one cannot 
help feeling the persistance of a manner 
and of ideals across the ages. 

From this point of departure we pass 
directly into the “FRANCE” section, a 
noble, rich, and satisfying collection. The 
architectural views and plans are photo- 
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graphs or drawings mounted upon glass 
and illuminated from the back. This 
gives them warmth and added interest; 
and we must confess that in architecture, 
as in the production of liturgical tex- 
tiles, France seemed to us a leader. We 
do not wish to single out names, and it 
would be scarcely fair, but Prodhomme, 
Tournon and Monestés are all genuine 
creators, and manage to combine a rare 
feat indeed, some of the picturesque fea- 
tures of old French building with a 
simplicity and purity of good modern 
design. We must own to a tenderness 
for Peronne’s small church in the 
‘Domaine de Bourgeade.” It is admirable 
inside and outside, though of course the 
sylvan setting adds to the charm of the 
construction. Admirable, too, the church 
of S. Louis at *Vincennes, and others in 
Northern France, where the smoothness, 
not to say bareness, of ultra-modern de- 
sign is saved from vacuity by its perfect 
proportion and perfect taste. 


N sculpture the French section struck 

us as uneven, some very good, some 
clumsy or exaggerated. A few fine 
figures of Saints and others strained and 
The Sacred Heart, heart and 
handsatthroat, appeared strained andcon- 
vulsive. But we hailed with joy Jacques 
Martin’s beautiful “Notre Dame de 
Metz,” holding on high, triumphantly, 
her Son Who is the light of the world. 
Her own figure, tall, supple, majestic in 
the long line of its draperies, is full of 
grace and of a commanding eminence. 
A note accompanying the statue relates 
how the former Bishop, who was a Teu- 
ton, had promised the votive offering 
in honor of Our Lady, and his successor 
in the See of Metz, a Frenchman, fulfills 
the vow. 


We note, too, the rugged bronze “Joan 


unt! eal. 


THE DISCIPLES OF EMMAUS BY PIETRO 
GAUDENZI 


ADORATION OF THE SHEPHERDS BY LUKE 
CHENG (CHINA) 


of Arc” sustaining her banner with mail- 
clad hands, her eyes closed in vision. 
(Bourdelle). It would be almost com- 
monplace to praise Maurice Denis, for 
he is perhaps the most esteemed of con- 
temporary French religious painters, fol- 
lowing, although with a greater freedom, 
the grand tradition of Flandrin. The 
sketch for the apse of S. Louis de Vin- 
cennes, the holy King administering 
justice under the oak-trees of its forest, 
is a lofty, inspiring and magnificent piece 
of historical and decorative work. 
Knights, councillors, ecclesiastics and 
high officials surround their lord, while 
he hears himself the poor and the op- 
pressed who come and plead before him. 


HE “Christ among the working- 

men” for the B. I. T. of Geneva is 
another open-air scene of delightful at- 
mospheric quality, groups of men of today 
working or resting near that central Fig- 
ure Who sits as a friend in their midst, 
another rendering of the: “Come unto Me 
all ye who labor and are heavy-laden and 
I will refresh you.” Chaplin’s “Jesus and 
John at play” is excellently painted, 
wholly realistic—boys, lambs and flowers 
—showing a mastery of the brush, but it 
is perhaps a little wanting in spiritual 
conception. The applied arts of France 
rank very high in quality: book-binding, 
printing, relief-work. Certain chalices 
and pyxes of hammered gold impressed 
us as the rarest we had ever seen. The 
textiles are altogether splendid. Two 
by Jacques Coquillat of Lyons fascinated 
us, the one brown satin and old-gold 
lamé, medieval design of deer, doves, 
wheat, and grapes; the other brocade of 


ivory-hued cut-velvet, monogram pattern 
of the IC, and ears of corn.* 

Our visit must necessarily be rather 
hasty where there is so much to see, and 
we pass at once into “GERMANIA,” an- 
other section that is extremely rich and 
with abundant material in every depart- 
ment. The architectural display, al- 
though offering several noble buildings, 
appeared to us in the main ultra modern, 
with too many of those so-called “1900” 
constructions, full of large, blank spaces 
and details that resemble bathroom fit- 
tings. They do not seem to us appropriate 
Houses of God or Places of Prayer. 
The mosaics, a monumental art that 
is so difficult and that recently has 
resumed its ancient importance, are very 
fine. We note the “Madonna Orante” 
by Eberz, and another admirable Ma- 
donna and Child on gold ground by Lud- 
wig Barglytz of Munster. Eberz has 
several good paintings and cartoons, 

The sculpture, in the main, offered 
those same characteristics of ultra mod- 
ernity, which are unaesthetic and cannot 
inspire reverence or piety. A St. John 
Baptist, a Pieta, vigorous and handled 
with forceful realism, were equally far 
from suggesting religious thought. The 
applied arts show originality of design 
and a high quality of execution. Chalices 
and reliquaries enriched with colored 
enamels and gems inserted. The Gothic 
vestments extremely handsome, and un- 
usual in shades of color and mode of 
ornamentation. We were delighted with 
a full chasuble of pure white silk, utterly 
free of braids and trimmings, and 
adorned only with a Madonna and Child 
enthroned between two angels (line em- 


*The Benedictine Missionary Sisters of 
Paris send a remarkable chasuble of red 
silk with a Petrine motif of a fisherman's 
net of raised silver forming the decorative 
column of the back, silver-blue fishes gleam- 
ing in the net, knotted ropes form the collar 
ornament, and silver and gold keys crossed 
behind the neck of the net. 


THE VISITATION BY PIETRO GAUDENZI 
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proidery in gold thread) on the back, 
and, on the front, a portion of the Gloria 
similarly wrought in gold. From the 
Benedictine Abbey of St. Mary of the 
Lake, Maria-Laach, come superb liturgi- 
cal books of every kind—NMissals par- 
ticilarly—printed, illuminated and bound 
by religious craftsmen who are artists. 


“ ®USTRIA” does not vary much from 
A jts neighbor Germany in general 
characteristics. In fact the architecture, 
the sculpture and the painting are inspired 
very much with the same ideals, there 
is a similarity even in the modes of ex- 
ecution. A complete set of the Stations 
painted in rather vivid colors by Hans 
Fischer seemed to us a success in a diffi- 
cult and usually unsatisfactory field. Both 
the altar vessels and the vestments are 
very fine, and in general Austria has a 
superior refinement in all that is tra- 
dition of Catholic art. Robert Ullmann’s 
statue of the Mother and Child is strong 
and nobly executed, and so is the model 
for an altar in stone carved with reliefs 
of appropriate subjects. 

“POLAND” comes forward with the 
exuberance, the vigor, the new force of 
a nation that is full of overflowing life 
and that means to assert itself. The ex- 
hibition is a large and encouraging one. 
We note first two big cartoons for mural 
decoration, striking and dramatic com- 
positions, full of life-sized figures in 
action, religious episodes of the war, 
which are full of a poetic inspiration and 
drawn by a master hand. Mehoffer con- 
tributes several large pictures in oils 
representing one or another of the Sta- 
tions of the Cross. But he paints each one 
as a complete and detached scene that 
might stand by itself. Each one is full of a 
striking significance. “Veronica’s Veil” 
has attracted much attention and com- 
ment. She stands, with joined feet, full 
of wonder, holding up the linen cloth 
that has received the impression of Our 
Savior’s countenance. One might per- 
haps criticize the figure of Veronica for 
she is not the humble, holy woman of 
tradition. She is a worldly woman, 
elegantly dressed, in a daffodil colored 
robe that does not reach the ground, and 
wearing ornaments; but it is she never- 
theless, be she what she may, who has 
performed this act of fearless courage 
and of supreme pity toward the Man of 
Sorrows, reviled, and staggering beneath 
the weight of the Cross. All around her 
the distorted faces show nothing but 
hatred, rage, cruelty; more cruelty be- 
cause she has shown compassion. Just 
beside her a young man, some country 
bumpkin, has perceived the wonder, and 
puts his finger to his mouth in blank, 
stupid, amazement. There is a realism 
about the depictions that makes them 
haunting ; and, behind the masterly paint- 
ing of the figures, one realizes that the 
artist has meditated his subject and in- 
fused it with thought. Many persons 





THE HALT BY G. VINZIO 


have mentioned to us their interest in 
these groups. 

Among the sculptures we noted the 
“Sacred Heart” by Anton Medoyski, a 
Polish artist residing in Rome. It is 
true that it is conservative in manner, 
but it is also full of dignity, and the 
noble head and wide stately mantle com- 
bine to give the Figure an air of gravity 
and majesty that is often wanting in 
works more lightiy conceived. 

“CZEKOSLOVAKIA” has two halls 
full of greater and minor art works, 
well-executed and full of talent. The 
architectural part leit us rather cold as 
it offers too many of the “new art” or 
“futuristic” constructions, railroad-sta- 
tion or barber-shop style. To our mind 
these buildings are absolutely unappropri- 
ate and indecorous as places of worship; 
and, as constructions, they are unfunc- 
tional and unorganic. We leave out alto- 
gether the question of beauty with which 
they are in no way concerned. But 
Czekoslovakia is by no means the most 
guilty in regard to true architecture. 
There are others. 

In painting and in sculpture we found 
much to admire. The ten splendid car- 
toons of F. Urban seemed to us above all 
criticism. They form a series of his- 
toric decorative paintings of the highest 
quality, and the national costumes of 
men, women and children, princes and 
peasants, clergy and men-at-arms, add a 
distinctive and picturesque note to the 
various scenes represented. B. Kafka of 
Prague sends a monumental bronze group 
of the Mother and Child towering above 
lambs gathered at their feet. It is a good 
composition, the Infant perhaps a trifle 
material, but not offensively so, the 
Mother majestic and gracious. 


We were particularly interested in a 
Via Crucis carved in wood of a rich 
brown color, The reliefs were finely 
designed and executed, the surfaces 
tooled to avoid a too-great smoothness 
of finish, and, to the lower left-hand side 
of each Station, a spray of oak-leaves 
and acorns wrought in bronze was at- 
tached and projected, screening the light, 
taper or bulb, which would serve to light 
it at night. The device is not new but 
the material and workmanship added 
beauty and artistry to an object that al- 
ready had a high value of its own. Several 
show-cases full of beautiful vestments 
embroidered by hand bear witness to the 
industry of religious women. There are 
entire figures and scenes wrought in 
colored silks, acu picte, painted with the 
needle, as the ancients used to describe 
the process. 


2 is almost a surprise to find 
“SWITZERLAND” contributing 
lavishly to an exhibition of religious art. 
Not that the country is in any way want- 
ing in inspiration but one is accustomed 
to think of-it in connection with peaks, 
and snow-fields, and winter sports, rather 
than with indoor production of a pensive 
nature. It is represented here in all 
branches but, trying to sum our impres- 
sions, we thought back with chief plea- 
sure upon the stained glass, the wood- 
cuts, and the klein kunst—the art in 
minor objects.- August Wanner, one of 
the masters ‘of Swiss painting, is well 
represented with two cartoons for high, 
narrow windows—the Annunciation and 
the Baptism of Christ in the Jordan—and 
a number of striking compositions in 
black-and-white, particularly a Christus 
and a Crucifixion, rather dark in effect 
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but searching in their quality. Strong 
work in black-and-white also by G. Haas. 
Three small but admirable windows, 
leaded and brilliant of hue, gleam as 
jewels with the light behind them. The 
Annunciation by Albert Lotwar of Basle, 
and two from an Abbey Church of the 
Benedictines, beautiful in design and of 
a great purity of color—“Beatus Con- 
radus Fundator,” and “Beatus Abbas 
Aldehelmus.” In a corner of the first 
is a shield with the quaint armorial de- 
vice of three fishes forming a triangle. 
Charming, in one of the glass cases, a 
group for the Christmas Crib, the little 
figures carved in wood and delicately 
colored by hand. The Maiden Mother, 
fair of hair and countenance, in a coral- 
hued mantle, kneels. with the white- 
wrapped Infant in her lap, adoring Him 
and offering Him for adoration. Joseph 
stands opposite, leaning upon his staff, 


lost in thought. One lowly figure kneels . 


not far away, either shepherd or pilgrim. 
But the group of the Mother and Child 
is one of the most delightful we have ever 
seen. If we pass summarily through hall 
after hall, it is not because we wish to 
overlook the majority of the exhibits but 
because our writing must fit into a 
limited space. 


OLLOWING the itinerary traced for 
visitors, we come to the numerous 
galleries marked “ITALIA.” It is nat- 
ural that this exhibition should be much 
larger than any of the others. It is at 
home, and the genius of the people has 
been, for art, supreme in all centuries. 
There is so much to see that one is almost 
confused at first; then the mind, or mere 
taste, does its own sorting; and some 
things stand out by their own virtue, and 
others merge again into the general level. 
We can point out in Rome itself several 
new churches which are worthy of all 
praise; yet, in the photographs and draw- 
ings shown, the ultra modern or futuristic 
tendency called “1900” is very evident. 
And one is grieved, because Italy has 
too great a past of her own to adopt 
blindly the abnorma! and unesthetic 
fashions of central and northern Europe. 
In painting and sculpture she is oc- 
casionally carried away into these aber- 
rations; but, in the main, she is too sane 
and too cultured to utterly lose herself 
by following false teachers. Her su- 
premacy here seems to be in the field of 
painting. And it is enough to comfort 
one, for it is excellent and full of hope. 
Probably, when all is said, it is Pietro 
Gaudenzi who dominates the situation. 
He has a whole room full of fine pictures, 
and the critics have been unanimous in 
commending his work. Truth to tell, his 
canvases are not of the kind that one 
would usually select to hang above an 
altar. Yet they are religious in a sort 
of wide, humanistic sense; they make 
one think, they are full of sentiment, and 
they are utterly and profoundly reverent. 


The picture that has attracted most at- 
tention is “The Wedding.” A long table, 
many guests seated at the board, a pre- 
dominance of light colors, especially 
white, and plenty of light coming into 
the room. One’s attention is immediately 
arrested by the figure of the bridegroom, 
a young, dark man in a white shirt. He 
is in the act of breaking bread with his 
hands, and there is a clarity as of light 
behind his head. The action seems to 
be symbolic. At his right sits the bride, 
her head bowed in prayer, her arms 
modestly folded, her garments whites An 
elderly couple near them gaze intently 
at these two. Attendants move about, 
and one peasant-woman brings in upon 
a long board, as they do in country dis- 
tricts, the golden loaves just out ofthe 
oven. Nobody seems to be eating, and 
nobody seems to be speaking. They seem 
to be performing a rite. My first im- 
pression was that the celebration was 
Eucharistic. Or was it the wedding- 
feast of Cana, with Mary present? Other 
persons have told me that they were in 
the same doubt. But at length it seemed 
to me that it was marriage as a sacra- 
ment. The man was breaking symbolic 
bread, looking toward the woman; and 
her office was to be chiefly prayer. 
Gaudenzi told a friend that he had long 
been thinking of this picture, that it took 
him years to paint it, and that he had 
been obliged to go to a mountain region 
for his models because in the city there 
were none pure enoughandartless enough 
to fitly represent what he meant. Such 
as it is, the work is a remarkable one, 
and the author of it a master. 


HE“ Disciples of Emmaus” offers no 

problems. The Gospel story is simply 
told. The Christ, in white raiment, 
stands, and His face recalls that famous 
one by Leonardo in the Last Supper at 
Milan. The presence is mysteriously 
beautiful but the wayfarers had not recog- 
nized it until this moment in which their 
Companion takes and breaks bread be- 
fore them. One man at once lifts his 
hands to adore. The other leans back, 
raising mute, wondering eyes to the 
Face of his Lord. This disciple is an 
Italian peasant who wears the blue cape 
and the linen foot-wrappings of Ciociaria. 
It is the same man as the bridegroom 
in the Wedding. Through the open door, 
the steep street of a mountain village and 
the distant peaks, with the late afternoon 
sun putting a faint glory into the waning 
light. “Remain with us, Sir, for the night 
is coming.” 

The “Annunciation” offers only a bit 
of a rustic house with an exterior stair- 
case leading up to the open door. An 
angel in filmy white stands upon the 
first step, looking up toward the door 
from which issues a light. He bears upon 
his head a basket of small fragrant 
flowers. Again in the “Visitation” the 
door of a lowly house wide open, two 


figures in whitish garments meeting and 
embracing in a radiance of pale light , the 
angel, or an attendant, standing near, 
with the same basket of mystic flowers in 
his hands. “The Angel” seemed to us 
one of the most marvelous of Gaudenzi’s 
pictures. It is evidently a portrait. The 
child leans upon its arms gazing upward 
with rapt eyes. Perfect purity and candor 
are in the innocent glance and parted 
lips. Between its hands lies a fresh-cut 
lily, and, by some miracle of skill, the 
artist has put the same silver-threaded 
luminosity of the lily into the clear flesh 
of the child. By sheer supremacy of 
technique he expresses the thing that is 
in his own soul. The essence and the 
symbol are one. . 
NOTHER painter who has a whole 
room to himself is Toppo. He 
paints frescoes on wood so that they are 
movable and he does then in pale flat col- 
ors, with a good decorative line and a cer- 
tain poetic sentiment that finds favor. 
There are several Madonnas, mostly in 
white garments, with aureolas of discol- 
ored gold that suggests the antique, and 
holding a small Infant in swaddling 
clothes with a blue cap on the head. 
Mother-love is expressed, but there is not 
much reverence. As an art it is certainly 
unique and personal, but we were amazed 
to see that on most of the paintings, and on 
the small panels carved by hand in the 
same style, admirers of Toppo have placed 
the card which reads: “Sold.” A veil 
nailed above the window makes a subdued 
white light which heightens the tonalities 
of white and softens all the others. 

Spacious and powerful are Bacci’s car- 
toons for the series of the “Life of St. 
Francis,” with the realistic figures in 
true size placed in their own beloved 
Umbrian landscape. A small suggestive 
picture done in oils is Vinzio’s “The 
Halt,” a night-view in which the presence 
of Mary and the Child have filled with 
heavenly light a wayside stable, at the 
door of which Joseph stands with the . 
waiting donkey ; and the sheep rest with 
noses to the ground. Livia Carpanetti 
has a superb xylograph impressed in 
three colors (tan, a dull blue, and white) 
of St. Anthony preaching to the Fishes. 
Costelli has some strong monotype studies 
done from life, and Delitale a number of 
significant black-and-white compositions, 
especially a Crucifixion and the Three 
Marys at the Foot of the Cross. In 
sculpture we note Wildt’s “Madonnina,” 
classic in purity; Canevari’s “Madonna 
and Child” modern in treatment but re- 
ligious in conception; and Crocetti’s 
“San Giovannino” the delicate, eager 
boy, true as life, worthy of the school of 
Donatello. 

We must pass over for want of space 
the special exhibits of religious orders, 
the sections of art applied to industry, and 
the Retrospective Exhibition of Italian 
Religious Art in the Nineteenth century. 
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CATHOLIC ACTION 


IN REPUBLICAN SPAIN 


By Denis Gwynn 


LREADY Catholic Action has become a highly organized and most formidable 
force in Spanish politics. The defeat of anti-Catholic candidates at the elec- 

tions is much more its concern than the return of candidates belonging to any par- 
ticular party. Meanwhile its efforts have been concentrated upon organizing propa- 


ganda by all the most modern methods. 


Aeroplanes, wireless, loudspeakers, all 


of the paraphernalia of political propaganda which Hitler has employed with such 
success in Germany, have been utilized to the utmost with striking success. But 
especially the Catholic Press has been developed and extended in its scope. Seftor 
Herrera, as a former editor of the Daily Debate, is an expert in Press propaganda, 
and under his direction enormous strides have been made. The Debate itself, from 
being a staid conservative newspaper, has become the fighting organ of the Catholic 
Action and has increased its sale enormously, especially among the younger gen- 
eration. Its offices have become the official headquarters of Catholic Action. The 
universities, which were generally anti-clerical before the revolution, are now full 
of enthusiasm for the ideals of Catholic Action, and its program is likely to be very 
difterent from that of the conservative Catholics, who formerly regarded the mon- 
archy as the guarantee of all political security. 


Ix my last article I suggested that 
big developments were impending in 
Europe, and I even outlined a possible 
new grouping which may roughly divide 
Europe into sections. The central bloc 
is now under the domination of anti- 
Socialist dictatorships; while Bolshe- 
vist Russia on the east, and France and 
Spain in the west will probably tend to 
cooperate, on a basis of resistance to 
the effort to crush Socialism in Cen- 
tral Europe. I must repeat once more 
that such conjectures are extremely 
hazardous, and they are given simply 
as forecasts of probabilities in view of 
actual tendencies. None of the forces 
upon which one has to reckon are re- 
liable for purposes of conjecture; and 
the unexpected may happen at any time. 

In the meantime, however, events 
have been developing. France has come 
quietly through what seemed likely to 
be an acute crisis; and the upheaval 
which might so easily have arisen from 
the sequel to the Stavisky scandals 
has not yet come to pass. But nobody 
who knows France would say that the 
danger of a sudden recurrence of vio- 
lent outbreaks is yet over. For the 
present, the Doumergue Government 
is apparently continuing the efforts to 
expose political corruption to its rotten 
roots. What the result will be when the 
full exposure takes place no one can 
foresee. 


Much light has been thrown, since 
last I wrote, upon the implication of 
political leaders in financial and other 
scandals. The counterfoils of Stavisky’s 
many checks paid to prominent people 
have been produced in mysterious cir- 
cumstances, by a high official of the 
detective force who had previously 
been dismissed. He has not only been 
reinstated, but placed in charge of in- 
vestigating the murder of Judge Prince, 
who was to have been the principal 
witness for the prosecution. But there 
can be no real. confidence, even now, 
that all the secrets will be brought to 
light. 


F they are fully revealed, parliamen- 

tary government in France may be 
shown in such a deplorable aspect that 
a popular revolt will ensue, and no one 
can say what the result of such ex- 
posure would be. Such revelations as 
have been made are apparently due to 
independent investigations by individ- 
uals. There is still a widespread con- 
viction that the official authorities are 
preventing the whole truth from being 
known. If the truth is revealed in spite 
of opposition or passive resistance in 
government departments, then parlia- 
mentary government in France may be 
suddenly superseded by a dictatorship 
of some kind, whether it be of the 
Right or of the Left. 
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Regarding the problem with reference 
to international forces, it is much more 
probable that any dictatorship in France 
would be entrusted to some junta of the 
Left, rather than of the Right. Im- 
mensely powerful forces are focussed 
upon France and Spain in order to 
combat the Fascist bloc which has de- 
veloped in Central Europe. For them, 
nothing could be more desirable than 
that the Fascist States in Central 
Europe should come into conflict first, 
and destroy each other, while the forces 
of the anti-religious Left bide their 
time. From that point of view (inso- 
far as it is trustworthy) the past month 
has not been reassuring. Mussolini in 
Italy has been busy with negotiations 
to complete an understanding with 
Austria and Hungary. After full dis- 
cussions he has announced a new En- 
tente between the three States which 
guarantees Italy’s assistance to pre- 
serve the independence of Austria. That 
is, of course, a direct challenge to Hit- 
ler. But Mussolini has coupled this 
defiance with new threats to France; 
for he insists that the well-known con- 
flict with France over Italy’s demands 
for expansion in Northern Africa and 
in Asia has not been settled. Italy still 
claims the right to control large areas 
in which France has hitherto refused 
to recognize any title she may claim to 
intrude. 
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The plain facts are that Italy insists 
upon preserving Austria’s independence 
in order to protect her present fron- 
tiers from possible encroachments by an 
enlarged Germany. Knowing that 
France also must guarantee support 
to Austria, she also claims large con- 
cessions in Africa and in Asia at the 
expense of France. Those who have 
hoped for a consolidation of anti- 
Socialist forces in Central Europe 
should bear this in mind. It is im- 
possible to count either upon Italy and 
Germany coming to any real agree- 
ment on general policy, or upon Italy 
and France having forgotten their dif- 
ferences in face of new threats from 
Hitler’s Government in Germany. 


HE pact which Mussolini has con- 

cluded confirms the necessity of con- 
sidering countries in Europe in groups 
rather than as separate units. There 
are possibilities of the pact being ex- 
tended to include working arrangements 
with some of the countries in south- 
eastern Europe. But insofar as it 
challenges both Germany and France, 
Italy’s new move rather increases than 
diminishes the danger of such a de- 
velopment as I forecast last month. It 
tends to throw France definitely into 
revolt against any sympathy with the 
Fascist governments of Central Eu- 
rope; and to that extent France is more 
likely to codperate with Spain than with 
Italy. 

On the other hand, Italy’s open sup- 
port of Austria against Hitler’s claims 
for a pan-German State deepens the 
split which divides the Central Euro- 
pean bloc. If anything like serious 
warfare is to be feared, the danger 
point is still Austria; and the main 
rivalry will be between Fascist Italy 
and Nazi Germany. Nothing could be 
more helpful to the wider plans of the 
Socialist forces which are striving to 
unite Russia with the democracies of 
western Europe than that the Fascist 
States in Central Europe should first 
fight each other over the future of 
Austria. 

Conditions ‘everywhere are so un- 
stable that it is impossible to envisage 
the future without allowing for a serious 
conflict of some kind—whether it take 
the form of war or revolution—which will 
almost certainly produce a new group- 
ing of forces on a wider scale. There 
are two obvious alternatives. One is 
that Central Europe should consolidate 
on an anti-Socialist basis, linking Italy 
and Austria with Germany, and perhaps 
with Poland and other adjacent coun- 
tries. That would create a solid anti- 
Socialist bloc. France, on the west, is 
still divided between conflicting sym- 
pathies; and no one can foresee whether 
France would emerge as a Socialist or 
an anti-Socialist country after a time, 
if the Anti-Socialist forces in France 


gathered strength and power behind an 
anti-Socialist barrier stretching across 
the centre of the Continent. Similarly 
in Spain, the reaction against revolution- 
ary Socialism might quite possibly. tri- 
umph, especially if the anti-Socialist 
forces in France triumphed. 

The other alternative, however, has 
been made more probable, at any rate 
for the time being, by Italy’s open de- 
fiance of France as well as of Germany. 
France is primarily anti-German, 
through fear of another. war of revenge; 
and she has welcomed the support of 
Italy in her effort to prevent Austria 
from being overrun by Hitler. But if 
Italy presses the claim to concessions 
in Tunis and in the Middle East, France 
will become as anti-Italian as she has 
been anti-German. The Socialist forces 
in France—where the refugees from Ger- 
man Socialism and Russian agents are 
constantly active—will then do all they 
can to inflame anti-Italian prejudice, 
and to encourage Italy to- become in- 
volved in open conflict with Germany 
over Austria. The result of any such 
development would be to concentrate 
conflict in Central Europe and to weaken 
the anti-Socialist combination by inten- 
sifying its natural divisions. 

In the meantime, Spain has been the 
chief focus of actual disturbance. After 
a month of feverish anxiety the new Gov- 
ernment has apparently surmounted its 
immediate difficulties. When Sefior 
Lerroux resigned early in March it 
seemed impossible that he could carry on 
without provoking violent hostility from 
the parties of the Left, which are deter- 
mined to prevent any tampering with 
the anti-religious measures of the first 
Government formed after the revolu- 
tion. Yet he succeeded in reconstruct- 
ing his Government with the addition of 
three new Ministers, none of whom were 
conspicuously identified with any party. 
It seemed impossible that such a Gov- 
ernment, formed to tide over an emer- 
gency, could last for long. It was con- 
fronted at once with the threat of a 
general strike, designed to intimidate the 
authorities, and the strike soon material- 
ized. The new Government met it as 
best it could, held out for some days 
while the trade unions and the extreme 
Socialists began to quarrel among them- 
selves, and eventually triumphed over the 
dissensions of its opponents. 


O far, the revolutionaries have appar- 
ently been thrown back. But they 
have other methods still to try ; and it will 
be long before anxiety has passed, even 


if there is no decisive upheaval. There 
are many complications in the reconstruc- 
tion of Spain, since the revolution, which 
cannot be discussed in detail here. But 
they provide ample opportunity for mis- 
chief-making, and for making any Gov- 
ernment unpopular which attempts to 
effect reconciliation with the Church. 


The chief complication is in Barcelona, 
the most important industrial city in 
Spain, which has for generations been 
one of the pivots of revolutionary propa- 
ganda and organization in Europe. 
Barcelona is the capital city of Cata- 
lonia, which has insisted upon securing 
its own autonomy since the revolution 
and which threatens to secede from 
Spain if the achievements of the revolu- 
tion are violated. Faced with that threat, 
any Government must choose between 
sacrificing the national tradition of 
Spain, or defying the antagonism of 
Barcelona, which remains the headquar- 
ters of Spanish socialism and revolu- 
tionary agitiation. 


HE success of the stop-gap Govern- 

ment in quelling the revolutionary ef- 
forts made during March was due much 
less to the Government than to the leaders 
of Catholic Action in Spain. Here also 
the position is full of complications, but 
the main facts may be briefly stated. 
Until the revolution, the Church and 
the monarchy were generally supposed 
to be inseparably associated. When the 
monarchy was overthrown, the revolu- 
tion attacked the Church as a matter 
of course, confiscated Church property, 
allowed churches and religious buildings 
to be burned down, and expelled the re- 
ligious communities which had, in fact, 
provided all the most efficient educa- 
tional institutions in Spain. The mon- 
archists were almost solidly Catholic, 
and many people believed that the Church 
must share the fate of the monarchy. 

But the Catholic reaction since the 
revolution has followed quite different 
lines. The Holy Father had already 
launched his campaign to organize 
Catholic Action as an international 
movement in every country, under the 
general direction of the Holy See and 
the immediate direction of the hier- 
archy in each country. It came to life 
with amazing rapidity in Spain, organ- 
ized without reference to party politics 
and simply as a concerted movement 
among Catholics to assert the rights and 
liberties of the Church. There were 
young and active men who had been al- 
ready inspired with its ideals, and their 
organ was the newspaper El Debate, of 
which Sefor Herrera was the editor. 
Before long Herrera resigned the news- 
paper editorship to become national 
president and organizer of Catholic Ac- 
tion throughout Spain. 

In the past eighteen months the Cath- 
olic Action movement has advanced 
with extraordinary strides. In the new 
conditions, new parties in the Cortes 
were quickly formed, and a young leader, 
Sefior Gil Robles, came suddenly into 


‘prominence as leader of the Catholic 


Agrarian Party. When the general 
elections were held last year, it had or- 
ganized a very active party machine, 
and it outdid all other parties in the 
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energy and resourcefulness of it propa- 
ganda. The result was a sweeping 
change in the composition of the new 
Cortes, and Gil Robles has since held the 
balance of power. He does not claim 
even to represent the whole Catholic 
vote, because many traditional Catho- 
lics still vote solidly for the monarch- 
ist groups. But he does unquestionably 
represent the majority of moderate Cath- 
olics in the new Spain who are deter- 
mined to reform and renovate the coun- 
try’s political institutions, and to decide, 
in the light of experience, what form of 
constitution is to be evolved. 


OST foreign newspapers either as- 
sume that Gil Robles is the official 
spokesman of the Church in Spain, or 
wrongly identify him with the young 
monarchists of the extreme Right. They 
are led by the son of General Primo de 
Rivera, who was virtually dictator of 
Spain under King Alfonso until a few 
years before the revolution. But in fact 
Gil Robles is no more than the leader 
of moderate Catholic opinion and one of 
the chief exponents of the ideals of 
Catholic Action in politics. Catholic 
Action itself remains aloof from all po- 
litical parties; and Herrera’s chief task, 
apart from mobilizing Catholic opinion, 
is to secure intimate coOperation between 
the various Catholic groups. They are 
as sharply divided on the issue of restor- 
ing the monarchy as are the Radicals 
and the Socialists in their desire to se- 
cure the permanence of democracy. The 
Catholic monarchists are demanding a 
restoration of the monarchy on the 
ground that the revolution has shown 
itself to be anti-religious and commu- 
nistic. But the Catholic vote generally 
is concerned to secure liberty for the re- 
ligious teaching orders, the right of free 
worship, and the restoration of prop- 
erty stolen from the Church, and to 
achieve a wider distribution of prop- 
erty, particularly concerning the peas- 
antry, on lines which are entirely op- 
posed to the socialist theories of the 
Left, which finds its chief supports in 
the industrial and urban districts. 
Already Catholic Action has become 
a highly organized and most formida- 
ble force in Spanish politics. The de- 
feat of anti-Catholic candidates at the 
elections is much more its concern than 
the return of candidates belonging to 
any particular party. Meanwhile its 
efforts have been concentrated upon 
Organizing propaganda by all the most 
modern methods. Aeroplanes, wireless, 
loudspeakers, all of the paraphernalia 
of political propaganda which Hitler has 
employed with such success in Ger- 
many, have been utilized to the utmost 
with striking success. But especially 


the Catholic Press has been developed | 


and extended in its scope. Sefior Her- 
rera, as a former editor of the Daily 
Debate, is an expert in press propa- 


ganda, and under his. direction enor- 
mous strides have been ‘made. 

The Debate itself, from being a staid 
conservative newspaper, has become the 
fighting organ of Catholic Action and 
has increased its sale enormously, es- 
pecially among the younger generation. 
Its offices have become the official head- 
quarters of Catholic Action. The uni- 
versities, which were generally anti- 
clerical before the revolution, are now 
full of enthusiasm for the ideals of 
Catholic Action, and its program is likely 
to be very different from that of the 
conservative Catholics, who formerly 
regarded the monarchy as the guarantee 
of all political security. 

Early in March the Debate celebrated 
its new-achievements with a most im- 
pressive occasion. It has appealed for 
funds, which have been forthcoming 
from all classes in a flood of small sub- 
scriptions, to develop its news services 
and its mechanical production and it 
has now installed what is said to be the 
most powerful printing machinery in 
Europe. The Bishop of Madrid came 
to bless the new printing machine, and 
the Papal Nuncio attended the cere- 
mony. For the occasion a special issue 
of the newspaper was produced, of sixty-~ 
four pages full of illustrations; and the 
machine was set in motion, producing a 
Niagara of copies at the rate of over 
thirty thousand an hour. 

But these mechanical developments 
are only one aspect of the Press cam- 
paign. Local newspapers all over Spain 
have been acquired and amalgamated, 
and central news services for pooling 
information and increasing the speed 
of transmission have been established in 
all important centers. Compared with 
a year ago, Catholic Action now con- 
trols an organization for mobilizing and 
influencing opinion all over Spain which 
would have been unthinkable before. 


O anyone who has followed these de- 

velopments, there was a very special 
significance in the remarkable letter 
which the Holy Father addressed early 
in March te the Catholic Primate of 
Lisbon, exhorting the Catholics of 
Portugal to organize Catholic Action in 
every way and to devote special atten- 
tion to developing the\Catholic Press. 
For years the Holy Father has been is- 
suing similar exhortations to every 
country, and his letter to the Primate 
of Portugal might have been equally 
well addressed to almost any Catholic 
country. But it was obvious that any 
letter addressed directly to Spain would 
have been exploited for political purposes 
by the enemies of the Church. In ad- 
dressing his letter to Spain’s nearest 
neighbor, the Holy Father could avoid 
such controversies .while expressing 
himself with full freedom on the prob- 
lems which were even more actual in 
Spain than in Portugal. 


That letter is certainly one of the 
chief documents in the history of Catho- 
lic Action. For journalists, especially, 
it was full of encouragement, as show- 
ing the intimate sympathy and knowl- 
edge with which the Holy Father has 
followed the progress and the problems 
of the Catholic Press. Emphasizing the 
enormous influence‘ of the daily news- 
papers, His Holiness pointed out what 
vast resources are now needed to pro- 
duce a first rate newspaper, capable of 
competing with its rivals. To secure 
greater strength and financial resources, 
he urged upon the proprietors of local or 
provincial newspapers the necessity of 
combining, even at personal sacrifice, in 
order to create a more powerful Catho- 
lic Press as a whole. 


N regard to Cahtolic Action, His Holi- 
ness defined once again its proper 
scope as being the codperation of the laity 
with the Church in an apostolic sense, in- 
sisting that such an apostolate is essen- 
tially part of the duties of a Christian life. 
As such, Catholic Action could take no 
part in politics, and hadnopreferences for, 
or objection to, any form of government 
or any party, provided its principles were 
consistent with Christian charity and jus- 
tice. But participation in politics, said 
the Holy Father, is a definite duty of 
social charity; and Catholic Action 
should train its members to take part in 
public life in order to ensure the applica- 
tion of Christian principles in politics. 
One result of such training would be that 
it would end the scandal of having so- 
called Catholics in politics, who “have 
one conscience for their private life and 
another for public life.” That condition 
has arisen often in France and Italy and 
in other countries, and especially in Spain 
since the revolution. 

Seldom has the Pope spoken so plain- 
ly in regard to the participation of Catho- 
lics in public life. The letter shows with 
what full and cordial sympathy he de- 
sires to encourage those who are fight- 
ing the battles of the Church in Spain 
and elsewhere. Two years ago it was 
generally assumed that the Church in 
Spain was obscurantist and effete and in- 
capable of adapting itself to the needs 
of a greatly changed world, if revolution 
should succeed. But Herrera and Gil 
Robles and the able advisers who support 
them have already given an example to 
Catholics all over Europe in organizing 
the counter attack against encroaching 
Bolshevism. In comparison with the 
larger principles which they are defend- 
ing, the question of monarchy or democ- 
racy is of very little importance. And 
the Pope’s own teaching in regard to 
modern political problems shows how lit- 
tle importance the Church attaches to 
forms of government, and how infinitely 
much to the necessity or real reform, both 
social and political, and general recon- 
struction on Christian principles. 





America Is Not Bankrupt 


By Gerhard Hirschfeld 


Soe has its lights and its shadows, 
because we know no better than to 
look at it from the dark or the sunny 
side but never in quite the same light. 
The world looks different on a day of 
blessed sunshine, and different again 
when rainclouds hang over the treetops. 

Of course, we do blame life for its 
changes, where we should better place 
the fault at our own doorsteps. But then, 
life is what we make of it. So is this 
depression. There is nothing absolute in 
it, not even in its causes. Or is there 
anybody to contest the view that we 
drifted into the 1928 and 1929 era of 
speculation because we were the specu- 
lators? Who is there to say that Fate 
dragged us into it, innocent lambs that 
we were? Who would deny the conten- 
tion that, as we sailed into it full blast, 
we can get out of it under our own 
steam? 

Yes, there are hundreds of things 
grave enough to cause us a headache. 
There always are. Only there are times 
when we prefer to ignore them. These 
days, however, we choose to exaggerate 
them. If America is bankrupt, I have 
yet to see the proof. If this country 

1 its vast possibilities has more obli- 
gations than assets, it would be interest- 
ing to see the figures. Let them haul 
Uncle Sam before the judge. The Uncle 
has plenty to show him. 

Undoubtedly, the country has debts, it 
has unemployment, it has still idle ma- 
chines, ships tied to their docks, despair- 
ing farm households and hungry indus- 
trial families. Let’s be businesslike and 
inquire about the thing of greatest im- 
portance, the debts of the nation. I don’t 
mean what the housewife owes the grocer 
and what I owe the newspaperman— 
they are paid out of current income. No, 
the real debts are the long-term debts for 
which income must be produced. Please 
don’t be too impatient to look at the 
figures ; it will be well worth your while: 


Farm mortgage debts..$ 8,500,000,000 
Urban mortgage debts. 35,000,000,000 
Railroad debts........ 11,900,000,000 
Public utility debts.... 12,000,000,000 
Industrial debts....... 
Financial debts........ 





$120,200,000,000 


NCE in a while you may hear or 
read that this country owes some- 

thing like double the above amount. This 
is entirely wrong, nobody could show you 
figures to back up such a statement. And 


if the debts were twice as high, even 
then this nation could live up to its obli- 
gations because there is some real wealth 
between Brooklyn and Beverly Hills. It 
is in the ground and above the ground; 
it is in the woods and it is in the cities; 
it is here and it is abroad; it is on the 
roads and it is in the homes. Just scan 
this table: 


Forests 


Tax-exempt land 

Real estate 

Buildings 

Machinery & equipment 62 
Highways 

Furnishings 

Wealth abroad 

Goods in process 

Gold stock 





$290,100,000,000 


In other words, the assets of the nation 
cover more than twice the total of obli- 
gations. On any terms and in any busi- 
ness, this would be considered a more 
than healthy state of affairs. On top of 
this, it is well to stop and consider that 
obligations have not been affected to any 
great extent by the drop in prices dur- 
ing the last four years, whereas the total 
of assets has been cut down considerably. 
If the showing still is as splendid as it 
is, it may be credited to the underlying 
economic strength of the country. 


UT, you may ask: If there is the 
wealth, where is the income? True 
enough: the national income has dropped 
from 81 billion dollars in 1929 to 40 
billions in 1933, and the average income 
per worker (including the unemployed) 
from $1,719 to $795. This, of course, 
merely proves that while the wealth is 
there, it is not being properly applied to 
the best interests of the people, account- 
ing for the silent factories and idle hands 
we mentioned above. It is not the inten- 
tion to take up the pro and con of the 
proper use of wealth, let us rather point 
to the fact that we are again learning to 
take advantage of the means of produc- 
tion as we have them at our disposal. 
And here is an indicator: cash divi- 
dends are staging their comeback. At 
the end of March, 1930, 600 companies 
were paying cash dividends to their com- 
mon stock-holders at the rate of $2,685,- 
000,000 a year. By June 30, 1932, it had 
shrunk to $958,000,000, and on January 
1, 1934, it had recovered to the extent 
of $1,039,000,000. The depression 
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caused a reduction of over 64%, and less 
than 5% of this loss in income has been 
restored. Of course, the large corpora- 
tions are a bit slow in handing out big 
dividends because their attitude toward 
business recovery is one of hesitancy, 
possibly of pessimism. A truer impres- 
sion is gained from the income reports, 
701 corporations revealing a total income 
for 1933 of $705,000,000, as compared 
with $239,000,000 in 1932. This is not 
a bad record at all. 

These statements about earnings refer, 
naturally, to -individual companies 
whereas we were talking of the nation 
and whether it is bankrupt. It was a 
little detour, I admit. Now, if we come 
to the earnings of the nation, that is, 
the Government, it really does not 
“earn” anything in the proper sense of 
the word. It merely takes in with one 
hand (taxes) and pays out with the 
other (expenditures). The week which 


.opens March 15 each year, is the rich- 


est week for tax collections. Just look 
over the last four years: 


and be convinced that Government col- 
lections are shaping up nicely. 

Then again, the question arises: how 
is the nation getting along in its trade 
relations with other countries? Not so 
badly; in 1932, the United States sold 
for $288,000,000 more than it bought 
from foreign countries; and in 1933 the 
surplus amounted to $226,000,000. The 
foreign-trade balance of the country is 
still active to the tune of a quarter-billion 
dollars a year—However, this is only 
the trade in goods and merchandise ; and 
there are other items, tourist traffic, ship- 
ping, war debts, gold shipments, credits, 
loans, investments and such things. We 
do not want to go into details because 
they are rather statistical. Suffice it to 
say that the Treasury in all these foreign 
transactions are taking in a net of $53,- 
000,000 which was the figure for last 
year. It is not a large sum to collect for 
the Government, but at least this coun- 
try does not pay foreign lands for the 
privilege of trading with them. 

These are the figures. Here and there 
they may give a false impression, but 
then, so does human nature. On the 
whole, they are rather trustworthy, just 
as human nature is. They show one 
thing clear and simple: AMERICA IS 
NOT_BANKRUPT. 





{ The First of Two Articles 


IS EVOLUTION TRUEP 


less 
een By Arnold Lunn 
big 
ard A PROLONGED study of evolutionary literature has convinced me of at least one 
cy, indisputable fact. Many an evolutionist has missed his true vocation. I find 
es- in their writings far more evidence of a talent for poetry or fiction than of cold, 
rts, detached weighing of evidence, which should be the prelude to a scientific verdict. 
me Evolutionary literature abounds in the most exact descriptions of creatures that 
red have never existed. Scientists, for instance, write about Pro-aves, birds for 
not whose very existence there is no shadow of evidence, fossil or otherwise, as if they 
kept poultry farms stocked with prize specimens of Pro-aves. Detailed drawings 
fer, are published of Pithecanthropus, “carefully shaded,” as Mr. Chesterton says, “to 
ues show that the very hairs of his head are all numbered. No uninformed person would 
ion imagine that this was a portrait of a thigh bone or of a few teeth and a fragment of 
sa a cranium.” The Christian faith is based on historic documents and on evidence 
me some of which is historic and some of which is direct and contemporary, but there 
1S, is no direct and no contemporary and no historic evidence for evolution. Fortu- 
not nately, a single tooth from prehistoric stratas suffices to make an evolutionist happy. 
of In 1922 an imperfect molar was found in the Pleiocene strata, and was peciagply 
—_ hailed as the tooth of a missing link who was labeled Hespericopithicus. “This 
the Hespericopithicus tooth,” wrote Professor Osborn, “is like the still, small voice. Its 
ich sound is by no means easy to hear. . . . This tooth speaks volumes of truth.” So it 
ch- did, for the tooth turned out to be the tooth of a bear, and poor old “Hespy” was 
ook ignominiously expelled from the Missing Link Club. 
000 Ais: Christians are free either to be- Great Britain and one of the most dis- theologian’s training in exact thought, we 
ne lieve or to reject the theory that the body tinguished scientists of the day, casts have a right to protest against the slip- 
000 of man has been evolved from the body of | grave doubts on evolution in his book, shod fashion with which the evolutionist 
animal ancestors. The purpose of the Evolution and Creation. | have readfew habitually confuses two totally different 
-ol- present article is not to refute evolution, better summaries of the present position things, changes within a framework of 
the complete proof of which would leave of the evolutionary controversy. Must definite limitations and changes which 
ow Christian doctrines unaffected, but to at- we, therefore, assume that Sir Ambrose transcend the limite of the natural 
ade tack the degradation of evidential stand- is “ignorant or superstitious” ? family. I think I was, perhaps, the first 
- $0 ards among modern scientists. “An asser- Professor Albert Fleischmann, Pro- to suggest the use of such terms as 
old tion,” said T. H. Huxley, “which out- fessor of Zodlogy in the University of “minor evolution” for the former and 
ght strips the evidence is not only a blunder Erlangen, Germany, stated in 1933 that “major evolution” for the letter. More 
the but a crime.” Now, it is easy to show that our modern knowledge of animal anatomy recently, Mr. Dewar suggesis that we 
The though evolution may be a plausible is quite incompatible with the leading should use “evolution” for the hypothesis 
r is theory, it is far from being a proven fact, modern tenets of the theory of organic _ that, say, a reptile has evolved into a bird, 
ion and consequently those who protest evolution. and “differentiation” for the fact that 
nly against the teaching of evolution to the That great scientist and convinced evo-__sea-urchins, over long periods, have ex- 
and young as an infallible dogma are fighting _lutionist, the late Yves Delage, admitted hibited certain minor changes. 
ip- the battle, not of religion, but of science. frankly that his belief in evolution was 
its, They are, in effect, condemning the kind _ based less on natural history than on per- OW, of all grotesque bluffs, the at: 
We of thing which Huxley himself described sonal philosophical opinion. “If one takes tempt to trot out the evidence for a 
use as a scientific crime. And I am inclined one’s stand upon the exclusive ground of fact which nobody disputes, the fact of 
- to to think that Huxley would have been the _ the facts,” he wrote, “it must be acknowl- minor evolution, as if it were evidence for 
ign first to criticize the following statement in edged that the formation of one species _ the debatable theory of major evolution is 
53,- a book which his grandson, Julian, helped from another species has not been demon- _ the most grotesque. Mr. H. G. Wells and 
last to write. “There is today,” write Messrs. strated at all.” Professor Julian Huxley, for instance, 
for Wells and Julian Huxley in The Science Few people would really believe that have headed a section of their book, The 
un- of Life, “no denial of the fact of organic evolution has been proved if the evolu- Science of Life, with this caption, “The 
the evolution except on the part of manifestly  tionist had not muddled the issue by un- -Continvity of Evolution as proved by 
ignorant and prejudiced and supersti- scientific terminology. One does not, of Sea-Urchins.” In other words, the con- 
ere tious minds.” Certainly the statement course, expect scientific terminology to servatism of the sea-urchins, which 
but which will be found in the same book to be as lucid, as unambiguous, as precise, throughout millions of years have re- 
the the effect that “evolution is a fact as well ina word as scientific, as the terminology mained substantially the same, is solemnly 
just * established as the roundness of the earth” of theologians such as St. Thomas cited as evidence to prove such tremen- 
one is not only a blunder but a crime. Aquinas. But when we have made every dous changes as the change from a rep- 
IS Sir Ambrose Fleming, F.R.S., the possible allowance, which charity dic- tile without wings into a bird. 
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limited evolution are sketchy in the ex- 
treme. The fossil records are eloquent in 
their witness of the possibility of evolu- 
tion within the framework of definite 
limitations, and are no less eloquent in 


the tacit refutation of the possibility of _ 


transcending those limits. There is, as 
Fleischmann insists, no evidence what- 
ever that the limits of species have ever 
been passed. The great anatomist, Vialle- 
ton, insists that the variations effected in 
animals by environment never transgress 
the limits of the natural family. The 
species, he says, is essentially the unit of 
the organic world, and its production ia- 
dicates a special intervention of creative 
power. 

Genesis may be nothing more than an 
inspired poem, but it is intriguing to dis- 
cover that we can find far more support 
for Genesis in the geological record than 
for the theories of evolutionists. 

The geological record suggests that the 
simplest forms of life were the first to ap- 
pear. So does Genesis. The geological 
record suggests that new types appeared 
suddenly, as if specially created. So does 
Genesis. The geological record does not 
suggest a pedigree stretching from the 
simplest cell to man, for in this case we 
should find a series of intermediate links 
between the different types. We find no 
such missing links. The geological record, 
which should be gradual and continuous 
if evolution be true, is abrupt and dis- 
continuous. New forms of life appear 
suddenly. The rocks are eloquent in their 
witness to great periodic advances, to 
sudden inspired discoveries, to new out- 
bursts of creative activity. Note that, 
again and again, we find forms con- 
structed on a fundamental new pattern. 
The first shells appear suddenly. The 
rocks record no experiments in shell 
making. There are no links between 
fishes and amphibians, no links between 
oviparous and placental mammals, and no 
true links between reptiles and birds. 
Archzopteryx, which has been claimed 
as a missing link, has been described by 
Vialleton, the greatest anatomist of the 
twentieth century, as a true bird. It is 
definitely not an intermediate, so he tells 
us, between reptiles and birds. And Berg, 
as we shall see, supports this view. 


VOLUTIONISTS retort that the 
geological record is very imperfect, 

and that we are therefore not entitled to 
draw any conclusion from the absence of 
those fossils whose existence is essential 
for this theory. But the evolutionists for- 
get that the whole chronological scheme 
is based on the assumption that we are en- 
titled to draw certain conclusions from 
the absence of fossils in certain strata. A 
fossilized bird in the Silurian strata, a 
human skeleton in the Triassic, would re- 
fute the whole evolutionary scheme, 
which is based on a definite sequence pro- 
ceeding from simpler to more complex 
forms. Evolutionists argue confidently 


from the absence of human skeletons in 
the Triassic, but the anti-evolutionist is 
forbidden to argue, diffidently, from the 
absence of fossilized feathers in Triassic 
strata. In other words, the evolutionist 
asks us to believe that the missing vol- 
umes in Nature’s books contain all the 
evidence which he needs to support his 
theory, and none of the evidence which 
the anti-evolutionist requires, a request 
which would be strange if the general 
drift of Nature’s autobiography sup- 
ported his thesis, but is grotesquely im- 
pertinent in view of the fact that the 
whole fossil record virtually negatives 
that thesis. 


F fossils be sentences in Dame Na- 
ture’s autobiography, then we must re- 
gretfully admit that the old lady has sig- 
nally failed to explain her. happiest and 
most fruitful discoveries. We would give 
a great deal for a few words on “How I 
thought of shells.” The first cells which 
we find are perfect in construction, a 
“miracle of device.” Many an established 
poet has spent vast sums in buying up 
poems which he wrote in his youth and 
destroying all known copies of such early 
experiments in verse-making. It would 
seem that Dame Nature is equally jealous 
for her reputation, and equally anxious 
to destroy her juvenilia. A great pity, for 
how fascinating would be a chapter open- 
ing on some such words as these: 

“Ah, how well I remember that sunny 
morning in those dear old mesozoic days, 
when the idea of a bird first flashed across 
my mind. The earth was getting dread- 
fully crowded, and it suddenly struck me 
that it would be a good plan to divert 
some of this traffic to the sky. Yes, but 
how? I puzzled and I puzzled, and then 
at last it occurred to me that scales might 
be transformed into feathers. How I 
wish you could have seen my first crude, 
abortive attempts at feather-making, how 
you would have laughed. The earth saw 
nothing like it again untfl man’s first 
tentative experiments at making aero- 
planes.” 

But the first feathers that we find per- 
form their functions perfectly. Dame 
Nature has been equally remiss in de- 
scribing her first experiments at varying 
the monotony of housing embryos in eggs 
by inventing a womb. “The change be- 
tween an embryo developing in an egg 
and an embryo developing in a uterus, 
and fed through a placenta by the 
mother’s blood, is ideationally, physiolog- 
ically, anatomically a prodigious change 
that—if it took place—could hardly take 
place gradually, and that certainly in- 
volved a great many other fundamental 
changes, such as—to mention only a few 
—mammary glands, new nerve reflexes, 
new hormones, pre-arrangement for 
parturition and for placental connection 
and separation, pelvic alterations.”* 





*“The Theology of Evolution,” page 60. 
By R. C. Macfie. 


Modern scientists are beginning to 
realize that the “imperfection of the geo- 
logical record” is wearing very thin as 
an excuse for failing to produce any of 
the evidence which the evolutionists re- 
quire to support their theory. Berg’s 
verdict on this question is important. No- 
body can suspect Berg, a Russian scien- 
tist employed by an atheistic government, 
of any prejudice in favor of religion. 
Moreover, Berg’s great work, Nomo- 
genesis, is thought highly of by Professor 
J. B. S. Haldane, who is certainly not 
biased in favor of Christianity. 

Berg certainly realizes the weakness 
of the appeal to the imperfections of the 
geological record. “It is truly remark- 
able,” he writes, “that palzontology in no 
way displays transitional forms between 
phyla and classes, and, possibly, not even 
between orders. Thus, we are ignorant 
of transitional forms not only between 
vertebrates and invertebrates, fishes and 
tetrapods, but even between cartilaginous 
(chondrichthyes such as sharks, etc.) 
and higher fishes (osteichthyes) ; in spite 
of a wonderful affinity between reptiles 
and birds, no transitional forms between 
them are known hitherto. Formerly, this - 
circumstance was accounted for by the 
imperfection of the geological record; 
but it is none the less surprising that the 
deeper our knowledge penetrates into the 
domain of fossils, the further back recede 
genetic inter-relations, which, as it were, 
ever elude our grasp.” 


HE public would have no excuse for 

believing in the alleged imperfection 
of the geological record were they not pre- 
vented from learning the truth by a scien- 
tific censorship far more effective than 
any exercised at Rome. It is, for instance, 
scandalous that there have been no dis- 
cussions of the statistics collected by Mr. 
Dewar and Mr. G. A. Leverson, statistics 
which have been published in Mr. De- 
war’s book, “Difficulties of the Evolu- 
tionary Theory.’ Mr. Dewar read a 
paper before the Victoria Institute, the 
one institution in England which will 
give an anti-evolutionist a fair hearing, 
but his paper was suppressed, as we shall 
see, in other quarters. 

Mr. Dewar’s statistics seem to shatter 
the dogma on which the evolutionist 
builds his case, the belief that the geo- 
logical record is so incomplete that it is 
positively caddish to draw attention to 
the absence from the rocks of all record 
of the intermediate types between the 
great orders. If Mr. Dewar’s statistics 
are inaccurate, let our scientific pundits 
demonstrate their inaccuracy. If they are 
accurate, let them meet his case, which 
is briefly this: The geological record is 
not notably incomplete. On the contrary, 
it is very fairly representative of land 
beasts. Birds, as we know, are less liable 
to be preserved as fossils. Mr. Dewar 
shows that, though there are only forty- 
eight genera of European land mammals 
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alive.today, we have discovered no less 
than eighty genera in the Lower Oligo- 
cene, a period which is roughly estimated 
to have closed some thirty million years 
ago. If our views are influenced by the 
wistful sighs of the evolutionist weeping 
over the incompleteness of the geological 
record, we should expect to find that only 
a small fraction of the land mammals in 
any period leave fossil remains. We 
should’ certainly not expect to discover 
twice as many fossilized land mam- 
mals in the Lower Oligocene as exist to- 
day. But is it really so rare for a genus 
to leave some record on the rocks ? Mani- 
festly; the odds against any individual 
member of that genus becoming fossilized 
are very heavy. Assume those odds are a 
million:to one. But, if there are several 
million individuals in the genus, the odds 
would then be heavily in favor of one in- 
dividual at least leaving a record on the 
rocks. In other words, we should expect 
to find, as indeed we do find, that the geo- 
logical record is reasonably representa- 
tive of the great genera. Mr. Dewar, for 
instance, has shown that every one of the 
modern European land mammals has left 
a fossil record. 

If all the European land mammals of 
today have left fossils, why, oh why, 
have the intermediate types in the past 
failed to fossilize? Why are these miss- 
ing links so immune to fossilization? If 
Nature has: been so generous in preserv- 
ing a fossil record of the forms that exist 
in the world today, why has she been so 
drastic in her censorship of the inter- 
mediate types? 

There may be an answer to this ques- 
tion, and, if there be, let our evolutionists 
produce it. Facts are stubborn things, 
and even the tyranny of our scientific 
censorship cannot suppress indefinitely 
the evidence which conflicts with scien- 
tific orthodoxy. 


R. DEWAR, who is a Fellow of the 
Zodlogical Society, sent his paper 
to the Society in the hope that it would be 
published. in the Proceedings. The Sec- 
retary returned the paper with the follow- 
ing remarks: “I am sorry, but the Pub- 
lication Committee cannot accept your 
paper. We got the opinion of a first-rate 
paleontologist and geologist about it, 
and he told us that, although it must have 
taken a very long time to compile it, he 
thought this kind of evidence led to no 
valuable conclusior.” . 

Please note that the palzontologist 
in question did not challenge the accuracy 
of the evidence. He disliked the conclu- 
sion to which it seemed to point. 

Is it surprising that Professor Dwight, 
the well-known Harvard anatomist, 
wrote as follows: “The tyranny of the 
Zeitgeist in the matter of evolution is 
overwhelming to a degree of which out- 
siders have no idea. Not only does it in- 
fluence (as I-admit it does in my own 
case) our manners of thinking, but there 


is oppression as in the days of the Terror. 
How very few of the leaders of science 
dare to tell the truth concerning their 
own state of mind.” 

It is undeniable, as Mr. Dewar says, 
that “those who do not accept this creed 
are deemed unfit to hold scientific offices ; 
their articles are rejected by newspapers 
or journals; their contributions are re- 
fused by scientific societies, and pub- 
lishers decline to publish their books ex- 
cept at the author’s expense. Thus the 
independents are today pretty effectually 
muzzled.” 


HE other day I met a Fellow of the 

Royal Society. “I am glad you are 
taking up this issue,” he said, “because, of 
course, we professional scientists can do 
nothing. Our hands are tied. Take my 
own case, for instance. Professor X re- 
gards Darwin as a Messiah. He has many 
good jobs in his gift, and no jobs going 
excepting to those who worship at the 
Darwin shrine.” 

It is high time that those of us who still 
believe in free thought should unite 
against the High Priests of Evolutionary 
Orthodoxy and insist that this fascinat- 
ing question should be freely discussed. 

If all other arguments against evolu- 
tion could be met, it would still be diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to find a satisfac- 
tory answer to the difficulty of sterility. 
To discuss the point we must begin by 
defining what we mean by species. 

Professor Poulton must, I think, be 
credited with the most satisfactory defini- 
tion of a species. He defines a species as 
an inter-breeding community, a defini- 
tion which I like for two reasons. In the 
first place, it is clear-cut ; and in the sec- 
ond place it may prevent evolutionists 
claiming that they have proved the trans- 
formation of species by the simple ex- 
pedient of labeling two closely-allied 
inter-breeding members of the same 
group as different species. 

Take the well-known case of the hare 
and the rabbit. These two rodents exhibit 
remarkable similarities of structure and 
posture suggesting a common ancestor in 
the not too remote past. But they reso- 
lutely refuse to inter-breed. A species, as 
Mr. Kindersley remarks in an interesting 
paper read before the Victoria Institute, 
“with its isolating factor of sterility 
stands for fixed rigidity, and that spells 
death to any theory of organic evolution, 
since all life, vegetable and animal, is 
marshalled into ‘species.’ That factor of 
sterility has never been known to be ‘ac- 
quired.’ It is the one determining patent 
of ‘species’ all the while open to proof.” 

Mr. Kindersley’s name may not carry 
conviction for he is not an evolutionist, 
and he is not a professional scientist. 
But it is less easy to dismiss Sir William 
Bateson, who says: “If ‘species’ have a 
common origin, where did they pick up 
the ingredients which produce this sexual 
incompatibility (sterility) ? Almost cer- 


tainly it is a ‘variation’ in which some- 
thing has been added.” 

The old argument from recapitulation, 
which Haeckel popularized, has been 
greatly weakened by recent criticism. 
Few scientists now would confidently as- 
sert that certain vague resemblances be- 
tween the embryo of a man and the 
embryo of a fish are in themselves strong 
enough to justify the belief that men are 
descended from fishes. Professor Ham- 
man has examined very thoroughly the 
evidence for recapitulation, and sums up 
his conclusions thus: “The changes that 
the ovum goes through up to its final 
adult form allows no conclusion to be 
drawn as to its ancestry.” Mr. de Beer, 
a convinced evolutionist, in his stimulat- 
ing book, Biology and Evolution, al- 
lows no evolutionary conclusions to be 
drawn from embryology. The statement 
that “ontogeny and recapitulation of 
phylogeny leads to results which show 
not only that there is no universal truth, 
but also that as a slogan it has blinded 
attention to certain important directions 
in the understanding of the problems of 
heredity, embryology and evolution.” 

The argument from vestigial remains 
has been brilliantly criticized in one of 
the most stimulating chapters of a stimu- 
lating book, The Theology of Evolution, 
by R. C. Macfie. 


PROLONGED study of evolution- 

ary literature has convinced me of 
at least one indisputable-fact. Many an 
evolutionist has missed his true vocation. 
I find in their writings far more evidence 
of a talent for poetry or fiction than of 
cold, detached weighing of evidence, 
which should be the prelude to a scien- 
tific verdict. Evolutionary literature 
abounds in the most exact descriptions of 
creatures that have never existed. Scien- 
tists, for instance, write about Pro-aves, 
birds for whose very existence there is 
no shadow of evidence, fossil or other- 
wise, as if they kept poultry farms stocked 
with prize specimens of Pro-aves. De- 
tailed drawings are published of Pithean- 
thropus, “carefully shaded,” as Mr. 
Chesterton says, “to show that the very 
hairs of his head are all numbered. No 
uninformed person would imagine that 
this was a portrait of a thigh bone or of 
a few teeth and a fragment of a cranium.” 
The Christian faith is based on historic 
documents and on evidence some of which 
is historic and some of which is direct 
and contemporary, but there is no 
direct and no contemporary and no his- 
toric evidence for evolution. For- 
tunately, a single tooth from prehistoric 
stratas suffices to make an evolutionist 
happy. In 1922 an imperfect molar was 
found in the Pleiocene strata, and was 
promptly hailed as the tooth of a missing 
link who was labeled Hespericopithi- 
cus. “This Hespericopithicus’ tooth,” 
wrote Professor Osborn, “‘is like the still, 
small voice. Its sound is by no means 
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easy to hear. . . 
volumes of truth.” 

So it did, for the tooth turned out to 
be the tooth. of a bear, and poor old 
“Hespy”. was ignominiously expelled 
from the Missing Link Club. 

[ have given in the second edition of 
my book, The Flight. From Reason, many 
examples of the imaginative flights of 
evolutionists, and the liberties which they 
hold themselves free to take with the 
evidence. Fossils have an ugly habit of 
turning up in the wrong strata. Equus, 
for instance, appeared in strata which 
had been classified’ as miocene in an 
earlier geological map, which was 
naughty of equus, for. he had no business 
to appear on the planet before his alleged 
ancestors had been born. So the map 
was hastily revised and the strata was re- 
labeled in order that equus might be 
bundled back into the period in which he 
was permitted by the evolutionists to 
exist. . Equus has been a troublesome 
creature in many ways. It is impossible 


. This tooth speaks 


to imagine two chance schemes of evolu- 
tion terminating by accident in the pro- 
duction of one and the same type. If 
America and Europe had never been con- 
nected by a land bridge, it would be im- 
possible for the accidental effects of 
natural selection to produce one and the 
same type, the extinct American equus 
and the extant European equus in dif- 
ferent continents. Consequently, the evo- 
lutionist invents the land bridge. He 
upheaves the ocean bed and produces a 
land bridge for the equits to march across 
from one continent to another. Evolu- 
tion is true. Therefore, America and 
Europe were once connected by a’ land 
bridge. How do we know that this land 
bridge existed ? Because evolution is true. 


HE hypothesis of “overthrust” is 
very useful for evolutionists in dis- 
tress if fossils will misbehave; the faith- 
ful must remember that faith can move 
mountains. Immense mountain masses 
detach themselves from their roots and 


start slowly creeping over younger rocks 
until they come to rest with the weary 
sigh of a rock which has done its duty. : 
R. C. G. McConnell, of the Canadian Sur- 
vey, comments on the odd fact that the 
surface soil does not appear to have been 
much disturbed by these vast thicknesses 
of rock which are supposed to have-slid 
over the lower strata. Clearly the device 
of “overthrust” is a godsend to geologists 
who have difficulty in reconciling the 
position of fossilized beds with the evo- 
lutionary theory. ; 

All of which had been foretold in Holy 
Writ, for it is David who tells us that 
“the moutains skip like rams”; and it 
was Isaiah who foretold the land bridge 
across which equus wandered from 
America to Europe, the land bridge “that 
led them through the deep as a horse.” 

Next month I hope to show that the-at- 
tempt to explain the development of life 
as a mechanical and mindless evolution 
from simpler to more complex forms has 
broken down all along the line. 





SOME FAMILY NAMES 


By Leonard Wilson 


Have you ever asked yourself the 
question: What does my name mean? 
And did you not go on: How came it to 
be adopted? By whom was it first borne, 
and when? What did those old progeni- 
tors of mine do, and where did they live 
in the old country? When did the family 
first come to the New World, and where 
did they settle? Was our family name 
inscribed upon the immortal roll of those 
who took valiant part in the great strug- 
gle to achieve this nation’s independence, 
and if so, who bore it? 

One has a right to information which 
will answer all such questions as these, 
and the head of each family should secure 
it for his own sake and for the benefit of 
his children and descendants who will 
bear his name long after he himself shall 
have been gathered to his fathers. “Every 
man feels an honest pride in being called 
by his father’s name.” By long associa- 
tion, it falls like music on his ears, and 
he does right to accord it respect and 
reverence, 

Contrary to general belief, heredity 
surnames are not yet very old. They were 
practically unknown prior to the Nor- 
man Conquest in 1066, and, in most-of the 
old countries of Europe from which we 
or our ancestors came, they did not come 
into general use until about the middle 
of the fourteenth century. Prior to that 
time, an individual was usually known by 


his Christian or baptismal name, with the 
Christian nanie of his father added. This 
method served well enough for those 
days when men were clad in steel, and 
when the devices which were emblazoned 
upon the shield proclaimed a man’s na- 
tionality, his family, and his identity. 
But when firearms were introduced, the 
shield fell into disuse, as it failed to af- 
ford adequate protection against missiles 
hurled by explosion, although it still 
served as a safeguard against the thrust 
of spear and sword, and against the blow 
of the battle-axe. This fact hastened the 
adoption of hereditary surnames until, in 
most of the countries of the old world, 
by the fifteenth century, each family bore 
its distinctive surname, by which the de- 
scendants of that family might be known, 
either in its original or in an altered 
form. 

Thus in the time of the introduction of 
surnames, John, the son of William, 
might be known as John, William’s son, 
which has now become John William- 
son; if of Norman parentage, the form 
would be John Fitz-William; in Scot- 
land, John MacWilliam; in Ireland, 
John O’ William ; and in Wales, John Ap- 
William or John Williams. Or a man’s 
trade or occupation may have been used 
as the designating surname. John, if he 
were a carpenter, became John Carpen- 
ter, or John Baker, John Taylor, John 


Weaver, as the case might be. Or per- 
haps the location of the family home 
might be used, and then we get such sur- 
names as John Field, John Woods, John 
Cliffe, or John Bywater. 

Occasionally, also, a personal charac- 
teristic, or the appearance of the head of 
the family, led to the adoption of the 
hereditary name. From this source we 
get such names as John Brown, from his 
dark complexion; John Roth, from his 
red hair and ruddy cheeks; John Fair- 
bairn, indicating light hair and skin; 
John Longshanks, from his long, thin 
legs; or even John Cameron, which last 
name is said to have been derived from 
the Gaelic (incorrectly, I think), and to 
mean “the man with the crooked nose.” 
Then, too, sometimes, and very naturally, 
one or more of the devices borne by the 
family on its shield of arms gave rise to 
the family name. Such names as Wolf, 
Lion, Bear, etc., may be traced to this 
source. 


NE striking example of this kind is 

the name of Standish. We haveall 

heard of Miles Standish, yet unless one 
had some knowledge of the ancient Coat 
of Arms of the Standish family, one might 
puzzle one’s brains unavailingly in the 
effort to ascertain how such a curious 
name came to be adopted. But a flood 
of light is thrown on this point when we 
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learn that on the shield of the Standish 
family have been borne for many genera- 
tions three little standing dishes, each 
one on three little feet. So they took 
one of these for their surname and called 
themselves Standish. In addition to the 
foregoing, there were other sources from 
which family names were derived. 

The, distinguished name of Fairfax is 
another of special interest to Americans. 
It is taken from the Anglo-Saxon terms 
facger, meaning fair or light-colored, and 
feax, meaning hair, this family, there- 
fore, receiving its name from their 
possession of light, beautiful, bushy hair. 
Fuller, in his Worthies of England, 
states that in his time twenty generations 
of Fairfaxes had resided in one spot, at 
Walton, in Yorkshire, an instance of 
long territorial possession by one name 
and family. The late representative of 
this ancient race, Lord Fairfax, was an 
American by birth and parentage, who, 
with the same republican principles 
which actuated his great ancestor, pre- 
ferred a quiet life in Maryland to a seat 
in the House of Lords. 

As an illustration of the fact that a 
surname often brings to mind a charm- 
ing picture of life in the Middle Ages, 
the word “Stationer” may be mentioned, 
which is the name of both a business and 
a family. Its origin is simple and in- 
teresting. In the Middle Ages very few 
people knew how to write, such knowl- 
edge being largely confined to the priests 
and clerks. When letters were required 
to:be written, the services of a profes- 
sional “scrivener” were needed, and, if 
a deed had to be engrossed, then a “lim- 
ner” who did the painting and engrossing 
on the parchment was also called into 
service, These scriveners and limners 
had a custom of placing small tables and 
stools on the sidewalk of a busy street in 
London called Cheapside, and there 
awaited the call of their clients. On the 
wall of this street, bordering the side- 
walk, were carvings, at intervals, in ac- 
cordance with the custom of the age, of 
the Stations of the Cross, just as they 
may be seen on the walls of Catholic 
churches today. The scriveners and 
limners were quick to see the advantage 
of placing their desks and chairs beneath 
these Stations of the Cross, and, owing 
to their location, they soon became known 
as the “stationers,” a name which has 
remained to them to our day. 


T is difficult to write upon the subject 

of family surnames without touching 
upon its allied sciences, genealogy and 
heraldry, there being a very close re- 
lation between the three. This may be 
illustrated in some of the following 
cases: 

The surname Palmer, one of great 
antiquity, signifies an incessant pilgrim, 
one who has spent all his time visiting 
holy shrines, whereas the ordinary pil- 
grim returned to his usual course of life 


as soon as his particular devotional 
journey was finished. The palmers were 
so named from the branch of the palm 
tree which they were accustomed to carry 
when returning from the holy wars. This 
is referred to by Sir Walter Scott in 
his lines: 


The faded palm-branch in his hand, 
Showed pilgrim from the Holy: Land. 


The palmer, however, was more of a 
devotee than an ordinary crusader. There 
can be no doubt that this name was as- 
sumed by one who, at the time of its 
adoption, was unjustifiably proud of the 
pious journeys he had undertaken to the 
detriment of his personal comfort and 
worldly fortune. In a document of the 
thirteenth century the name is written 
Palmarius, and, later, Le Palmer. 


HE ancient and honorable family of 

Field bears one of the oldest names 
in all Europe, as it can be clearly traced as 
far back as the Norman Conquest. It is, 
of course, derived from a location, and 
probably signified originally the land 
from which the timber had been felled, 
just as the name Woods signified land 
on which the trees were still standing. 
The surname was anciently written De 
la Felde, as was also the noun from which 
the name was derived, an example of it 
being that passage in the early editions 
of the Bible: “Consider the lilies of the 
felde.” 

Successive heads of the family of De 
la Felde were powerful Norman barons. 
Their home was at the Chateau de la 
Felde, near Colmar, in Alsace, the Counts 
de la Felde having been proprietors of 
the large lands and castles near Colmar 
from the earliest period of the Middle 
Ages. Count Hubertus de la Felde was 
the first of his race to emigrate to Eng- 
land. He attended William the Con- 
queror and, in 1069, in recognition of 
his valuable military services, received 
large grants of land in the County of 
Lancaster. In the fourteenth century, 
in consequence of the wars between Eng- 
land and France, the English de la Feldes 
dropped their French prefix and ever 
after wrote their name Field. 

The Arms of this family consist of a 
shield on which are shown a chevron 
of honor and three golden garbs or 
sheaves of wheat. The old motto reads 
Sans Dicu Rien—Without God, Nothing. 
The garb is one of the most highly prized 
of all heraldic emblems. It represents 
God’s greatest material gift to mankind, 
and the raising of wheat is an occupation 
so old that no man, to this day, knows in 
what country it was first grown. The 
ancients. held that it was first implanted 
by God Himself in the Garden of Eden. 
As an armorial device it typifies the ac- 
cumulation of wealth by means of honor- 
able industry. 

Mention of the name of Gilmour should 
not be omitted. It means, literally, a 


follower or servant of a chieftain. The 
word gill is a prefix of many old Gaelic 
personal names which have now become 
surnames. In the early ages of Chris- 
tianity, in Scotland, it was customary 
for devout persons to designate them- 
selves as servants, either of Our Savior 
or of some Saint. Hence such names as 
the following: 


Gillies: The servant of Jesus. 
Gilchrist: The servant of Christ. 
Gillebride: The servant of St Bridget. 
Gilpatrick : The servant of St. Patrick. 
Gillespie: The servant of the Bishop. 
Gilroy: The servant of the King. 


The name Cross is an interesting one. 
It was applied in general to the crosses 
which, in olden days, stood at the inter- 
section of two roads. Each cross was 
dedicated to some Saint and served also 
as a direction post, and although such 
crosses have long disappeared, they have 
left the names of Cross and Crouch as 
family surnames. It is to be noted, too, 
that the term “cross-roads” does not mean 
the crossing of one road over another, 
but to the ancient cross which originally 
stood at the intersection. 

Another name with a sacred signifi- 
cance is that of Calvary. Many monastic 
establishments of old had ‘within ‘their 
grounds an elevated mound represent- 
ing Mt. Calvary, the scene of Our Lord’s 
Death. A spiral path leading to its sum- 
mit was called the Via Crucis, and hither, 
on Good Friday, a large crucifix was 
borne in procession by the monks -and 
fixed upon the crest. A fine example of 
such a calvary still exists at Lewes Priory 
in England. From residence near such 
a spot the surname of the family was 
derived. 

“What’s in a name?” Far more than 
most people think. One writer, answer- 
ing this oft-propounded question, replies : 
“Names are not mere senseless arbitrary 
sounds, They are, for the most part, 
mines of romance, of poetry, or of his- 
tory whose treasures are lost to the man 
who knows not their origin or their 
growth.” If family surnames were but 
marks of distinction, serving only to dis- 
tinguish one family from another, num- 
bers would do just as well. 


ORDS long obsolete in our written 
or spoken language still survive in 
our family nomenclature. Anyone who 
will take even a passing interest in this 
subject will find that our names often tell 
us a story of days long gone; of times 
when knight met knight in personal com- 
bat in battle, joust, and tourney ; of those 
glorious days of old “when faith was 
vivid and devotion strong.” While 
“Christian names mark our relation to 
God, surnames mark our relation to 
society.” 
The Heralds have an old legend that 
the first of the name Leslie acquired dis- 
tinction and a name at one and the same 
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time by overcoming a knight in battle at 
a spot between a less lee (a small 
meadow) and a greater. This is com- 
memorated in the old rhymes of Scot- 
land in the lines: 


“Between the Less-Lee and the Mair, 
He slew the Knight, and left him there.” 


The parish of Leslie is in Aberdeen- 
shire, Scotland, and Leslie Castle, the 
seat of the ancient barons of this name, 
still exists. The Arms of this family 
contain three buckles on a belt of honor, 
and these are borne in allusion to this 
incident. Queen Margaret of Scotland, 
when crossing a river on horseback, was 
being carried away by the stream when 
Sir Bartholomew Leslie, at considerable 
risk to himself, succeeded in dragging 
her to land by her belt or girdle. Hence 
a belt and three buckles were assigned 
to him as a Coat of Arms, with the words 
“Grip Fast” for a motto, from the Queen 
calling out these words when in danger. 


HE name Webster is an interesting 
one as it points to a feminine occupa- 
tion, later followed by the masculine per- 
suasion, the term becoming hereditary as 
a surname. The termination ster is Anglo- 
Saxon and always denotes a feminine 
occupation, as the termination er does a 
masculine one. For instance, brewing, 
baking and weaving were formerly femi- 
nine labors, and, consequently, the name 
Bréwster denotes the woman, not the 
man, who brews; Baxter means the 
woman who bakes and Webster the 
woman who weaves. A good illustration 
of this class of names is that of Spinner, 
the man who spins the flax; Spinster, 
the woman who spins, or, if she no longer 
does so, and is still unmarried, the term 
descriptive of her station in life implies 
that her feminine forebears certainly did. 
Proctor is a fine name with a fine 
derivation. It is taken from the Latin 
procurator, meaning one who acts for 
another or takes care of his interest. It 
was also descriptive of one who collected 
alms for the sick or for others who were 
unable to solicit help for themselves. 
Unfortunately, however, later, anyone 
who asked for help for any purpose, even 
beggars, were called indiscriminately 
“proctors.” This explains the curious 
inscription over Watts Hospital at 
Rochester, England, founded in 1579, 
which declares that “Six poor travellers 
may receive lodging, entertainment, and 
fourpence cash, for one night, provided 
they are not Rogues nor Proctors.” 
Simnel isa rare name. It really means 
“the finest sort of bread.” In Shropshire 
the word is still in use to designate a 
particular kind of cake. The surname is 
allusive. to the trade. In that ancient 
document, The Chronicle of .. Battle 
Abbey, it is set down that King William 
the Conqueror, at the foundation of the 
Abbey, gave his monks “a memorial of 
his love in appointing for their daily use 


bread fit for the table of a king, which is 
commonly called ‘simenel,’ thirty-six 
ounces by weight, and one-fourth more 
during Lent that something might remain 
for charity.” It is of interest to note, 
with regard to such names as these, that 
in the Rotuli Hundredorum, an ancient 
Roll of the fourteenth century, there is 
mentioned a lady, living at Wroxeter, 
England, who is referred to as “Petro- 
nilla Swetedoughe,” so called, doubtless, 
on account of her skill in making bread. 

The name Jackman calls for a word of 
explanation. One might naturally as- 
sume that its bearer was a descendant of 
some John or other, but if we did so we 
would be making a double error. For 
“Jack” is not, and never has been, a son 
of John, it being an anglicized form of 
the French Jacques, meaning James. But 
Jackman refers to neither John nor 
James. A “jack,” in olden days, was a 
coat of mail, or a stout leather jerkin 
worn by soldiers, whence we get our 
modern “jacket.” The wearer of such 
a garment would naturally be called a 
Jackman, hence the founder of this 
family, doubtless, was a valorous soldier 
in his day, fully accounted and equipped 
for the fray, which was the principal 
business of life in those days. 

A charming little story accounts for 
the adoption of the name Tripp. This 
family was originally called Howard, 
and the knight bearing it took part in the 
siege of Boulogne. King Henry V was 
present at the assault, and, after the city 
had fallen, asked for details as to how 
the army had managed to gain entrance 
and to take the city and castle. Howard, 
who was standing near, answered the 
King by saying, “Your Majesty, I tripped 
up the walls.” The King replied, “Hence- 
forward Tripp shall be thy name and no 
longer Howard,” and the founder of this 
family was honored by having a silver 
scaling-ladder added to his Coat of Arms 
in commemoration of his exploit. 


N the course of the generations, many 
names have been altered so much, 
both in spelling and pronunciation, that 
frequently the original meaning of the 
name is entirely hidden and is discernible 
only upon analysis. In some cases indeed 
people have come to give to a name a sig- 
nificance the very opposite of that which 
was intended. The surname Fear, for 
instance, instead of implying that he 
who first bore it may have been what 
we call a coward, is taken from a Gaelic 
word meaning “a real man, a hero.” 
Similarly, Mr. Badman far from practis- 
ing evil, is, according to his name, “one 
who prays for another,” the original 
word being “beadsman,” from the prac- 
tice of using beads as an aid to devotion, 
as, for instance, the rosary. Mr. Burns, 
too, far from having anything to do with 
flames or fire, takes his name from the 
cold water of the river, or “burn.” 
The mention of water suggests other 


names associated with liquids. Mr. 
Brewer, for instance, has not necessarily 
anything at all to do with the making of 
beer or ale, but indicates merely that his 
family formerly lived on a bruyére, or 
heath. The name of Mr. Bottler does not 
indicate a “tippler,” but implies that he 
is the owner of a mansion or hall, while 
that of Mr. Brandy—a Scandinavian 
name—tells us that he possesséd ‘br used 
a sword, or “brand.” The name Tankard, 
also, has no connection with any bever- 
age, hard or soft, but is an unfortunate 
corruption of the aristocratic and chival- 
rous name of Tancred! It is hard to be- 
lieve that there could be such a name as 
Goodbeer, and yet it is a fact, and a very 
ancient and honorable name in the bar- 
gain. ‘ 


HEN crossing the Atlantic on one 

occasion I was startled and amused 
to learn that the name of the steward who 
was assigned to look after my comfort 
and my cabin was named Gotobed! But 
it is a real surname, for I have since 
ascertained that it is of record as early 
as the twentieth year of the reign of 
Edward I. And it is an anglicized form 
of the old German term Gott-bet, mean- 
ing “Pray to God.” 

What strange names some people have, 
strange merely on account of the corrup- 
tions which have crept in, mainly, no 
doubt, in an effort to spell the name in 
accordance with a faulty pronunciation. 
The pages of any City Directory will 
reveal a multitude of names the original 
significance of which is hidden. Mr. 
Alabaster, for instance, has no connec- 
tion with gypsum or calcite, his name 
meaning “one who wielded the long bow.” 
Mr. Anvil has nothing to do with that 
implement of hardware which the name 
seems to denote, but indicates him to be 
a descendant of’a proud old Norman 
family which formerly owned estates in 
the city of Anneville, in France, the head 
of which family was one of the com- 
panions of William the Conqueror at the 
Battle of Hastings in 1066. 

The paternal ancestor of Mr. Ashman 
was quite evidently a spearman, “ash” 
and “spear” in the old days being 
practically synonymous, the handle of 
that ancient weapon of offence being al- 
ways madeof ash wood. Mr. Bigg,or Mr. 
Biggs, is not necessarily large in stature ; 


_ the name was originally Biga, denoting 


that officer of the court who provided 
the carriages for the King. Mr. Billman 
is not, perforce, one of those objectionable 
persons who sometimes calls with per- 
emptory demand for the settlement of an 
account, but his name points to him as a 
valorous soldier who wielded the battle- 
axe. Mr. Body is, or ought to be, a page 
or messenger, while the name of Mr. 
Goodbody signifies nothing less than 
“God’s Messenger,” that is, a preacher 
of the Gospel. 
Mr. Broad may have but a slight figure, 
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his name implying residence at that point 
on the river bank where it broadens into 
a mere or lake. Mr. Banker is a man 
with a bon cocur, that is a kind heart (if 
he only were!); Mr. Clark ought to 
be, if he is not, a “learned person,” while 
Mr. College may never have studied at 
any seat of learning, his name merely in- 
dicating the former residence of his 
family in a court or building where many 
residents entered through one common 
gateway. The name Eve does not refer 
to eventide, nor to the mother of man- 
kind, but is taken from the river Evre in 
Normandy. Some years ago a London 
perfumer displayed above his store win- 
dow his appellation of “Adam Eve.” 
Some ascribe the name Lemon to the 
Norman Le Mont — The Mountain. 
Others, perhaps more correctly, derive 
it from an early Middle English term 
meaning one much beloved or very dear, 
hence a sweetheart. An ancient writing 


says: “And he sayed he would be her 
lemon. And she asked him if he were a 
Knyghte. And he sayed nay. And then 
she sayed that he myghte not be her 
lemon.” 
from the water fowl, but from the Anglo- 
Saxon draca, meaning a dragon. So that 
it must be understood to signify, not the 
harmless denizen of the pool, but the fell 
dragon of medieval romance. It was 
doubtless applied to the first bearer in al- 
lusion to his desperate fighting qualities. 

Not necessarily is Mr. Law an at- 
torney, nor a descendant of attorneys. 
His name implies the former residence 
of his family on rising ground, the term 
still being used in the North of England 
to designate an eminence. The termina- 
tion Jaw in such names as Greenlaw, 
Whitelaw, Fairlaw, etc., has this same 
significance. It has been stated that “if 
the law be viewed as one of the black 
arts, as the late Mr. Douglas Jerrold 


The name Drake is taken, not. 


suggested, it is significant that its chief 
exponents are Coke and Blackstone!” 
But there is a serious side to the study 
of surnames, for it implants in the mind 
a respect and veneration for the worth- 
while virtues and achievements of those 
of long ago, and incites us to an emula- 
tion of all that is noble and true. It is 
well to remember, also, that such a study 
as this is not without profit educationally. 
“To review the sources of a people’s 
nomenclature is to review a people’s his- 
tory. When we remember that there is 
nothing without a name, and that.every 
man’s name came not by chance, but was 
given out of some nation’s spoken 
language to denote some characteristic 
that thought expressed, we can readily 
appreciate how important is the drift of 
each—what a record each must contain. 
It may seem but a slight thing to call a 
person by this name or that, and yet it 
lies at the root of all man’s progress.” 





FACT 


Me GUESS: Did you ever notice, 
Mr. Fact, that our contact with the 
churches has one aspect entirely differ- 
ent from our contact with life in general ? 


Mr. Fact: I don’t quite understand. 
Of course, our relationship to our church 
is and, I believe, ought to be something 
quite apart from every-day life. 


Mr. Guess: No, I don’t mean that. I 
am not aiming at the spiritual. Let us 
talk about the material. The thought 
that occurred to me in church last Sun- 
day was this: In business, at home and 
everywhere in life we are accustomed to 
act, to give and to take on the basis of 
knowledge. If we think of the security 
of our home, we like to think at the same 
time of our monthly income which makes 
that home possible. If we acquire a new 
account in our business, we like to figure 
out the gain and the possible loss. We 
interest ourselves in the theatre and the 
movies, the banks and real estate and 
taxes, and so forth. And because we are 
interested, we like to know what is going 
on in government and in business. 


Mr. Fact: True enough. But what 
in the world has that got to do with our 
Catholic Church ? 


Mr. Guess: That’s just the point. 
Aside from the spiritual side of the 
Church, it seems to me that this world 
of religion must consist of very material 
factors; that many events must be tak- 
ing place,- that memberships must be 


versus GUESS 


By George Rypins 


changing, education must be spreading 
or regressing, as the case may be—in 
short, that things similar to our business 
life, to our family life must be going on 
in the world of religion. Why don’t we 
ever hear of that side of the church? I 
like to think of religion as a world of 
brotherhood. Why, then, should we not 
be interested in this world and its events, 
no matter how many miles away, just as 
much as we are in the events of every- 
day life? 


Mr. Fact: But the world of religion 
is full of “news,” if that’s what you mean. 


Mr. Guess: That’s exactly the word 
I had in mind. 


Mr. Fact: Believe me, Mr. Guess, 
this world of the churches and of the 
temples has as much “color” as any you 
could show me. Now take for instance 
the Catholic world. Do you know that 
last fall 24 Catholic schools have closed 
(due to insufficient funds), affecting 
3,000 children? On the other hand, the 
cost of a first year in college is much 
lower in Catholic institutions, compared 
with private colleges. 


Mr. Guess: That’s interesting. Can 
you give me some comparative figures ? 


Mr. Fact: Gladly. The typical cost 
in a men’s college is $1023 the first year, 
in Catholic colleges only $607. Or take 
women’s colleges where the average cost 
is $986; in Catholic institutions it is only 


$709. Or even coéducational colleges 
where the average cost is $979, com- 
pared with Catholic colleges where the 
typical cost is only $653. 


Mr. Guess: Then, Catholic education 
should really march at the head of the 
column. 


Mr. Fact: It should, but it doesn’t. 
There is the Brooklyn Public Library 
system with its 12 branches. Believe it 
or not, Protestant religious books out- 
number Catholic books seven to one. 
At the same time, for more than three 
years Catholic books have been bor- 
rowed on an average of nearly two times 
more often than Protestant books. So 
we have fewer books, but they are read 
more widely, What is true of Brooklyn, 
is probably true of most other libraries. 
It is a lamentable situation. 


Mr. Guess: Well, I suppose the 
money is lacking for the proper sup- 
port or rather supply of Catholic books. 
Do you think they are as badly off, I 
mean financially, in foreign lands? 


Mr. Fact: By all means. Look at 
Germany. In one single month de- 
faulted bond issues of religious insti- 
tutions exceeded $2,000,000. Among 
these are bonds issued on behalf of the 
German Protestant Church whose de- 
fault disturbs a perfect record dating 
back to the foundation of that church. 
So you can imagine their financial 
plight. A similar fate befell the Roman 
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Catholic Church whose obligations 
went into default last September. 


Mr. Gusess: Germany has about the 
largest proportion of Catholics, hasn’t 
it? 

Mr. Fact: No, I don’t think so. 
Canada, you know, has almost 4,300,000 
Roman Catholics in a population of 
somewhat over 10,000,000.. This out- 
ranks Germany. Of course, numerous 
as they are, I am sorry to say they have 
their own trouble. This world crisis 
has left no country, no religion and no 
individual untouched. 


Mr. Guess: Tell me, aren’t there any 
bright lights in world Catholicism? 


Mr. Fact: Oh, certainly. The Vati- 
can—didn’t you hear about it?—is do- 
ing a large amount of building in Vati- 
can City. During the eleven-year rule 
of Pope Pius XI eighteen new par- 
ishes have sprung up, four new chapels 
have been built and fifteen lots of 
ground purchased, on which churches, 
seminaries or priests’ houses will be 
built. But if you want to see politi- 
cal progress, look at Austria where the 
new Constitution is based on _ the 
OQuadragesimo Anno, providing for a 
“Council of Culture” in the govern- 
ment. This council will be made up 
chiefly by priests and Catholic church- 
men. In the new Federal State the 
Roman Catholic Church will be privi- 


leged. 


Mr. Guess: All these interesting 
items give a vivid account of Catholic 
living and striving throughout the 
world. But tell me about other re- 
ligious minorities, for instance, the 
Jews. They must be going through 
quite a bitter experience, considering 
the attitude of the Nazis in Germany. 


Mr. Fact: Yes, they are. But you 
probably have read all about the per- 
secution in Germany. Still, there are 
a few things which are not widely 
known. On one side you hear that all 
the Jews are going to Palestine, on the 
other side I can assure you that at the 
end of 1933 there were but 245,000 
Jews in Palestine, a gain of 65,000 in 
the last two years, And in the period 
of the worst emigration from Germany 
only about 10,000 entered the Holy 
Land, but fully 25,000 went to France. 


Mr. Guess: Is that a fact? I didn’t 
realize that France was such a haven 
to the Jews. 


Mr. Fact: Not only France, but also 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Switzerland, 
the Netherlands, England and Belgium. 
And almost all of them received more 
Jews than Palestine. Even Greece, 
mind you, allowed a thousand German 
Jews, mostly professional and university 
men, to found a colony on the Island 
of Corfu. 


Mr. Guess: Do you think, then, that 
in spite of the persecution in Germany 
the Jews are, speaking generally, well 
taken care of? ; 


Mr. Fact: Yes and no. The Jews 
are being helped in several ways. Even 
in Berlin the Hitler Government has 
licensed a Jewish theatre, where all the 
acting, the administrative and techni- 
cal work is being done by Jews. The 
Soviet Governnient, however, is the one, 
I believe, which does most for the Jews. 
In Siberia, a Jewish colony is develop- 
ing on a large scale, with an area half 
that of England, room enough to house 
the fifteen million Jews that live today 
in the world; the present population is 
between 30,000 and 35,000 but it is 
hoped that in a year or two the colony 
will grow large enough to become a 
separate Jewish Republic which may be 
represented in the Soviet “Council of 
Nationalities.” In England, too, there 
is tolerance for the Jews, even the 
Fascists having promised to drop anti- 
Semitism as a policy. Right here in 
America, by the way, there are 110,000 
Jews living on farms. Back’ in 1900, 


they numbered only 216 farming fami- ~ 


lies. 


Mr. Guess: This sounds so prom- 
ising for the welfare of the Jews that I 
ask you: Where is all this persecution 
they are writing about? 

Mr. Fact: In spite of all the bene- 
fits I mentioned, there is enough left 
to make one sympathize with the Jews: 
two thousand native Afghan Jews have 
been expelled from their homes, and 
are now wandering in the desert, home- 
less. In Austria, anti-Semitism is grow- 
ing with the rise of right-wing parties. 
In Hungary, in Rumania and other 
Balkan States, there are continued dis- 
orders, caused by strong anti-Semitism 
at the Universities. In South Africa, 
Jews find their houses placarded with 
hostile bills; books in public libraries 
are being defaced with anti-Semitic 
labels ; swastikas are being sent to Jew- 
ish merchants. So you see, there is 
still plenty of trouble in the world for 
the Jewish minorities. 

Mr. Guess: True, there is plenty of 
light and shadow in both the Catholic 
and the Jewish worlds, just as there 
is in every-day life. However, I find 
it sort of reassuring to know about the 
material aspect of religion. I feel it’s 
something worth knowing: about. 
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~ Pink Carnation 
By Frances Marie Shannon 


LILY-LADEN May, 

Stay, I pray, 
itdnsoieeed hasting, 
The while I say 

A message to the Lady Queen; 


*Tis to her throne 
Thou goeth, May, 


With flowerful grace, 


This message at her feet? 
Her virgin face 
Love-lit, will warm 
Its tiny seed. 
And there full-bloomed and tall 
Will. grow my prayer 
Made wondrous rare 
Through Mary’s magic grace. 


But stay—the message! May, 
Just say 
“God love my Mother,” 
This is Mother’s Day! 
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PRIVATE REPLIES 


N. A. N.—There is a church dedicated to the Holy Spirit 
at 1960 University Avenue, the Bronx, New York, N. Y. 


W. J. D., New Yorx, N. Y.—The Church of the Holy 


i Ghost, 160 No. 5th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., and the Church 


of Saint George, 22 East 7th Street, New York, N. Y., are 
Greek Catholic churches observing the Greek Rite. 


A. McN., Brooxtyn, N. Y., and J. R. G., WATERVLIET, 
N. Y.—The book is obscene. 


J.C. W., Brooxtyn, N. Y.—Communicate with The Catho- 
lic World. 


M. M., Rocuester, N. Y.—Your friend is distressingly 
ignorant. Any instructed Catholic ought easily to answer her 
questions. But if you wish additional help we recommend 
The Question Box, by Rev. Bertrand Conway, C.S.P. Price 
50 cents, paper covers; $1.00 cloth covers. It may be ob- 
tained through Tue Sicn. Postage 10% extra. 


A. D., CunnincHAM, Ky.—(1) There are indulgences 
attached to the Five Wound Beads (proper to the Passion- 
ists) and also to the Seven Dolor Beads. (2) Anyone may 
recite the Litanies which are published and approved for pri- 
vate use, but they may not be recited by the priest in public 
devotions, unless approved for this. 


N. N.—Saint Mildred was a virgin of the seventh century. 
She was one of the three daughters of Saint Ermenburga 
(also known as Ebba and Domneva). Saint Mildred was 
sent by her mother to be educated in the convent of Chelles in 
France, and on her return received the religious habit from 
Saint Theodore, Archbishop of Canterbury, in Saint Ebba’s 
Monastery of Minster in Thanet. At her mother’s death she 
became Abbess of this monastery. She attended a Provincial 
Council in that capacity in A.D. 694. Her death occurred a 
few years later. Her relics were translated to Canterbury in 
1030. Her feast day falls on July 13.—The Book of Saints. 


L. M. K., Fort Wayne, Inp.—Convent and monastery are 
used indiscriminately of communities of both male and female 
Religious. 


THANKSGIVING DAY OBSERVED BY PROCLAMATION 


As I understand it there is no law on the statute books mak- 
ing Thanksgiving Day a national holiday. Each year it has 
been declared a legal holiday by a proclamation of the Presi- 
dent, and unless and until this proclamation is made there is no 
such holiday. My friend disagreed with this statement. I 
would appreciate any light which you may throw on it.— 
W. E. C., CLEVELAND, O. 


So far as we are able to discover, Thanksgiving Day is pro- 
claimed by the President each year. He calls on all the citi- 
zens, all Federal officials, and others subject to Federal author- 
ity to observe the day as one of national thanksgiving and 
prayer. The governors of the several States usually concur 


in this proclamation and recommend the citizens subject to 
them to observe the holiday. The last Thursday in November 
has been chosen without change since President Lincoln made 
his first Thanksgiving proclamation in 1863. Previous to this 
proclamation various days in the year were chosen at different 
times for prayer, penance and thanksgiving. But since Lin- 
coln’s time the last Thursday has been invariably kept. It has 
been said that Lincoln chose the last Thursday in November 
because this was the day chosen by President Washington, 
when he proclaimed to the people of the United States the first 
national observance to be held on November 26, 1789, “as a 
day of public thanksgiving and prayer to be observed by 
acknowledging with grateful hearts the many and signal favors 
of Almighty God.” This same proclamation exhorted the 
people “to beeseech Him to pardon our national and other 
transgressions, to promote the knowledge and practice of true 
religion and virtue, and to grant unto all mankind such a de- 
gree of temporal prosperity as He alone knows best.” In our 
present distress it would be a fitting expression of dependence 
on God and penance for-sin, if our citizens would unite to 
express these sentiments toward God during these days of 
depression. We surely need His guidance and blessing. 


WILD LOCUSTS OR ST. JOHN’S BREAD 


Did St. John the Baptist in the desert cat wild locusts, or the 
fruit of a tree known today as St. John’s bread?—C. H. C., 
PATERSON, N, J. 


The locusts said to have been eaten by St. John the Baptist 
(Mark 1:6) were real insects and not the fruit of a tree. Lo- 
custs are sometimes eaten in Eastern countries, though usually 
only by the very poorest people. As St. John was of that class, 
and as he dwelt in the desert where food was scarce, it is not 
surprising that he had to resort to locusts and wild honey. 
The latter food was either the tasteless manna of the tamarisk, 
or the honey deposited by bees in rocky crevices or in the 
hollow of trees. (Dictionary of Christ and the Gospels; The 
Memoirs of St. Peter, Kleist.) 


CREATION AND DAMNATION: GOD’S FOREKNOWLEDGE 
AND FREE WILL 


(1) Why does God permit to be born the people whom He 
knows will eventually go to Hell? If we had control of a 
child who wished to cross a street in order to attain great 
kappiness, and knew that the child would not cross safely, but 
rather mect with misfortune, we would not allow the child to 
try at all. (2) A Presbyterian friend maintains that (a) 
because God is omniscient and knows that a thing ts going to 
happen His knowledge is the cause of it; (b) that knowledge 
implies certainty; (c) that the fulfilment of the Old Testament 
prophecies in the New Testament proves predestination; (d) 
that Judas had no choice in his betrayal of our Lord—he was 
damned forever from the beginning. Will you please explain 
these things?—K. B. K., Dorcuester,-Mass.; N. N., Pas- 


" gaic, N. J. 
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(1) God by reason of His infinite Goodness determined to 
create this world, that creatures might share in His Goodness. 
In the hierarchy of creatures man holds the highest place. He 
is a composite of matter and spirit, having a body like the 
beast and a soul like God. God made man “in His own 
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image and likeness.” He has an intellect and a free will. This 
is a great privilege and glory—to be like God. Yet it is a 
dangerous privilege. The possession of free will affords man 
an opportunity of rendering to God a conscious service of 
faith, hope, and love; or an occasion of refusing to serve Him. 
This it is which gives meaning to life—the possibility of obedi- 
ence and betrayal, of salvation and damnation. Without con- 
flict of some kind no man is recognized as worthy of reward. 
Soldiers who have never been in the thick of the fight are 
not acclaimed heroes, but those who have advanced into the 
jaws of death and have come out victorious. 

True, God foreknows whether each soul will be saved or 
lost and worthy of reward or punishment. But His fore- 
knowledge is not the cause of their salvation or damnation ; 
rather their ultimate salvation or damnation is the cause of 
His foreknowledge. He foresees all effects in their causes; 
necessary effects from necessary causes (like the rising of the 
sun); free effects from the operation of free causes (as the 
commission of sin). 

If God could not or should not create a soul whom He fore- 
knew would abuse the gift of freedom and thus deserve damna- 
tion, His liberty of action would be limited by the free will 
of an actual, or at least a possible, creature. This would be 
tantamount to’ abdicating His dominion, thus destroying His 
infinite perfection. A God Who is limited by anything is a 
contradiction in terms. 

The force of the example is in the goodness of the guardian 
of the child and the seeming cruelty of God, Who creates a 
soul whom He knows will ultimately be damned. But there 
is a flaw in the example which prevents it from being a 
parallel. A human guardian is obliged to take every possible 
care of a child unable to care for itself because it is helpless. 
But God gives every soul sufficient grace to keep His com- 
mandments and to attain to salvation. The child might be 
killed through the negligence of the guardian; but no soul 
will ever be condemned unless it deliberately refuses to obey 
God. The part of God will be better exemplified if, instead 
of a helpless child, you imagine a young man, who is able to 
cross the street in order to obtain great happiness without 
injury, if he obeys the traffic signal. If such an one is 
struck down through his own carelessness is his misfortune 
to be laid at any door but his own? 

(2) Presbyterians hold more or less the teaching of Cal- 
vin on predestination. Calvin taught that God foreordained 
some souls to eternal damnation before their creation with- 
out any regard to their manner of life, and that, as only 
grave sinners would be condemned, God was in a sense the 
author of their sins, since He has foreordained them to Hell. 
This horrible doctrine is condemned by the Council of 
Trent. Many Calvinists themselves no longer hold it. They 
cannot stomach it. It makes a tyrant of God. 

(a) As said above, God’s foreknowledge is not the cause 
of men’s sins—but men’s sins is the cause of God’s knowl- 
edge. There is no time with God; all things are present to 
Him. His eternity may be compared to the center of a 
circle, which is equi-distant from every part of its circum- 
ference. Or to a passenger in an airplane, who is able to 
cover the whole territory occupied by a town with one 
glance, whereas one on the ground would have to go from 
place to place in order to see everything. 

(b) God’s knowledge of the future, even the future free 
actions of men, is certain and infallible. But actions which 
He foresees with infallible foreknowledge do not therefore 
happen necessarily; free actions happen through the free 
will of the agents. 

(c) The prophecies of the Old Testament-were fulfilled 
in Christ and in the New Testament. This is one of the 
proofs of Our Lord’s Divinity. But this fulfilment in the 
case of men happened freely, not necessarily. 

(d) Judas himself refutes this contention. “Repenting 
himself, [he] brought back the thirty pieces of silver to the 
chief priests and ancients, saying: I have sinned in betraying 


innocent blood” (Matt. 27:3, 4). Sin is a deliberate offense 
against God involving deliberation and free consent. Judas 
had plenty of invitations from Our Lord to repent and be 
saved. But he refused them because he had free will. God 
never violates that perilous gift. But He does everything 


short of it, one might say, and when all the gracious invita- . 
tions to pardon are refused there is nothing else to do but 
allow a soul to take the consequences of its sins. 


ARTICLE ON LOURDES IN FORTUNE MAGAZINE 


I had occasion to read the January, 1934, number of 
Fortune, published by Time Incorporated. In it there is a 
horrid article on Lourdes. Time, Inc. should be ashamed of 
this article. Would you be good enough to censure it?— | 
H. G. D., Boston, Mass. 


It is significant that all comments which we have seen 
on this article in the Catholic Press have been favorable. 
We concur in this judgment. It is matter for rejoicing that 
a magazine of the type of Fortune should print such an 
article in a magazine devoted exclusively to commercial in- 
terest and appealing to hard-headed business men. To give 
them a description of a shrine which attracts a million or 
more pilgrims every year, and which is the scene of un- 
doubted miraculous cures, obtained from God through the 
intercession of the Blessed Virgin Mary, is to draw their 
attention away from the world of sense and direct it to the 
world of the spirit. 

True, the managers of Time Incorporated may never be 
accused of reverence and good taste in their articles and 
stories. They are, perhaps, the largest and most con- 
sistent users of derogatory and impish adjectives among the 
secular Press in this country. Their aim is to be photo- 
graphic in their descriptions—a method which is bound to 
be offensive in many cases, but which at least has the virtue 
of making objects vivid and interesting. This method is in 
evidence in the article on Lourdes. A writer of good taste 
and correct sensibilities would never have mentioned the 
coarse details found therein. These things, we imagine, are 
the cause of your “horrid article’ comment. Nevertheless, 
the substance of the story is favorable to the supernatural, 
or at least the preternatural, claims made for Lourdes by 
Catholics. All fairminded readers of it will, we think, be 
brought to view it as one remarkable instance, at least, of the 
presence of a Higher Power and of a world which is above 
and beyond this world of sense. 


PROTESTANT VIEWS OF DOCTRINES OF FAITH 


(1) A non-Catholic said: “I heard a priest say that when 
you receive the wafer in Holy Communion you actually re- 
ceive the living Body of Christ. If this is so, I’d like to make 
the bread myself and put in some poison; if the person didn’t 
die, then I'd believe it.” 

(2) Another. non-Catholic, who is studying to become a 
teacher of catechism, said that there is one thing in the 
Catholic faith which he cannot understand, and that is, why 
we honor the Blessed Virgin Mary. “In my opinion,” he 
said, “she was just an ordinary woman who was chosen at 
random. Christ had to be conceived through a woman and 
anyone would accomplish the purpose, and incidentally she 
performed a duty by accident.” I will appreciate an answer 
to these questions —F. A. M., Harrissurc, Pa. 


(1) In the first place your non-Catholic’s test is fright- 
fully like an intention to commit murder, which according 
to the Fifth Commandment of Almighty God is forbidden 
under the penalty of grave sin. Whether the communicant 
died from the effect of the poison or not, the intention of 
your friend would be a violation of the above commandment. 
Incidentally, this experiment is predicated on the principle 
that “the end justifies the means’—a doctrine which 
Protestants usually charge to the Jesuits. 
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But he may not intend all that his words convey. His dif- 
ficulty is that he doesn’t understand the doctrine which he 
would test. The true teaching of the Church regarding Tran- 
substantiation is that, after the words of consecration, the 
substance of the bread and the substance of the wine are 
changed into the substance of the Body and the Blood of 
Jesus Christ; so that there is no longer bread and wine in 
the consecrated elements, but only the appearance of bread 
and wine. This is the mystery of the Holy Eucharist- And 
hence it is rightly called the “Mystery of Faith,” our minds 
believing what is contradicted by our senses. Catholics be- 
lieve this doctrine, and all other teachings of Christ and the 
Church, on the authority of God, Who can neither deceive 
nor be deceived. When Our Lord blessed the bread and 
wine at the Last Supper, He said: “Take and eat for this is 
my Body’—“Take and drink, for this is my Blood.” What 
He offered the Apostles still looked like bread and wine, 
but He said that these elements were His Body and His 
Blood. Therefore, they were His Body and His Blood, 
though they still looked like ordinary bread and wine. In 
other words, there was a change of the substance of the 
bread and the wine into His Body and Blood, the appear- 
ances of bread and wine remaining. This is what is called 
Transubstantiation. And this is what happens every time 2 
Catholic priest pronounces the words of consecration in the 
Mass. He does what Christ commissioned him to do: “Do 
this for a commemoration of Me.” 

Therefore, since the appearances, or species, of bread and 
wine remain in the Holy Eucharist, a person who put poison 
in the dough from which the wafer is made, or into the wine, 
would perform an act which would, unless God preserved the 
communicant by a miracle, murder him. The poison would 
still be there because it is the substance of the bread and 
wine which is changed and not the substance of poison. 
If the person died, the person putting the poison into the 
matter of the Sacrament would certainly be guilty of murder. 

Another thing. Your friend would trust to the evidence 
of his senses (supposing that the communicant would sur- 
vive the test), but he would not trust in the veracity of God, 
Who is the authority for the whole doctrine. It is a strange 
mentality which pins one’s faith to the result of a chemical 
test, but will deny the validity of an appeal to the God of 
Truth. 

(2) Only on the assumption of religious ignorance can 
your friend be exculpated from the charge of blasphemy. 
He is certainly a strange manner of Sunday school teacher 
who would insult the Mother of Christ, and, of course, 
Christ Himself. For, surely one who would belittle Christ’s 
Mother would also belitthe Him. But we venture to pre- 
sume that your friend doesn’t mean this. 

The fundamental reason why Catholics and all sincere 
Christians honor the Blessed Virgin Mary is that God Him- 
self has signally honored her. God deliberately chose Mary 
to be the Mother of His Son. This was foretold as far 
back as the Fall. There was nothing accidental about it. 
Furthermore, God Himself when the fulness of time ap- 
proached, deliberately waited on the acceptance of the Virgin 
Mary before Christ was conceived. When she answered the 
Archangel Gabriel, who announced her sublime dignity, she 
said: “Behold the handmaid of the Lord, be it done to me 
according to thy word.” It was at that moment that the 
Eternal Word became flesh in the chaste womb of the 
Virgin Mary. She had given her consent, and the miracle 
was accomplished by the power of the Holy Ghost. Can 
anyone wonder why Catholics honor, venerate, love, and 
pray to the Blessed Virgin Mary? We recommend that 
your friend read the story of the Annunciation, the Birth of 
Our Lord, and the Visitation of Mary to her cousin, Saint 
Elizabeth, a little more diligently, as found in the Gospel ac- 
cording to Saint Luke. (Note: The Question Box may be 
obtained through Tue Sicn. $1.00 cloth; 50 cents, paper. 
Postage 10% extra.) 


PRAYERS FOR POPE’S INTENTIONS: FEAST DAY OF SAINT 
BERNADETTE SOUBIROUX 


(1) Is it necessary to say five Our Fathers, five Hail 
Marys, and five Glory be to the Fathers, etc., when praying 
for the intention of the Pope, in order to gain a plenary in- 
dulgence; or may one say the prayers he chooses? (2) Can 
you tell me if the feast day of Saint Bernadette has been as- 
signed, and if it is for the universal Church?—N. N., An- 
SONIA, CoNnN. 


. (1) By a Decree dated September 20, 1933, the Sacred 
Penitentiary determined the meaning of the clauses, “visiting 
a church or oratory” and “praying for the intentions of the 
Supreme Pontiff,” for the gaining of indulgences. 

The visit to the church or oratory must be made with at 
least the general and implicit intention of honoring God in 
Himself or in His Saints. As to praying for the intentions 
of the Pope, if a particular prayer has been prescribed, that 
prayer must be said. Thus, it was determined by a Decree 
of the Sacred Penitentiary, dated July 5, 1930, that it is ob- 
ligatory to recite six Paters, six Aves, and six Glorias for 
the totics quoties indulgences of August 2 and All Souls’ 
Day. But when no special prayer has been prescribed it is 
left to the piety and devotion of each one as to the prayers 
for the intentions of the Pope. The above mentioned Decree 
specifically stated that one Pater, one Ave, and one Gloria 
would be sufficient in this case. But the faithful are at 
liberty to choose any vocal or mental prayer which their 
spirit of devotion may suggest. 

(2) The feast day of Saint Mary Bernadette Soubiroux is 
to be kept on April 16, according to the Bull of Canoniza- 
tion. We are not certain that it has been extended to the 
Universal Church. (Acta Apostolice Sedis, January 20, 
1934.) 

METHOD OF RECITING ROSARY 


Will you please enlighten me on the proper method of re- 
citing the Rosary. I have heard the Rosary recited for 
many years, but I can’t understand why the three Hail Marys 
attached to the crucifix are not recited—A. M., Hore 
Haven, La. 


The official Raccolta (10th edition) has the following 
note on the manner of reciting the Rosary of St. Dominic, 
which is the Rosary commonly used, and to which we pre- 
sume that you refer: “This devotion, called also the Psalter 
of Mary, consists of the continuous recitation of the Ave 
Maria, said 150 times (as many times as there are Psalms), 
divided into fifteen decades, each beginning with a Pater 
Noster, while at the same time the principal mysteries of 
the life, death, and resurrection of Our Lord are meditated 
on.” No other prayers are prescribed for gaining the in- 
dulgences. Hence, one may rightly begin by saying “In the 
Name of the Father, etc.,” and immediately continue with the 
first decade. We believe that this is the method followed 
by the Dominican Fathers. 

The common practice, however, is to make the sign of the 
cross, saying “In the Name of the Father, etc.,” next the 
Apostles’ Creed, then a Pater Noster on the first large bead 
attached to the crucifix, then three Ave Marias on the next 
three beads, followed by “Glory be to the Father, etc.” Then 
the first decade as given above. 


DIFFICULT CASE OF CHILDBIRTH—MOTHER OR CHILD? 


Is it a ruling of the Church that when during childbirth 
it is @ question of saving one life in preference to another 
our Church wishes that the child should be saved instead of 
the mother?—M. M., GLoucester, N. J.; A. S., New York, 
ae A 


There is no “ruling” of the Church covering the case in 
the manner in which you phrase it. But the Church does 
teach that direct abortion of an unviable child is murder, a 
violation of the natural law which forbids the commission 
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of evil, and the positive Divine law, “Thou shalt not kill!” 
In the direct abortion of a fetus which cannot live outside 
the womb you have an act which is intrinsically immoral. 
The Church may be accused of narrowness and even cruelty 
in her position in this matter, but when looked at soberly 
the insistence on upholding the immutable law of right is not 
cruelty, but sound philosophy and morality. 

In a case of this kind the lives of both mother and child 
must be preserved as far as they can by all means which are 
conformable to the natural and Divine positive laws. Neither 
mother nor child may be killed directly to save the other. 
But if lawful remedies do not succeed, both mother and child 
must be left to the operations of natural laws, like any other 
medical case beyond lawful methods of cure. The great 
moral principle which applies here is that evil must never 
be done that good may come of it (Rom. 3:8). In other 
words, that a good end does not sanctify evil means. The 
child must not be directly killed in order to save the mother, 
nor the mother killed in order to save the child. Of course, 
every means should be taken to baptize the child, for the 
eternal salvation of the child is a good of a higher order 
than the temporal life of the mother. 

In his Ethics of Feticide (p. 14) Dr. Austin O’Malley has 
this pertinent comment: “Would it not be better that the 
fetus be killed than the mother should die? By no means. It 
might be better that the fetus should die rather than that 
the mother should die (apart from the question of Bap- 
tism) ; but that is very different from killing the fetus. The 
first fact in the world is that justice, law, order, should be 
observed no matter what the cost; better that ten thousand 
mothers should die, than one fetus should be unjustly killed 

What is the conclusion from all this argumenta- 
tion? What is the physician to do who meets a case that 
immediately calls for abortion, according to common medi- 
cal practice? The answer is clear enough; if he has any 
regard for the natural law, upon which all morality and 
social order rest, he unfortunately can do nothing; if he has 
no regard for this law he will kill the fetus. The law 
seems to be hard, but nearly all law is hard to the loser; 
yet that fact does not abrogate the law nor make it bad.” 

Our Sovereign Pontiff, Pius XI, refers to this difficult 
case in his Encyclical, Casti Connubit, as follows: “However 
much we may pity the mother whose health and even life 
is gravely imperilled in the performance of the duty allotted 
to her by nature, nevertheless what could ever be a sufficient 
reason for excusing in any way the direct murder of the 
innocent? This is precisely what we are dealing with here. 
Whether inflicted upon the mother or the child, it is against 
the precept of God and the law of nature: ‘Thou shalt not 
kill!’ The life of each is equally sacred, and no one has the 
power, not even the public authority, to destroy it. It is of 
no use to appeal to the right of taking away life, for here 
it is a question of the innocent, whereas that right has re- 
gard only to the guilty; nor is there here any question of 
defense by bloodshed against an unjust aggressor (for who 
would call an innocent child an unjust aggressor?) ; again 
there is no question here of what is called ‘the law of ex- 
treme necessity,’ which could even extend to the direct 
killing of the innocent. Upright and skillful doctors strive 
most praiseworthily to guard and preserve the lives of -both 
mother and child; on the contrary those show themselves 
most unworthy of the noble medical profession who en- 
compass the death of one or the other, through a pretense at 
practising medicine, or through motives of misguided pity. 

What is asserted in favor of the social and 
eugenic indication may and must be accepted, provided law- 
ful and upright methods are employed within the proper 
limits, but to wish to put forward reasons “based upon them 
for the killing of the innocent is unthinkable and contrary to 
the Divine precept promulgated on the words of the Apostle, 
‘Evil is not to be done that good may come of it.’ ” 

(N.B. The remark to which you refer is an unfortunate 





one. The obligation referred to calls for perfect observance, 
but even one with such an obligation cannot do better than 
“the best he can.”) 


TEXTS FROM SCRIPTURE ON ETERNAL PUNISHMENT 


I am looking for passages in Sacred Scripture in which 
there is mention of an everlasting Hell. Could you supply 
them?—J, T. K., Yonxers, N. Y. 


The eternity of the punishments of Hell is asserted in 
many texts of Sacred Scripture explicitly and in various 
forms, so that this quality could not be expressed more 
clearly. 

Confining our search to the New Testament, the texts 
which express the eternity of the punishments of Hell may 
be divided into three classes; (1) those which explicitly de- 
scribe them as eternal, (2) those which declare that they 
shall never end, and (3) those which say that the state of 
the saved and the damned is immutable. 

(1) “Who shall suffer eternal punishment in destruction 
from the face of the Lord” (JI Thess. 1:9); “to whom the 
storm of darkness is reserved forever” (Jude 13); “Depart 
from Me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire, which was prepared 
for the devil and his angels” (Matt. 25:41). This last text 
is the strongest of all for it is a final sentence pronounced by 
the Supreme Judge, from which there is no appeal. 

(2) “If thy hand scandalize thee, cut it off, for it is 
better for thee to enter into life maimed, than having two 
hands to go into Hell, into unquenchable fire, where their 
worm dieth not and the fire is not extinguished” (Mark 
9:42). This threat is thrice repeated. “Know you not that 
the unjust shall not possess the kingdom of God? Do not 
err, neither fornicators, idolaters, nor adulterers on cs 
shall possess the kingdom of God” (J Cor. 6:9, 10). 

(3) “He that shall blaspheme against the Holy Ghost 
shall never have forgiveness, but shall be guilty of an ever- 
lasting sin” (Mark 3:29). He shall be guilty forever, and 
hence shall be punished forever. This same state is deduced 
from the parable of the rich glutton and Lazarus: “between 
us and you there is fixed a great chaos, so that they who 


would pass from hence to you cannot, nor from thence come 
hither” (Luke 16:26). 


BLACK POPE 


Is there such a person as the Black Pope? If so, what are 
his duties?—M. A. C., BrRipGEWATER, Mass. 


Black Pope is the nickname sometimes given to the Su- 
perior General of the Society of Jesus on account of his : 
power and authority, which are ignorantly supposed to be as 
great as those of the real Pope; and because he wears a 
black cassock in contrast with the Pope, who is clothed in a 
white one. He is elected by the general congregation of the 
Society and has complete administrative power and spiritual 
authority within the Society’s constitutions, which he may 
for grave reasons dispense, but cannot change. He lives in 
Rome and has six assistants of different nationalities. 


CHRIST DIETH NO MORE: ELIAS: GERMAN ANTI-CHRIST 


(1) It is said that God cannot die again. If God is all 
powerful, why couldn’t He die again if it were necessary? 
(2) When Elias comes back to earth will people know him 
as Elias? Wiéill he appear as an old man or as a baby, like 
Our Lord at His birth? (3) Is there an anti-Christ at pres- 
ent in Germany?—M. T. McC., SomMeErvILLE, Mass. 


(1) This is an idle question. Saint Paul says, “knowing 
that Christ rising again from the dead, dieth now no more, 


death shall no more have dominion over Him” (Rom. 6:9). 


Our Lord’s body is now impassible, immune to suffering, 
and glorified. 

(2) The manner and appearance of Elias when he,will ap- 
pear again in the last days are matters of speculation. No 
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one knows whether he will be recognized as Elias, but the 
Bible does say that there will be two witnesses of God in the 
last times whom His enemies will put to death. But they 
shall rise again and go up to Heaven (Apoc. 9:3 et seq.). 
These two prophets are commonly supposed to be Henoch 
and Elias. Again, the Prophet Malachy says that Elias will 
be sent “before the coming of the great and dreadful day 
of the Lord. And he shall turn the hearts of the fathers to 
the children, and the hearts of the children to their fathers, 
lest I come and strike the earth with anathema.” (Mal. 4:5, 
6.) According to St. Augustine the Jews will be converted 
through the preaching of Elias in the days before the Last 
Judgment. 

(3) The anti-Christ is hard to designate because he is a 
man of mystery. It is not revealed to us whether there is an 
anti-Christ in Germany today or not, though it is clear 
enough that the present German Government is trying to 
handicap the Church in many ways. 


GENERAL THANGSGIVINGS 


Sacred Heart, E.F.O., Glen Cove, L. I.; St. Anthony, 
M.M.R., New Rochelle, N. Y.; Sacred Heart, M.G.K., St. 
Matthews, Ky.; Sacred Heart, Our Lady, Holy Ghost, St. 
Anthony, St. Gabriel, M.G.S., Mt. Vernon, N. Y.; Miraculous 
Mother, Little Flower, St. Joseph, C.T.W., Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
Sacred Heart, M.M.McL., Jersey City, N. J.; St. Anthony, 
St. Bernadette, M.A.C., Exeter, N. H.; St. Anthony, 
F.M.McE., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Jesus Crucified, C.M.D.D., New 
Orleans, La.; St. Joseph, A.T., Utica, N. Y.; Blessed Mother, 
M.L.R., Shelbyville, Ind.; Holy Souls, M.E.L.M., Sharon 
Hill, Pa.; St. Joseph, St. Francis, V.W., Evansville, Ind.; 
Blessed Mother, E.H., Wakefield, Mass. ; Little Flower, M.M., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Sacred Heart of Jesus, B.Z., St. Louis, Mo. ; 
Blessed Virgin, M.D.T., St. Louis, Mo.; Sacred Heart, 
M.A.L., New Haven, Conn.; St. Anthony, V.H., Keokuk, 
Iowa; Sacred Heart, C.T.W., Philadelphia, Pa.; Souls in 
Purgatory, St. Anthony, S.M.J., La Grange, Ill. 


THANKSGIVINGS TO ST. JUDE 


M.J.M., Malden, Mass.; M.M.M., McKeesport, Pa.; 
M.E.M., New York, N. Y.; M.M.S., Gloucester, N. J.; 
M.R.B.W., Detroit, Mich.; T.R., Jeffersonville, Ind.; K.S., 
Granville, Ohio; M.E.R., Brooklyn, N. Y.; I.McI., New York, 
N. Y.; M.C.McK., New Rochelle, N. Y.; L.McC., Union 
City, N. J.; M.K., Buffalo, N. Y.; C.T.W., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
L.B., Latrobe, Pa.; E.C.C., Brooklyn, N. Y.; K.M., Con- 
cord, N.H.; L.L.M., Fair Haven, Vt.; A.H., Valhalla, N. Y.; 
M.J.F., Dorchester, Mass.; A.H., Berwyn, IIl.; M.L.A., 
Oswego, N. Y.; F.A.B., Brighton, Mass.; H.M.G., Yonkers, 
N. Y.; M.M.D., St. Louis, Mo.; B.McG., Manhasset, L. I.; 
M.D., Norwood, Mass.; M.V.G., Scranton, Pa.; M.H.M., 
Quincebaug, Conn.; M.L.R., Shelbyville, Ind.; A.F., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; A.G.S., Gloucester City, N. J.; V.W., Evansville, 
Ind.; G.J.M., Dedham, Mass.; M.J.J.S., Charlestown, Mass. ; 
M.E., N.S., Pittsburgh, Pa.; M.D.H.H., New Haven, Conn.; 
L.M.D., Brooklyn, N. Y.; A.C.M., Brooklyn, N. Y.; M.P.J.C., 
Donora, Pa. 








EDITOR’S NOTE—lIn reply to a number of re- 
quests we wish to state that THE SIGN has gotten 
out a special pamphlet on St. Jude. Besides a sketch 
of his life it contains occasional prayers and novena 
devotions in his honor. Almost every mail brings 
us notice of favors received through the intercession 
of this Apostle who has been for centuries styled 
“Helper in Cases Despaired Of.” Copies of the 
pamphlet are 10c. each or 15 for $1. 




















TOAST TO SCANLAN, NOT WINCHELL 


Epitor oF THE SIGN: 


I am a constant subscriber of your magazine and while 
reading “Toasts Within the Month” in the April issue this 
morning I found one that I can’t understand. It reads as 
follows: “To Walter Winchell for his vile slur on St. Joan 
of Arc.” 

I listen every Sunday night to this Editor and have not 
heard him mention the name of St. Joan of Arc. I will be 
very grateful if you will be so kind as to explain this matter 
to me. 


Brooktyn, N. Y. Mary GOo.LpEN. 


Epitor’s Note: You missed the point entirely. -Read it 
over again. You will find that our “Toast” was to Mr. 
Patrick F. Scanlan, Managing Editor of the Brooklyn Tablet, 
for his denouncing gossip Winchell’s slur on the Saint. 
Winchell made some reparation by a public apology. 


AN ESTIMATE OF “ANTHONY ADVERSE” 


Epitor oF THE SIGN: 


I hope you will pardon my intrusion. A busy editor like 
you has plenty to do without being bothered by letters from 
readers. But in this instance I cannot refrain from asking you 
what you think of Anthony Adverse. 

I have set down my own impressions, of which I herein 
enclose a copy. If you deem it worthy of publication you may 
use it. If not—throw it where it belongs. But tell me, please, 
wherein I am wrong in my criticism. 

Tue SIGN is not only always welcome in our house but its 
coming is looked forward to. We like your style, your fair- 
ness and your fearlessness. And we are glad you have made it 
not merely “just another Catholic magazine.” It stands out! 
It is truly Catholic—universal! I’m proud to be a subscriber ! 


MILWAUKEE, WIs. Puit A. Grau, LL.B., LL.M. 


[ENCLOSURE] 


I’ve read it. The “famous” book of which three hundred 
thousand copies have been published. “The marvel of the hour 
in literature!” The story hundreds of thousands have read 
and many more are still to read. The work of a man who has 
given in it a wonderful example of how near-genius can mis- 
use its talent. For that is what he has done—unconsciously 
perhaps—but he has done it nevertheless. 

Anthony Adverse abounds in beautiful descriptions. It is 
not a great story. There are flashes of genius in it at times. 
There are historical characters who seem to live and breathe 
instead of stand on mere pedestals. But it is a long and at times 
tedious tale, parts of which one has to wade through in spite 
of its so-called attractiveness. 

That’s not all, however. Whatever it has of beauty is totally 
destroyed by the vile, filthy chapters in which all the wonder- 
ful descriptive power of the author discusses things which even 
men, when they are clean-minded as they should be, scarcely 
talk over among themselves without caution and guarded tones 
of voice. 

One might perhaps overlook the sentences here and there— 
they bob up every now and then—which are, to say the least, 
“nasty.” Even these are not in place. But they might be en- 
dured for the real art there is displayed in some of the beautiful 
pictures the author paints in words of various colors. What 
offends deeply is the putrid stench which arises when we read 
the experiences of Anthony in his childhood and youth—ex- 
periences best left unmentioned and best warned against by 
fathers who are close enough to their sons to have their confi- 
dence, as all good fathers should have. 

Others may rave over this “marvelous work.” I cannot. I 
am not a prude, there are no slits tailored in the back of my 
clothes for my sprouting wings because there are none such. 
But I think I have a medium development of decency. I at 
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least try to keep my mind as well as my hands and face and 
teeth and body and clothes clean. 

But not so with those passages of Anthony Adverse to which 
I refer. It has no place in a Holy Name man’s library. It 
stinks! My three-dollar copy is going into the fire, and then 
I’ll apologize to the incinerator for putting it there. 

It is about time some of us speak out. A book is not even 
“eood reading” just because it is popular. And this one is 
rotten. 


W. C. ADDRESSES MR. BREDDERMAN 
Ep1tor oF THE SIGN: 


I should like to have the privilege of answering Mr. Bredder- 
man’s letter [April issue, page 421]. The Catholic Church 
has always and always will teach that patriotism is a duty, but 
that whenever a law of a country thwarts the development of 
the Catholic Church, to which she has not only a legal but, 
more especially, a Divine right, the faithful are absolved from 
all obligations of deference to such a law. The law of God, 
which will last for all eternity, is greater beyond all measure 
than any human law, which will end sooner or later. 

Hitlerism is an unjust imposition upon German Catholics, 
all of whom have duties towards their Fatherland. But when 
individuals of the Fatherland introduce a program hostile to 
the most beloved of all gifts, Catholic faith, such individuals 
begin to oppress loyal Germans, who then oppose such un- 
natural measures. The Germans have admirably defended 
their faith, for our Holy Father, Pope Pius XI, has recently 
praised the Catholic youths of Germany for their loyal devo- 
tion to their Church. 

Hitler believes that the Church should be subservient to the 
State. Now Tue Siew has only reiterated the spirit and teach- 
ing of the Church, viz., the Church is supreme in spirituals, 
and temporal rulers, whether they be Philip the Fair, Henry 
VIII, or Hitler, are wrong when they try to assert supremacy 
over what God has made supreme. 

The illustrious Gregory VII combated temporal inter- 
ference, and the Bull of Boniface VIII to Philip the Fair 
clearly proclaimed that the Church is supreme. Temporal 
rulers have no right to dictate what the Church should do. 

The Editor’s expression concerning the loss of a subscriber 
exemplifies a true Catholic spirit. Where the interests of the 
Catholic Church are at stake, no sacrifice is too great. Every 
martyr has contributed indubitable testimony to the need of 
sacrifice, even of life, for the benefit of Christ’s Kingdom. 

I would like fo remind Mr. Bredderman that a day does not 
pass during which priests do not pray for the intentions of the 
Pope and for the success of the Church. Now it would be 
wholly unreasonable to think that the welfare, both temporal 
and spiritual, of the German Catholics is not one of the inten- 
tions of the Holy Father, especially since he has given so much 
attention to the Hitler question. 

In every Mass the “Te igitur, clementissime Pater, etc.,” 
appeals to God for the peace of the Church, and all orthodox 
believers. So, instead of the editorial staff of THe Sicn being 
anti-German, as Mr. Bredderman indicates, it is more 
reasonable to believe that every Passionist priest in his Mass 
implicitly offers prayers for the German Catholics and their 
welfare, 

Nationalism is not patriotism, nor is Hitlerism patriotism, 
for patriotism aims at the mutual affection of citizens, and the 
promotion of the commonweal. Patriotism should not aim at 
the suppression of citizens. 
DorcCHESTER, Mass, 


SAINT PAUL’S GUILD 
Epitor oF THE SIGN: 


Your readers may be interested in learning of the nation- 
wide program for aiding converts which recently has been 
launched here. The work is being done by the group known 
formerly as the National Catholic Converts League of New 
York. Upon inaugurating its new, more extensive and 


W.C. 





greatly interisified program, it has formally adopted a new 
name. Hereafter it will be known as Saint Paul’s Guild. The 
name has been chosen in honor of the great convert Apostle 
of the Gentiles. His Eminence, Patrick Cardinal Hayes, 
Archbishop of New York, has accepted the honorary presi- 
dency of the Guild, and has written an appealing letter com- 
mending its work to the zeal and interest of American Catho- 
lics. Rev. Henry P. Fisher, C.S.P., has been named Spiritual 
Director and will be in active charge of the work of the Guild. 

The purpose of the Guild may be summed up in the follow- 
ing six-point program: 

1. To assist the return of Christendom to Catholicity, to 
the historic Church founded by Our Lord Jesus Christ; 

2. To render material aid to convert ministers and others, 
whose coming into the Church has cost them their only means 
of livelihood ; 

3. To supply information, on request, to all who are in- 
terested in the Catholic Faith; 

4. To see that the children of converts—the Catholic men 
and women of tomorrow—receive the proper Catholic educa- 
tion ; 

5. To stimulate the faith and zeal of life-long Catholics by 
acquaintance with the experiences of those who have become 
Catholics through conversion ; 

6. To establish reading rooms and libraries, where members 
may assemble for discussions and other social activities. 

The Guild will be supported by funds from membership dues 
ranging for one dollar a year for the regular membership 
to one hundred dollars for a Trustee Membership. Cardinal 
Hayes has taken the first Trustee Membership and Rev. Dr. 
Fulton J. Sheen, of the Catholic University of America, has 
taken the second Trustee Membership. His Excellency, 
James A. Griffin, Bishop of Springfield, Illinois, has taken the 
first Sustaining Membership. 

Saint Paul’s Guild is now endeavoring to establish units in 
each diocese. It has published an interesting booklet giving 
a comprehensive account of its aims and its activities. We 
will be glad to furnish this booklet, free of charge, on request, 
to anyone who will write to: 

Saint Paul’s Guild, 108 East 56th Street, New York, N. Y. 


New York, N. Y. Harry A. RotH. 
THE MISNAMED “CHILD” LABOR AMENDMENT 
Epitor oF THE SIGN: 


Don’t you think it is a pretty flat statement to say, “one great 
mistake which must be mentioned is his (Roosevelt’s) support 
of the Child Labor Amendment?” Don’t you think it quite 
probable that a brilliant statesman like our President knows 
more about this piece of legislation than the opponents of it? 
Weare advised to be very careful in disagreeing with the Pope, 
because he knows more about religion and theology than we 
do. I think this same principle should apply to the President. 

I have heard all the arguments against the Amendment, 
heard them ad nauseam from a local newspaper which had its 
own selfish interests to uphold. I don’t doubt but that the 
President has heard them too, and they changed his mind as 
little as they changed mine. Perhaps it is a matter of values. 
Those who uphold the Amendment are more concerned with 
the very concrete misery of children, their blighted lives and 
stunted intellectual growth, as well as the economic disturb- 
ance involved, than with any purely hypothetical danger of 
bureaucracy to parental authority. 

At least I think the President is entitled to the assumption 
that, since he is right about so many things, he may also be 
right about this. Has it occurred to you that you may be wrong 
in the matter ? 

Incidentally, did you know that the most admirable Catholic 
in public affairs up to the time of his death last year, Senator 
Thomas Walsh of Montana, wrote and sponsored this Amend- 
ment ? 


LouIsviLLe, Ky. jamie S. Hess. 
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Ep1tor’s Note: Subscriber Hess is wrong in stating that the 
late Senator Walsh wrote the proposed Child Labor Amend- 
ment. Its author, according to the Senate report, is Mrs. 
Florence Kelly Wischnewetsky, the divorced wife of a Rus- 
sian Socialist. 

Here is the amendment itself: 


Section 1. The Congress shall have the power to limit, regu- 
late and prohibit the labor of persons under eighteen years of 
age. 

Section 2. The power of the several states is unimpaired by 
this article, except that the operation of state law shall be sus- 
pended to the extent necessary to give effect to legislation 
enacted by the Congress. 


The words are few and simple, but if made into an amend- 
ment they would give Congress unlimited power over the lives 
of 45,000,000 souls under eighteen years of age. 

The word “Child” in the popular designation of the amend- 
ment is a misnomer, for a child is understood to be one who 
has not reached the age of puberty. When one has reached 
the age of, roughly, from 14 to 16 he is a man. God Himself 
has made him such by giving him the power of reproduction. 

Again, as a matter of fact, we have so little child labor in the 
country that President Roosevelt, in his recent address to 
Congress, could truthfully report: “Child labor is abolished.” 

By way of general comment on the amendment, we repro- 
duce this lengthy extract from an article in the Commonweal 
by Clarence E. Martin: 

“Contrary to general belief, the amendment applies to agri- 
cultural and domestic labor, as well as every other exertion 
of the youth until he or she is eighteen. It applies to labor, 
whether one is employed or not. If ratified, Congress then will 
have the express power to adopt the character of legislation it 
desires to limit, regulate or prohibit such employment. The 
word ‘regulate’ used in the commerce clause of the Constitu- 
tion has been construed by the Supreme Court to mean the 
power ‘to foster, protect, control and restrain,’ as well as ‘to 
enact all appropriate legislation for the protection and ad- 
vancement’ of the project. . . . And, as every lawyer knows, 
under the implied power clause of the Constitution (clause 18, 
sec. 8, art. 1), Congress will have the right to pass all laws 
necessary and proper to carry into execution the powers ex- 
pressly conferred. It is a fundamental principle of constitu- 
tional construction that what is implied is as much a part of 
the instrument as what is expressed. . . . 

“Under the express power, too, Congress will have the right 
to take young men out of the labor market when the demand 
is low; it will give Congress the power to tell the farmer that 
his boys cannot help him gather the harvest—that he must 
employ others. Here is the interest of organized labor and 
here is where that interest ceases. 

“The interest of the Communist and the Socialist now begins. 
They are interested in the implied powers granted to Congress, 
which, of course, do not appear in words therein. Under those 
powers, Congress can take over the educational system of 
the country, and prescribe, through a federal bureau, educa- 
tional methods and standards. Here is where nationalization of 
the child can be had, Communism taught, and where the state 
can be substituted for the parent. Here is where the registra- 
tion of prospective mothers can be obtained; where so-called 
welfare can be urged; where hordes of federal agents and 
snoopers can be employed; where the sanctity of the home can 
be violated in the name of the law; where the children of the 
nation can be Russianized. Legislation under the Eighteenth 
Amendment is insignificant to the upheaval that exercise of 
these powers would bring to the mothers and fathers—to the 
homes of America. 

“Under it, military training can be made compulsory. Any 
activity that a future Congress may conceive, with relation to 
young people to the age of eighteen, can be required, regulated 
or prohibited. In other words, it is intended that Congress 
shall acquire over children the primary power parents now 


have and that its whim can be substituted for the will of the 
parent. ; 

“T can sense the workings of your minds—that the subject 
has been overdrawn in this discussion; that only the express 
power therein mentioned is granted. Would that it were so! 
Others contend that Congress, even though it has the power, 
will not so act. But the right to do so is clear. The possible in 
government generally happens. It took Congress one hundred 
years to fully grasp its powers under the commerce clause ; now 
the most important enactments are passed under this grant. 
And what better argument for this character of legislation can 
be had, than the grant of power to enact it? 

“Tf Congress does not intend to use them, why ask the grant 
of such powers? And why grant them? Proponents will say 
that four reasons exist therefor. First, the lack of adequate 
legislation and enforcement on the part of some of the states. 
All of the states now have proper legislation covering the ages 
generally recognized as subjects of protection. There is no 
charge that the state laws are not enforced. Second, the want 
of uniformity. Every household treats its problems in its own 
manner. So also the states. It is an element of sovereignty. 
Might we not also urge federal assumption of enforcement of 
the entire body of the criminal law, because various crimes are 
defined and punished in various ways in different portions of 
the country? Third, that our present theoretical form of gov 
ernment was an excellent one for a rural and undeveloped state 
ot society through which we have successfully passed, and 
there must be not only uniformity but enlargement of the social 
functions of government. This is the argument of Socialists, 
sociologists and some law professors who mistake state social- 
ism for social justice. Fourth, the efficiency of the central gov- 
ernment over that of the states and the assumption of the cost 
of enforcement by the national government. The federal estab- 
lishment proved itself completely unable to enforce local police 
regulations under the Eighteenth Amendment, and finally gave 
up in disgust. Assumption of cost is a political delusion. 

“Senator King, of Utah, charged in the debate in the Senate 
that this was a Bolshevik effort to nationalize our children. He 
stated that, while in Moscow, the year previous, when he criti- 
cized child nationalization authorized by this amendment and 
practised by the Communist government—the only govern- 
ment on earth to do it—he was told that the Socialists of this 
country were back of the movement here, that our Constitution 
would be amended, and that the American government would 
soon be doing just what the Bolshevik government is doing 
in Russia. And Russia conceived the plan to substitute Com- 
munism and infidelity for the thought of God in the minds of 
little children.” 


LAS CASAS AND NEGRO SLAVES 
Epi1Tor oF THE SIGN: 


The Sign-Post is an always interesting section of your 
splendid magazine. We like the accurate and enlightening 
information found there month after month. 

May I add the following remarks to your answer to A. H.’s 
question in the April issue, page 534: “Is it true that a Catho- 
lic priest first introduced Negro slavery on this continent as 
a substitute for Indian slavery?” 

Las Casas (1474-1566) is the priest, I believe, who is re- 
ferred to. He was a Spanish lawyer and planter in New 
Spain (1502) and was later ordained priest (1510). Four 
years later he began his crusade against Indian slavery. In 
this he received the support of the clergy in America and 
in Spain. The Crown was favorably impressed by the 
philanthropic endeavors of Las Casas. Cardinal Ximenes 
conferred upon him the title of “Protector of the Indians.” 
But Las Casas’ vehement zeal, bitter denunciations, and im- 
practical attempts to achieve what he had most at heart stirred 
up powerful opposition. 

On his second trip to Spain, in 1517, he tried to induce 
farmers to emigrate to New Spain, hoping to ameliorate there- 
by the condition of the Indians. The attempt to substitute white 
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labor for Indian slavery was unsuccessful. About this time a 
new relief measure was proposed, that of importing Negroes, 
Las Casas made his unhappy concession to this, believing that 
it would change for the better the unsatisfactory situation in 
the Antilles. It was not long before he realized the mistake he 
had made. 

However, it is unjust to charge him with introducing Negro 
slavery into the New World. Negroes had been sent to the 
Antilles as early as 1505 to work in the mines. Repeatedly 
they had been imported without Las Casas’ codperation. 

Las Casas obtained from the Emperor Charles V the New 
Laws of 1542, forbidding the enslavement of the Indians. They 


were so drastic that an insurrection broke out against them, — 


Peru, under Gonzales Pizzaro, threatening an independent 
kingdom. These laws had to be modified. 

We may be able to appreciate the difficulties in Las Casas’ 
problem if we recall that as late as the eighteenth century slave 
trading in England was considered as one of the most rational 
and respectable of trades. The British legislators had secured 
monopolies for it right up to the Treaty of Utrecht. 

In our own country Abraham Lincoln, who detested 
slavery and had tried to abolish it in the border States by 
offering compensation, found it impossible to do anything 
effective against it. After the Battle of Antietam he issued 
the Proclamation of Emancipation as a military measure, 
freeing the slaves in all the States then in rebellion. 

Tue Sien (June, 1933) has a fine article entitled, “Pieces 
of India,” by Douglas Newton, which gives the viewpoint 
of an English slave trader who was converted after touching 
experiences, among which was the devotion of priests towards 
slaves. To quote “....and always when a shipload of these 
emaciated and often diseased creatures arrived, the priests 
were the first aboard, going straight into the stench of the 
holds, where not even the ship’s crew would go. There they 
tended, comforted, medically treated, and fed the blacks with 
the zeal handed down from Las Casas and Peter Claver. They 
showed so selfless a charity for these poor creatures that, 
always honest at heart, the slave trader could not help seeing 
that such good men must be right and his trading wrong.” 

I extend the hand of fellowship to A. H., of St. Louis, and 
hope that this communication will encourage further interest 
in the problems of our colored brethren. 


West New York, N. J. J. A. CERULLO. 
AN ANGLO-CATHOLIC ON ANGLICAN ORDERS 
Epitor oF THE SIGN: 


[ have at hand Vol. 13, No. 8 (the March 1934 issue) of 
Tue SGN, a publication which I read with great interest from 
time to time. Disliking to comment on the article, “Lord 
Halifax,’ by Denis Gwynn, whose otherwise interesting work 
suffers deplorably from his complete failure to understand 
either Lord Halifax or the Catholic Revival in the English 
Church, as well as from a rather patent misrepresentation of 
facts, I nevertheless feel bound, in the interest of Truth, to 
point the flagrant errors in your reply to H. L. R., on the sub- 
ject of Anglican Orders. 

Each of your reasons advanced as “answers” to H. L. R.’s 
superbly worded question fails in its intended purpose. The 
“decrees” of the predecessors of Leo XIII—“especially Julius 
III, Paul IV, and Clement XI’—would seem to have been 
curiously lacking in authority in the light of the conduct of 
Cardinal Pole who, presumably, came to England to carry 
out the express command of the first two Pontiffs mentioned. 
This might well bear investigation on your part. 

The argument concerning the “defect” of form of the Ed- 
wardine Ordinal is now admitted by the best Roman scholars, 
both in this country and abroad, to be without weight. Here 
again you would do well to investigate the manifest truths of 
the sixteenth century history, and, I might add, of the history 
of the Liturgy from the third century on. 

As to defective intention on the part of the Anglican Church 





in ordaining her priests, it might not be amiss here to point 
out that her intention is as consistently stated and has been 
as continuously maintained as has that of the Roman. Church 
throughout her history. The “additions” made to the Ordinal 
of 1662 were made (as I presume your students of history 
know by this time), not as liturgical additions or for the pur- 
pose of controverting Roman dissent, but for the purpose of 
showing clearly to the Presbyterians of that age precisely 
where the Anglican Church stood on the matter of the three 
Orders of the ancient and Catholic ministry. Again, might I 
suggest that you read the Preface of the Anglican Ordinal? 

Nor is the question “definitely ended.” Not, at least, so 
long as there exist scholars in your own ranks who deny the 
contention, And, incidentally, who is bold enough to claim that 
this is one of the scarcely definable occasions upon which a 
Roman Pontiff has pronounced infallibly? Neither you nor 1 
nor the present Vicar of Christ would dare say so. 

All of which leads me to plead for the Truth, for it is the 
Truth which, ultimately, will bring about that reunion of 
Christendom so much desired by. us both—“ut omnes unum 
sint. Amen.” If I could hope that THe Sicn would undertake 
to study the problem openly and reverently, I should do my 
utmost to contribute a careful and reasoned statement of the 
present position held by many Anglicans, as well as many well- 
known Roman scholars, whose findings are available. Failing 
that, will you do me the kindness to read the famous Reply to 
Leo XIII by the [Anglican] Archbishops of Canterbury and 
York, given out February 19, 1897? Not only is the Truth 
most urgently and carefully set forth, but it is couched in a 
Latin that would not only elicit your admiration, but: your 
careful emulation. 


BaLTIMorE, Mp. (REv.) Gorpon Wisbintiié: 


Epitor’s Note: Some restraint is necessary in answering a 
letter such as this. Those of our readers who are familiar with 
the question of the validity of Anglican Orders cannot fail to 
note the gratuitous advice and cool assumptions of our cor- 
respondent. He is simply rehearsing the usual Anglican argu- 
ments. But, lest any of our readers may imagine that there is 
any force in them, we remind those who may read his letter 
that Pope Leo XIII on September 18, 1896, definitely and for 
all time settled the controversy, at least from the Catholic side, 
when he issued his famous Bull Apostolice Cure. This was 
done only after a thorough investigation by a special Commis- 
sion of eight theologians, four of whom, previous to the ex- 
amination, were in favor of the validity of Anglican Orders and 
four against it. In a letter to Cardinal Richard of Paris on 
November 5, 1896, the Pope declared that “his intention was 
to pass a final judgment and settle [the question] forever— 
absolute judicare et penitus dirimere,” and that “Catholics were 
bound to receive [the judgment] with the fullest obedience as 
a final and irrevocable judgment—perpetuo firmam, ratam, et 
irrevocabilem.” We wonder whether or not our correspondent 
has ever read the Bull, which was issued after the Anglicans 
themselves had petitioned the Pope for a decision, and which 
was pronounced with a sincere desire to manifest the truth, 
and by virtue of his Supreme Apostolic authority. 

As to the “Response of the [Anglican] Archbishops of 
England to the Apostolic Letter of Pope Leo XIII on English 
Ordinations,” which was addressed to the whole body of 
Bishops of the Catholic Church, and published in both a Latin 
and an English edition, we call to our correspondent’s notice 
the fact that this Response was fully answered by Cardinal 
Vaughan and the English Catholic Bishops in 1898, under the 
title “Vindication of the Bull Apostolice Cure,’ in reply to 
letters addressed to them by the Anglican Archbishops of 
Canterbury and York. 

Our correspondent would have us think that a number’ or 
school of Anglo-Catholics are right and the Pope and ‘the 
Catholic Church wrong, notwithstanding the principle which 
shook Newman to the depths of his soul—securus judicat orbis 
terrarum. 
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Peace Comes to Rose Kang 


By Joachim Beckes, C.P. 


Daaxness had already come upon 
the town; dim lanterns lighted the black- 
ened passages ; the barking of dogs could 
be faintly heard; a late home-comer was 
attempting to attract the attention of 
those within to open the gate; the air, 
warm for this time of the year, was still. 
It was Christmas Eve in Chenki. 

It was the custom at this time for all 
the Christians to come in from the coun- 
try to the central Mission for the cele- 
bration of the feast. So, on this night, 
the men had gathered in one of the outer 
rooms in the Mission compound to listen 
to the story of Bethlehem, the Coming 
of the Savior. While one old man was 
narrating with much spirit the various 
incidents connected with the Birth of 
Christ, another Christian stepped into 
the room and coolly seated himself. His 
quiet entrance, casting a furtive glance 
about as he did so, gave me the impres- 
sion that he was not well at ease; closer 
study convinced me that he did not come 
to listen nor to be edified. 

. After making a futile attempt to un- 
derstand the old country sire who was 
‘pouring the full tide of eloquence along’ 
in a mixed dialect of Chinese and coun- 
try talk, my eyes wandered to the gentle- 
man who had just entered. He was a 
type I had imagined all Chinese to be; 
full face, small flat nose, slit eyes, a man 
with a little money and many wives; 
crafty, cruel, voluptuous, with a temper 
easily aroused and the usual traits of 
cowardliness. Yet this was an uncommon 
type considering others with whom I 
had come in contact. But his eyes most 
attracted my attention—they sparkled as 
they slowly shifted from side to side be- 


tween the long narrow lids. I must ad- 
mit they made me uncomfortable as they 
turned in my direction. Hostility and 
distrust were the only messages they con- 
veyed. Small in stature, plump in build, 
fairly well dressed, he was a man who 


4 HEAVY BURDEN FOR ONE SO YOUNG, 
HER HOME, IN A MILL ON THE RIVER 
BANK, HAS BEEN WASHED AWAY BY THE 
MUDDY, ANGRY WATERS OF A- SPRING 
FLOOD. THIS LITTLE GIRL STRUGGLES 
UNDER THE WEIGHT OF TWO LARGE 
WATER BUCKETS AS SHE CLIMBS THE 
HILL TO HELP HER PARENTS 
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had spent fifty years of comparatively 
easy living. 

When the old man had concluded his 
discourse, Father William and I, saying 
a few words of congratulation, departed. 
The Christians remained to warm them- 
selves around the open fire and discuss 
the doctrine they had just heard which, 
as new Christians, they love to do. As 
we got outside I noticed the late gentle- 
man had followed us. 

“This is the man I was telling you 
about the other day,” came from Father 
William. “He’s Minger, Rose’s father.” 

“I thought him a very unusual char- 
acter—those eyes!” was my reply. 

“He came this afternoon but I told 
him to wait awhile. We're going to see 
Rose now. She’s quite sick; she won’t 
last through the night. Do you want to 
come to the school with us ?” 

“Yes, I think I'll go along.” Then 
turning to the man I politely asked: 
“Sir, what is your honorable name?” 
To which he quietly responded, “Liang.” 
I hesitated to say anything further lest 
he should say more than I could under- 
stand. 

Lanterns in hand, we made our way to 
the girls’ catechumenate. This place is 
typically Chinese, a square, brick build- 
ing enclosing an open courtyard, open to 
the summer heat and winter cold alike. 
To the answer, “It is I,” the bolt was 
drawn and we were ushered across the 
court to the sick room. The room, par- 
titioned at one end for the convenience 
of the girl-catechist, provided living 
quarters for the girls, ranging from 
eight to sixteen years of age, who were 
sent here by their parents to study doc- 
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trine. In the centre of the room against 
the back wall was a table with two lighted 
candles and a crucifix. On the opposite 
side, lying upon an old bed, was a young 
woman! This was Rose. The poor crea- 
ture certainly did not have a very happy 
life; death to her was coming as a bless- 
ing. Two weeks ago well and healthy, 
now sick and emaciated, she was strug- 
gling in the last stages of pneumonia. The 
once full and smiling face was now pale 
and sunken; life was slowly giving way 
before the ravages of the disease. The 
Last Sacraments had already been ad- 
ministered. 


OSE was born of pagan parents who 

had been divorced while she was 
quite young. At the time of separation 
the father took her brother and left her in 
the care of the mother. The father sup- 
ported them, however, with a monthly 
allowance of money and rice, enough at 
least to keep them aliye. After a short 
period, the father, by some means or 
other, managed to become a Christian 
and married another woman of the Faith, 
thus leaving his first wife no hope what- 


ever of returning to the home. When 
Rose came of age, at sixteen, she was 
duly married to a gentleman who hap- 
pened to be a Christian, so she entered 
the Church at the same time. The mar- 
riage, sad to say, was an unfortunate 
one for her, for after a number of years 
her husband left the district with an- 
other woman and has not been heard of 
since. Rose, perforce, had to return with 
her one child to her mother. The mother, 
unable to support the three of them with 
her meagre allowance, strongly urged 
Rose to remarry according to pagan fash- 
ion. In fact, she had already bargained 
to sell her daughter to some soldier for 
a small sum of money. So insistent did 
she become that the poor girl fled with 
her child to the Mission for help and 
guidance. 

“What do you want to do?” asked 
Father William. 

“Father,” she answered, “I’ll do what- 
ever the-priest wants me to do.”’ She 
was ready at any cost to abide by his 
word. Since her faith had brought her 
to the Church, she would do as the 
Church wishes. Her faith was stronger 


than her natural instincts, stronger than 
the temptation to live a comparatively 
ffree and pagan life ; it gave her the cour- 
age to suffer loss of face, a hardship not 
easy to bear in China. Her faith as a 
Catholic came first. 

“Father, I'll do whatever the priest 
wants me to do.” His word was for her 
the interpretation of the will of God. 
For four and a half long years she firmly 
held to that principle. Years of suffering 
and humiliation followed. She washed 
clothes in the Mission, earning enough to 
buy rice for herself and child. Such la- 
bor was hard for one who had formerly 
been a gentlewoman. Hers were years 
of loneliness and neglect. For comfort 
she had only her girl, who at eight years 
of age was but the size of a child of three. 
There were no consolations in life, no 
hope save in the Lord to Whom she re- 
mained a faithful servant. In pagan 
circles she had lost face irreparably. 
Amongst the Christians she was misun- 
derstood, but tolerated. Yet she was de- 
termined to do whatever the priest told 
her; to trust in the Lord and to pray 
for His grace. This was Rose. 


S I sat on a wooden horse, warming 
my feet before a pan of coals, curi- 
ously watched Mr. Liang as he attended 
to his daughter and was as much inter- 
ested in him as were the girls who 
crowded around. The faithless old man 
went to the bedside and attempted to 
awaken the girl by repeatedly calling her 
by familiar pet names. As his cries 
brought no results, Father William bent 
over the sick woman and softly said, 

“Rose, the priest is here; your father 
has come to see you.” 

A faint smile, a slight movement of 
the lips were the only response. Her 
ears were attuned only to the words of 
the priest. The father then sat on the 
bed and, though he tried hard to cry, 
his tears did not come. All this was a 
show for the sake of face. When he 
thought that he had made a sufficient 
impression, he complained that he had 
not been sent for, that he did not know 
Rose was so sick. For consolation the 
girls laughed at him, for he had been sent 
for the day before but had been “too 
busy.” He “could not come,” so he for- 
warded forty cents that his daughter 
might have medical attention. 

“Is my wife here ?” he gruffly inquired. 
At that moment a woman whom I had 
not noticed began to cry, evidently from 
fear of her husband. She got as far away 
from him as possible yet was anxious to 
see what he would do. 

“Ask her if she has the prescription 
from the doctor?” 

One of the girls got a soiled piece of 
paper from the woman and handed it to 
him. He glanced at it briefly, then im- 
mediately sent out for another doctor. 

“That was his wife,” one of the little 
girls whispered to me as the woman re- 
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A FAMILIAR SIGHT IN THE 
TOWNS AND ON THE TRAILS 
OF THE PASSIONIST MIS- 
SION FIELD. THESE TWO 
FARMERS ARE CARRYING A 
LOAD OF WOOD OIL THAT 
HAS BEEN PRESSED FROM 
THE “TUNG’-NUT TREE. 
HUNAN EXPORTS GREAT 
QUANTITIES OF THIS OIL 
TO THE UNITED STATES 
AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


tired through the back door. “He has 
three of them.” She held up three little 
fingers, watching the old man as she did 
so. 

So that was his wife! The woman 
deserved to be pitied. True pagan mother 
that she was, she had gone to the fortune- 
teller and inquired as to whether Rose 
would die or not. The answer was a 
favorable one. That satisfied the poor 
soul for a while but Rose did not im- 
prove. Old, wrinkled, none too clean, 
none too pleasant, the mother was a 
typical pagan, a firm believer in the ef- 


ficacy of joss-sticks and the power of 


the gods; a stoic in misery, an hysteric 
in calamity, a savage in fights, a drudge 
at home, a chatterbox abroad, a slave to 
tradition, a fatalist throughout. 

Her distrust of the foreigner and sus- 
picion of the priest may be gathered 
from the following fact that happened the 
day before. While Father William was 
anointing Rose the mother stood out- 
side of the room crying and insisting 
with full conviction, “He’s gouging her 
eyes out.” The girls, laughing at her 
fear, tried to explain what the priest 
was doing. It is almost impossible at 
times to convince the pagans that when 
a person is anointed the priest does not 
pluck out the eyes; in nearly every case 
proof must be given that such a thing 
is not done. As soon as Father William 
had finished he called the woman in and 
made her look for herself. 

Rose did all she could to break the 
bonds that bound her mother to paganism 
and before she died made this final at- 
tempt and perhaps succeeded. Calling 
her to the bedside one day she said: “Do 
not cry for me for I am going to Heaven. 
If you wish to see me after I die you 
must become a Christian, otherwise you 
will never see me again. When I get to 
Heaven I will pray for you.” The mother, 
overcome by grief at the thought of 
separation, promised to study doctrine. 
How much of an impression these words 
made on her was not known until the 
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morning of the funeral. As she sat weep- 
ing at the foot of the grave, Father Wil- 
liam went to her and softly said, “Re- 
member what Rose said to you the other 
day? Do as she told you; do not cry.” 
The words had some effect. The woman 
stopped crying immediately, promised 
to be in the Mission in two weeks, and 
slowly plodded her way down the hill 
to her home. The poor: creature had 
wept three days with hardly a stop; she 
mourned her daughter as an only son. 


FTER waiting a few minutes in si- 
lence, the doctor was announced, 

and a man of about thirty years of age 
stepped into the room. He first made a 
bow to each of us, then began the exami- 
nation of the patient. His procedure and 
diagnosis caused me mild surprise, for all 
he did was hold his hand directly over 
the heart for three minutes, then calmly 
informed us there was no hope for re- 
covery. Chinese doctors, so I was told, 
can discover the disease and condition 


Lee i ly sl ala BE ten as ait Bo 


of a patient by simply feeling the pulse. 
It was something new to me, but that 
was the method this doctor used. Since 
nothing could be done for the sick girl 
except to see that she was comfortable, 
we left with the doctor. Not until we 
were on our way back to our part of the 
Mission did I recall that it was Christmas 
Eve. The town was perfectly quiet now, 
not a sound could be heard. It was 
Christmas Eve in Chenki. 

Forty-eight hours after, the day fol- 
lowing Christmas, word came to us from 
the school that Rose was dying. We went 
over immediately, for the girls were to 
let us know in time to be there. One 
glance at the figure on the bed was 
enough. The end was soon to come, so 
Father William began the prayers for 
the dying. As he read, her labored 
breathing grew slower and slower; now 
and then a sigh would escape her as 
though she was thoroughly tired of this 
weary life. In a few minutes God would 
take her soul. As he came to the verse, 
“Now there stood by the Cross of Jesus 
His mother, and His mother’s sister, 
Mary of Cleophas, and Mary Magdalen,” 
Rose passed away. It was a beautiful 
death. She had carried her cross, follow- 
ing in the footsteps of her Savior. She 
ended her life at His very Feet. We 
felt sure that this humble Chinese girl 
was at this moment among those holy 
souls who first stood at the foot of the 
Cross. 

The younger girls were, up till now, 
not very much affected though they did 
prepare for this event by placing their 
beds at the far end of the room. Now 
they were frightened. Even the two older 
women, the cook and catechist, were as 
bad as the little ones. They were not 
satisfied until they got a pot of holy 
water, just to be on the safe side in case 
anything should happen. That night 
they had all gone to bed without undress- 
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A BASKETFUL OF POPPY 
BULBS DRYING IN THE 
SUN. THESE BULBS, BE- 
FORE BE:NG CUT FROM 
THEIR STEMS, WERE SCARI- 
FIED THAT THEY MIGHT 
YIELD THEIR PRECIOUS 
OPIUM. NOW, WHEN 
THOROUGHLY DRIED, THEY 
WILL BE SPLIT OPEN sO 
THAT THE SEEDS MAY BE 
OBTAINED 
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ing, as frightened as could be, and made 
sure the lamp was well lighted. At about 
two o'clock in the morning little Rose, 


now the tiny orphan, got up to take a- 


look at her mother, nnaware, I believe, 
that her mother had died. As soon as 
she got out of bed she tripped and fell. 
That noise was enough for the rest of 
them—the devils had surely come. Up 


they jumped and fled precipitately be- 
hind the purple curtain to the bed of 
the girl-catechist. At the same time the 
lamp ran out of oil and that made mat- 
ters worse. Two lighted candles burned 
for the rest of the night. Needless to 
say, the girls did not sleep. 

What was to become of little Rose? 
Her grandmother wanted her; her 


grandfather might claim her. She was 
worried about it and her face showed it. 
The grandmother made the first move. 
When she approached tiny Rose as to 
where she wanted to go, the child meekly 
answered: “I want to be with the priest.” 
She got her way and can now be seen 
smiling at the world, free from worry 
and care, as happy as ever. 





Christmas at Shenchow 


I T was midnight, a midnight without 
moonlight, starlight, street light; a mid- 
night so black that the forty or so lan- 
terns we carried didn’t shed half enough 
light for forty or so people. There were 
armed men in front of us, armed men 
behind us, and a priest to watch each 
group of armed men. The watchdogs 
caught our soft footfalls and in two 
minutes every dog in town was growling 
and scratching and straining and bark- 
ing. So narrow was the street that, even 
though we discreetly kept to the middle, 
imaginary arms reached out from the 
boarded houses on either side and threat- 
ened to grab us. The twisting, winding 
road was full of unexpected little ruts. 
Here and there a bit of pavement was 
balanced like a seesaw on a knoll of sand 
beneath. We stepped on one end and 
the other rose to meet us. After a while 
we learned, and aimed for the centre. 
At every turn—the Ho Kiai (River 
Street) is full of them—Ayah! there 
lurked a skulking figure. Ten minutes 
of this and we had reached the church 
wall. Father Quentin had left his place 
at the head of the procession, and was 





ONLY A BAMBOO HUT, BUT A HOME FOR SOME FAMILY. 
USED. THE ROOF SERVES AS A RACK FOR DRYING SHOES. A TAILOR, WHO HAS BEEN 
CALLED IN TO MAKE A SUIT, USES THE BED AS A TABLE 


By Sisters of Charity 


now standing in the shadow of the Boys’ 
School watching us go by. Seeing our 
white faces, he called out laughingly, 
“Merry Christmas !” 

Once on the other side of the wall, 
however, we began actually to feel the 
Christmas spirit. It was true that after 
Midnight Mass there would be a repeti- 
tion of the street scene; but that was 
still two hours off, so why worry? For 
the present, the wide open church door 
was beckoning us; the church door, and 
the cunningly wrought torches through 
whose red and green decorations the 
light was streaming brilliantly. As we 


entered, our first awed impression was 


a recollection of some beautiful descrip- 
tions we have read of the splendor of the 
medieval cathedrals. And, even though 
we now try to reproduce faithfully for 
you what we saw, we can give no truer 
picture than that. 

High overhead, just inside the vesti- 
bule, was a long, narrow, boxlike lantern 
of yellow rice paper on which was printed 
in Chinese, “Let us adore Him!” We 
passed over the threshold into the church 
proper; and, turning, saw on the side 


ALL AVAILABLE SPACE IS 


of the lantern facing the altar the four 
characters Chi Tuh Ie Su, the Chinese 
for Christ Jesus. We paused and looked 
about us. Tall and fragrant cedars orna- 
mented with delicate paper roses were 
standing everywhere—in corners, along 
the walls, against the rounded columns 
—yet, so well placed were they that there 
was absolutely no sense of profusion or 
disproportion. Hanging the full length 
of each of the ten great white columns 
were gorgeous red satin banners with 
black velvet borders, and black velvet 
characters whose every stroke was as 
thick as the borders again. 


HESE in turn told the story of 

Christmas, the arrival of Mary and 
Joseph at the stable, the birth of Christ, 
the song of the angels, the message to 
men, Simeon’s prophecy, the visit of the 
wise men, until the tenth slim banner 
which reminded us that Christ had left 
His home in Heaven to save ALL THE 
MEN OF ALL THE WORLD. We 
moved to the front and just to the right 
of the altar rail found Bethlehem in 
miniature, probably the most exquisite 
creation of its kind that we have ever 
seen. Everything was on a very small 
scale, the standing figures surely not 
twelve inches high. But everything was 
there—the stable, the mountainside, the 
steep paths, the flora; and each detail was 
perfect in its way. Strung in the air mid- 
way between the vaulted ceiling and the 
altar rail were dangling three graceful 
paper ornaments of varying shapes and 
colors. The sanctuary itself, richly deco- 
rated with cedar boughs and satin poin- 
settias, was lovely to look upon. 

The faithful were arriving in large 
parties. Some of them had come great 
distances by sampan, and others had been 
walking uphill and downhill since early 
afternoon. The organ sounded, and we 
knew that the procession of clergy and 
altar boys would soon pass us on their 
way into the sanctuary. They did, the 
glow of their vestments commingling 
with the soft radiance of the lamps. The 
deep shadows playing around the altar 
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heightened the beauty of the pageant, 
softened whatever touches of garishness 
there might have been, and blended har- 
moniously with the glorious Christmas 
music. Like a dream, the Mass went on. 
“Domine, non sum dignus!” Rail after 
rail of men and women who hadn’t even 
heard the name of Christ a few short 
years ago were now receiving His Body 
and Blood, Soul and Divinity, while the 
celebrant was murmuring over each one 
of them the beautiful words, ‘May the 
Body of Our Lord Jesus Christ preserve 
thy soul unto life everlasting !” 


UT in the air again, Father Quen- 
tin’s laugh and his “Merry Christ- 
mas!” rang once more. This time we 
answered eagerly, joyfully. Our escort 
formed as before, and we fell into line. 
Later in the morning, after the regular 
parish Mass, there was a tremendous 
fireworks display. For at least fifteen 
minutes every sound about us was caught 
up and merged with the general rumble 
and roar, while the Christians stood 
around with blissful expressions on their 
faces. In Shenchow we have a little 
demented girl, the victim of an overdose 
of opium, who has a nose for excitement. 
For days ahead of any great feast, she 
senses instinctively the drama afoot and 
almost lives on the Church premises. 
She was also part of the scene on Christ- 
mas morning. In an ecstasy of mad- 
ness she ran in and out among the ex- 
plosions, whooping and turning somer- 
saults. Finally discovering one bunch 
of firecrackers that had somehow missed 
the flame, she stooped swiftly, snatched 
them, and made a dash for the gate. 
But one of our orphar boys, who had 
been watching her antics, gave an indig- 
nant howl and went flying after her. 
After a brief but interesting wrestling 
match he seized them from her, lighted 
them, and threw them into the regular 
heap. For a moment she stood disap- 
pointed. Then she went dancing among 
the exploding firecrackers once more. 
While we were at dinner a spiritual 
bouquet of twenty Masses “To Our Fel- 
low Missionaries” came from the Pas- 


‘ sionist Fathers in Shenchow. Associa- 


tion with these splendid priests has 
taught us to expect such considerations 
and courtesies, but we were nevertheless 
grateful and deeply touched. We also 
received word from Monsignor Cuth- 
bert O’Gara that our request for exposi- 
tion of the Blessed Sacrament on the 
same days as at the Motherhouse in 
Convent Station, N. J., had been granted. 
During the course of the afternoon, Mon- 
signor and the Fathers came down to 
greet us in person. 

Immediately after Benediction in the 
evening, our girls invited us to a play 
which they themselves had coached and 
directed. Genuinely surprised, we let 
them lead us to their refectory converted 
for the time being into a theatre. Smoky 


lanterns were hanging everywhere: 
benches were arranged in rows; and at 
the end of the room a stage had been 
fitted up by means of the boards from 
their beds stretched across the small re- 
fectory tables. A few white sheets pur- 
loined from our stock-room made a cur- 
tain which was just skimpy enough to 
permit us to watch the preparations be- 
hind. There was an air of infectious 
gayety about the place. Amid the general 
laughter and chatter, we suddenly dis- 
covered that part of our audience was 
comprised of children from the street, 
our buyer, and a few old women. 





yr. ss X 
Prayer for Our Missionaries 


ALMIGHTLY GOD, Lord of the 

harvest of souls, we pray Thee to 
guide and bless all those who have gone 
forth to preach the Gospel of salvation in 
distant lands. 





Pour out Thy Holy Spirit upon them 
to strengthen their weakness, to comfort 
them in their trials, to direct them in all 
their efforts, and open the hearts of the 
heathen to receive Thy message delivered 
by them. 


Give unto them the spirit of power, and 
love, and of sound mind, that in all their 
work they may set forth Thy glory and 
move forward the salvation of souls, that 
the heathen may become Thine inheritance 
and the uttermost parts of the earth Thy 
possession, through Jesus Christ Our Lord. 
Amen, 


———EE i 


After a while, two little girls amid a 
great deal of bowing and smiling, pulled 
back the makeshift curtains and dis- 
closed the stage. Seated in a straight 
row were several persons swaying and 
chanting a sorrowful melody. It didn’t 
take us long to identify the patriarch of 
the family as San-Je, the young woman 
who works in the dispensary; his wife, 
the grandmother of the family, as Chang- 
Beh-Niang; our old washwoman: the 
others, his son, daughter-in-law, grand- 
son, and granddaughter, were our older 
girls. By this time we had adopted the 
attitude of our fellow-playgoers, and we 
wondered aloud what the weeping was 
all about. The children promptly in- 
formed us that the first son of the family 
was going to war, that the conscription 
officer was waiting outside, and that the 
family was mourning their loss. When 
they had finished their hurried explana- 
tions, the unfortunate son in question 
walked forward dressed as a Chinese 
soldiér.. In turn, beginning with the 
oldest;he knelt before each member of 
the family, they. meanwhile continuing 
their weitd lamentation. When he 
reached his sister, however, she rose to 
her feet, and he stood before her. This 
tickled us, who are still trying to under- 
stand the Chinese philosophy on things 


feminine. We laughed, and everyone 
laughed with us, even the two who were 
having a leave-taking on the stage. The 
act was over. The curtain was drawn. 

When the stage was again revealed, 
we expected to see the son of the house 
on a bloody battlefield. But no. Instead 
we were told by the rest-of the audience 
that these were separate playlets. The 
present act dealt with the days of the 
emperors and how an emperor went 
about getting a new wife. We heard a 
great deal of shouting and bargaining in 
which the audience took part with keen 
relish. But just as we were leaning for- 
ward to witness the meeting between an 
emperor and his brand new bride, swish 
went the curtain. 

By this time everyone was in an up- 
roarious mood. Broadway itself couldn’t 
have supplied actors more at home in 
their roles than these. I think, between 
laughing at the complacence of the actors 
and the remarks of the audience, we were 
never in happier spirits. There was so 
much left to our imaginations! And our 
imaginations rose to the task set for 
them so easily and so joyously that we 
began to wonder if the theatre-goers in 
Shakespeare’s day didn’t have a better 
time of it after all. 

The next two acts were pantomimes 
on gamblers being caught by the police. 
Just when everyone was watching in 
dead earnest, little Sister Marie Therese 
cried out to the actors, “Be careful! If 
you spend all your money, you'll have 
nothing for Monsignor Cuthbert’s col- 
lection on New Year’s Day.” “Oh!” re- 
torted a nimble-witted pantomimist, in- 
terrupting her act to return the sally, 
“You didn’t hear right today. Didn’t 
Father Quentin say that we’re not to 
give to him and we’re not to give to 
Monsignor Cuthbert, but that we’re to 
give to God? Then we'll save our 
money for God!” A laugh. Applause. 

All too soon the frolic was over. We 
arose and congratulated everybody, the 
actors, the stage-hands, the visitors, the 
orphans. With faces wreathed in smiles, 
they insisted that we were being merely 
polite, but their pleasure at our praise 
was undeniable. “Man tseo!” “Man 
tseo!” “Man tseo!” (“Walk away 
slowly!”) They called after us the 
Chinese farewell to a departing guest. 


OW that we’ve given you a glimpse 

of Christmas at Shenchow, let us 
beg your prayers for the success of our 
work here. We also wish to assure our’ 
benefactors that for their intentions the 
Sisters say a perpetual novena in honor 
of Saint Joseph. In addition to this, every 
year four novenas of Masses—one to the 
Divine Infant (now going on), one to 
Saint Joseph, one to the Sacred Heart 
and one to Our Lady—will be offered 
for all living and dead benefactors who 
have helped, are helping, or will help 
in any way our work in China. 





Gemma’s League of Prayer 


EMMA’S LEAGUE is an associa- 

tion of those who carry on a sys- 
tematic campaign of intercessory and 
united prayer. 


The Object: To bring the grace of 
God to others and to merit needed bless- 
ings for ourselves. In a very particular 
way to pray for the conversion of the 
millions of pagan souls in the Passionist 
Missions in Hunan, China, and to obtain 
spiritual comfort and strength for our 
devoted missionary priests and Sisters in 
their difficult mission field. 


The Methods: No set form of prayers 
is prescribed. The kind of prayers said 
and the number of them is left to the 
inclination and zeal of every individual 
member. In saying these prayers, how- 
ever, one should have the general intention, 
at least, of offering them for the spread 
of Christ’s Kingdom in China. 


Membership: The membership is not 
restricted to any class. Men, women and 
children not only may join Gemma’s 
League, but are urged to do so. We are 
glad to announce that in our membership 
we have many priests, both secular and 
regular, as well as many members of va- 
rious Religious Orders. “The Spiri- 
tual Treasury,” printed every month on 
this page, shows the interest taken by our 
members in this campaign of united 
prayer and sacrifice. 


Obligations: It should never be for- 
gotten that Gemma’s League is a strictly 
spiritual society. While, of course, a great 
deal of money is needed for the support 
of our Passionist missions in China, and 
while many members of the League are 


GEMMA GALGANI 


SPIRITUAL TREASURY FOR THE 
MONTH OF APRIL 


Masses Said 

Masses Heard 

Holy Communions 
Visits to B. Sacrament 
Spiritual Communions 
Benediction Services 
Sacrifices, Sufferings 
Stations of the Cross 
Visits to the Crucifix 


Beads of the Five Wounds .... 


Offerings of PP. Blood 
Visits to Our Lady 
Rosaries 


Beads of the Seven Dolors 


Ejaculatory Prayers 


Hours of Study, Reading. . 


Hours of Labor 


Acts of Kindness, Charity 


Acts of Zeal 

Prayers, Devotions ... 
Hours of Silence 
Various Works ... 
Holy Hours 


generous in their regular money con- 
tributions to the missions, nevertheless 
members of the League are never asked for 
financial aid. There are not even any 
dues required of members, though a small 
offering to pay the expense of printing the 
monthly leaflet is expected. 


The Reward: One who helps the 
spread of Christ’s Kingdom on earth is 
hardly looking for any reward. We feel 
that the members of Gemma’s League are 
satisfied with the knowledge that Almighty 
God knows their love for Him and knows 
also how to reward them for the prac- 
tical display of their love! However, our 
members cannot be unaware that their 
very zeal must bring God’s special blessings 
on themselves, their families and friends. 
Besides, they will surely merit the reward 
of an apostle “for their spiritual and 
corporal works of mercy.” 


The Patron: Gemma Galgani, the 
White Passion Flower of Lucca, Italy, 
is the patron of the League. Born in 
1878, she died in 1903. Her life was char- 
acterized by a singular devotion to the 
Sacred Passion of Our Blessed Lord. 
Denied the privilege of entering the Re- 
ligious Life, she sanctified herself in the 
world, in the midst of ordinary household 
duties, and by her prayers and sufferings 
did much for the salvation of souls. 
Recently she has been beatified and we 
hope soon to call her Saint Gemma. 


Headquarters: All requests for’ leaf- 
lets, and all correspondence relating to 
Gemma’s League should be addressed to 
the Reverend Director, Gemma’s League, 
care of THE S1cn, Union City, New Jersey. 





Poh oh ob hh 


“Restrain Not Grace From The Dead.” 


(Eci. 7, 39.) hh oh Oh 





INDLY remember in 

your. prayers and good 
works the following recent- 
ly deceased relatives and 
friends of our subscribers: 


EV cnane IS DAY 
? . ©. FITZSIMONS 

ZV. CHRISTOPHER T. McCANN 
"Vv. THOMAS P. McMANMON 
EV. JOSEPH O’KEEFE 
MOTHER M. ALPHONSUS i vee 
MOTHER M. — 
SR. M. PIUS, O.P. 
WILLIAM DOHERTY 
ELIZABETH PHELAN MALONB 
MRS. WILLIAM REID 
MAKY G. FORD 


MICHAEL SHEA 
MICHAEL J. BYRO 
CATHERINE CASEY. 
EDWARD C. PEETZ 
MRS. D. B,. KIELY 


N H. 
BRIDGET DAY Is 


MARION NOLAN 
MRS. COLAVOLP 


Ww K 
MARY E. — 
ELLEN PH 
PATRICK LALLY 
JOHN J. McGRAW 
MARY SWEENEY 
MRS. JOHN P. BUCKLEY 
ZABETH AHERN 


JOHN J. MANSFIELD 

MR. E. J. O'TOOLE 

JULIA O'CONNOR 
BUSC. 





w 

MARY 8S. RYAN 

ARTHUR J. TAYLOR 
LANE 


JO 
MISS M. DESMOND 
JOHN W. PORTER 


HYNES 


‘AY their souls and the 

souls of all the faith- 

ful departed throu the 

mercy of God rest in peace. 
Amen. 
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Me. FAIRSPEECH, having been 
through the morning’s mail, sent for his 
clerk, young Maurice Norman. The lat- 
ter appeared on the scene promptly. His 
job with Messrs. Filch and Fairspeech 
was not much to his taste; but it was a 
temporary one as Maurice had no inten- 
tion of living his life in a solicitor’s office 
—and it served its purpose, that of bring- 
ing in a regular wage whilst he applied 
his leisure to the art of letters. 

Mr, Fairspeech picked up a letter. “I 
want you to run over to Richmead this 
morning,” he said, “A certain Miss Susan 
Elstrow has answered our advertisement 
for the heirs of Benjamin Elstrow, of 
New York. Her statement sounds like a 
solid claim. I’d like you to call and inter- 
view her —see her documents and so 
forth, But she appears to be quite 
genuine.” 

He threw the letter across to his clerk. 

Norman read it and laid it down. “I'll 
go with pleasure, Sir,” he said, smiling. 

Mr. Fairspeech smiled back. ‘Sounds 
quite early Victorian, doesn’t it ?” he said. 
“Lilac Villas.’ Stucco, in a little back 
street. What will the lady say, I wonder, 
when she hears that she may come in for 
a little matter of fifty thousand pounds ?” 

“You have given me a very pleasant 
task, Sir,” Maurice said. 

“It will be something to put into one of 
your stories,” his chief replied, genially. 
It was well known in the firm that young 
Norman was hoping to blossom forth as 


A SLUMP™DOLLARS 


BY ENID DINNIS 


a novelist one day, a contingency which 
was not taken too seriously. Norman 
was a bright, healthy-minded lad, his 
quill-driving had not made him morbid or 
unreliable, so far. 


S a matter of fact, Maurice’s first 
novel lay at that very moment in the 
office of Stockson & Son, the leading firm 
of publishers, awaiting their considera- 
tion. Maurice had complete faith in his 
own work, he knew that the story was 
well-conceived and well told, and that 
inspiration had carried him on his way. 
His Catholic parents had brought him up 
to a love of the beautiful, both in thought 
and diction. There was not a word in the 
book which would not have met with their 
approval, God rest their souls. There 
were fortunes to be made by novel-writ- 
ing. Huge fortunes. As.a novelist he 
might take courage to ask Eileen to 
marry him!—a successful novelist, that 
was. He had all the qualities needed for 
popular writing. His story was psycho- 
logical as well as possessing a rattling 
good plot. Messrs. Stockson & Son had 
had it now for nearly a month. 
it was amusing of old Fairspeech to 
think that he could find copy in a villa at 
Richmead and work out the threadbare 
theme of a poor lady who suddenly finds 
herself rich. All the same it would be 
quite jolly taking the amazing news to 
Miss Elstrow, who, apparently from her 
letter, did not connect her cousin’s name 
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with a large fortune. She had expressed 
the hope that all had been well with him 
in his later days, and that he had been 
free from anxieties. 

The 250,000 dollars would certainly 
come as a surprise—and a shock. She 
would possibly swoon away, or have the 
“vapors,” whatever they might be. A 
spinster lady living in a mid-Victorian 
villa. It would have a bow window and 
the room would be divided by folding 
doors. There would be a cat on the 
hearth, and Miss Elstrow’s admirably- 
worded letter, in the fine, pointed hand- 
writing of the seventies, would have 
been written at a davenport. 

What on earth should he do with the 
good lady if she did swoon? Richmead 
is a quiet old-fashioned little suburb a 
few miles out of London. Lying near the 
river, it has attractions for pleasure- 
makers who, however, never find their 
way into the little quiet byways lined 
with villa residences of the early and 
mid-Victorian period which huddle to- 
gether trying, as it were, to forget the 
shadow of the huge block of flats lately 
risen in their vicinity. 


ILAC VILLAS were situated in one 

of these backwaters. They proved 

to be exactly what Maurice had been led 
to picture. Mr. Fairspeech might almost 
have been clairvoyant! No. 3 was a 
small stucco house with the entrance up 
a flight of stone steps predicating a sure- 
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footed sobriety in its inmates. On one 
side was a bow window curtained in 
white lace. The door was opened by a 
young lady whose capless condition pro- 
claimed her to be the landlady’s daughter. 
Miss Elstrow evidently only had apart- 
ments in No. 3. She must be in quite 
poor circumstances. That would make 
his task all the jollier. 

Maurice was ushered into the room 
possessing the bow window. Yes, there 
were folding doors, too. And there was 
the davenport !—as large or small as life. 
What a ridiculous thing to try and write 
at! The only difference from the ordi- 
nary Victorian parlor—a serious lapse 
from the orthodox—was that in place of 
a glass case of wax fruit there was a 
statue of Our Lady. 

So Miss Susan Elstrow was a Catholic. 
He remembered now that she had alluded 
in her letter to “the late Mr. Benjamin 
Elstrow R. I. P.” and he had just stopped 
a clerk from entering it as “re Benjamin 
Elstrow Rip. Deceased.” 


HEN the folding doors opened— 
cautiously, and a little lady slipped 
into the sitting-room. 

On the whole, she was fairly true to 
type. Maurice had not exactly expected 
side curls and a cap, a type which only 
survives on the stage, or in the kind of 
story-book which gives a child of three a 
grandmother of eighty-five. Crinolines, 
he realized, were completely obsolete. 

Miss Susan Elstrow was quite a lively 
little lady. She wore a black woolen 
gown of the ready-made kind, with the 
neck carefully filled in with lace. Her 
face was worn and wrinkled—she had 
probably never had any looks to boast of 
—but there were no upright lines on her 
brow. Her eyes at the present moment 
were bright with excitement. It looked 
as though Miss Elstrow had got an 
inkling of the 250,000 dollars. She was 
holding Maurice’s card in her hand. 

“Oh, how kind of you—how very, very 
kind, to come all this way to see me,” 
Miss Elstrow said. “It is so delightful 
to have a visitor. Get off, Timothy,”— 
a large tabby cat was occupying the one 
arm-chair—“Now, do sit down and 
Gracie will bring you a cup of cocoa.” 

The visitor did as he was bid, escaping 
the cocoa, however, by explaining that 
he had just been taking a cup of morning 
coffee. 

“And did you come by bus or train?” 
Miss Elstrow inquired, as she settled her- 
self on a high chair with Timothy in her 
lap 

“T took a taxi over,” Maurice ex- 
plained, and the lady’s eyes widened. 
“You see,” he added, “time is money to 
us business folk.” 

“Ah, to be sure. I mustn’t keep you,” 
Miss Elstrow said, penitently. “I was 
going to ask you if you knew Richmead 
well.” 

“Well, to get to business,” Maurice 
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said, “a firm in America has been trying 
for some months past to trace the heirs 
of Mr. Benjamin Elstrow of New York. 
It was just a question whether he had 
married and left—” Maurice was going 
to say, ‘legitimate issue’ but he corrected 
himself—it would have had an ugly sound 
for the little lady opposite— “and left a 
family. The matter, as far as that is 
concerned, has been definitely settled and 
so we are taking over the search, here in 
England where Mr. Elstrow’s relatives 
would be living.” 

“Poor cousin Benjamin,” the lady com- 
mented. “It would have been better for 
him to have had a good wife. I always 
hhoped—but there, one must not question 
the Lord’s will.” 

“His dying single,” Maurice Norman 
continued, “means that his fortune of 
about 250,000 dollars goes to his nearest 
surviving relative on this side.” 

Miss Elstrow puckered her brow. She 
was thinking—preoccupied. 

“T wonder,” she said, “I wonder”—her 
tone grew wistful—“whether there were 
any particulars of my cousin’s death. 
You see, I am a Catholic and I would so 
like to know whether poor Benjamin saw 
a priest at the end. From what I heard, 
he seemed to have given up his religion.” 

“I’m a Catholic, too,” Maurice said. 
“T wish I could tell you, but those kind 
of particulars don’t get through to a 
lawyer’s office. We are concerned with 
the money. It’s about fifty thousand 
pounds in English money, bringing in 
nearly two-thousand a year if well in- 
vested.” 

Miss Elstrow sat up-in her chair— 
nearly leapt out of it. 

“You are a Catholic ?” she cried. “Well, 
to think of that. How very wonderful 
the Lord’s ways are. Now I feel sure 
you will help me to get into touch with 
someone in America who could tell me 
something of poor Benjamin’s last hours. 
I hadn’t seen him since he was a lad and 
he was always inclined to be a trouble 
to us.” 


AURICE disposed of the suspicion 
that he had alighted on an old 


maid’s romance. “He made good in 
the end,” he observed, with a smile. 
“250,000 dollars is quite a tidy sum to 
leave.” 

It was extraordinarily difficult to inter- 
est this little lady in Mr. Elstrow’s dol- 
lars. 

“Yes, I suppose it was. The Lord pros- 
pered him, and I hope he made good use 
of his money.” 

Norman seized the opportunity. 

“Not, I feel certain, a better use than 
you will make of it, Miss Elstrow,” he 
said. “I suppose that you realize that 
you are heir-at-law ?” 

Miss Elstrow did seem to realize it at 
last. 

“It was a dear, kind friend of mine, a 
Mr. Smithers,” she said, “who sent me 


the cutting from the paper or I might 
never have seen it. Such a nice man. I 
met him and his wife at Brighton, it must 
be over ten years ago, and they remem- 
bered me when they saw the notice and 
sent it on to me; wasn’t it kind and 
thoughtful? They had my address, for 
we exchanged Christmas cards for some 
years. They will be very pleased to hear 
about—this.” It was the first allusion 
that she had made to the main object of 
the present interview. 

“T am sure Mr. and Mrs. Smithers will 
be delighted,” Norman said. 

“So very, very kind of them,” Miss 
Elstrow repeated. “I felt I had to write. 
It would have been so ungracious after 
all the trouble they had taken. You see, 
I missed the personal column in my 
Morning Post that day because my land- 
lady’s little dog happened to tear the 
paper. It was really most providential.” 

“And perhaps,” Maurice hazarded, “if 
you had only seen the notice yourself you 
might not have answered it ?” 


T was a shrewd guess. Miss Elstrow 

blushed, guiltily. “Well, I admit that 
I do dislike writing business letters,” 
she said. “I suppose,” she puckered her 
brow, “this will involve a lot of busi- 
ness ?” 

Messrs. Filch and Fairspeech’s mes- 
senger rose to take his leave. As a 
drama the little episode had been some- 
what of a wash-out. Evidently elderly 
ladies didn’t swoon or become hysterical 
when they received an astounding piece 
of good news; they simply failed to ab- 
sorb it. The little lady before him had 
her senses benumbed. She would come 
to in about an hour’s time and begin to 
realize that she would soon be in a posi- 
tion to take Mr. and Mr. Smithers for a 
tour on the Continent. 

Miss Elstrow stretched out her hand 
to the charming boy who had come all 
the way from London—and in a taxi!— 
on her account. 

“Tt is wonderful,” she said, “to think 
that you should be a Catholic. Would 
you be offended if I asked you to accept’ 
a relic of the Little Flower?” 

Maurice Norman went back to town, 
to the office in Narrow Lane, with the 
relic in his card-case. It had been a 
quaint experience. The inconsequent 
little Victorian lady would be realizing 
things by now. Doling out her fortune 
to her pet charities, no doubt. 

At the office he found a note awaiting 
him which had the effect of diverting his 
thoughts from Mr. Benjamin Elstrow’s 
heiress. It had on the envelope the seal 
of Stockson & Son, publishers. Breath- 
lessty Maurice tore the missive open. The 
fact that it was unaccompanied by a 
manuscript made the moment a thrilling 
one. 

“Dear Sir (the letter ran), I should he 
happy to see you if you would give me 
a call this afternoon with reference to the 
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MS. which you favored us with for con- 
sideration. I find it to be a novel of out- 
standing possibilities which a few slight 
alterations, in no wise affecting the story, 
could make a best-seller. I see no rea- 
son why you should not attain to a 
similar success to that of our front-rank 
writers provided these slight suggestions 
of mine are adopted.” 

Maurice sat down and stared at the 
words before him. They exceeded his 
wildest expectations. He saw himself, 
with his name already made, laying his 
fortune: at Eileen’s feet. What could 
the slight alterations be? There was 
nothing objectionable in the book—not 
that Stockson would have jibbed at that. 
Well, at any rate he would know within 
a couple of hours or so. He would call 
directly after lunch. 

“Mr. Fairspeech would like to speak 
to you, Sir,” said the office-boy. 


AURICE thrust his letter into his 
pocket and sought his chief’s 
room. “A best seller,” he kept repeating 
to himself. Why, Hughes was said to 
have made fifty thousand pounds by his 
first best seller. Fifty thousand pounds ! 
He could marry Eileen on a nest-egg 
like that. 

Mr. Fairspeech looked up as he en- 
tered. He had a letter in his hand bear- 
ing an American post-mark and a heavy 
frown on his face. 

“Have you been out to Richmead ?” he 
inquired, shortly. 

“Just got back,” Maurice said. “The 
good lady’s genuine enough—’” His chief 
beat off further remarks with his dis- 
engaged hand. 

“Most unlucky thing,” he said. 
“Events have arranged themselves in a 
most unfortunate sequence. We have 
just received advice from America that 
the claimant to Mr. Benjamin Elstrow’s 
money has made good his claim. He has 
established the fact which we turned 
down as a fiction—the fact that Mr. Els- 


trow did go through a form of marriage 


with his mother.” 

“Then, of course,” Maurice said, “Miss 
Susan Elstrow’s claim goes fut.” 

“Very fut,” Mr. Fairspeech said, drily. 

“Awfully hard lines that I’ve been and 
told her that she’s come in for a fortune,” 
Maurice said. “What an utterly beastly 
affair !” 

“‘She’s not on the telephone, I suppose,” 
the other said. 

“No, rather not! And she’s the sort 
that would be scared stiff by a wire. Be- 
sides, that would be brutal. A letter 
would not reach her before tomorrow 
morning, probably.” Maurice was ter- 
ribly upset. “I suppose by now she will 
be calling in her neighbors to rejoice,” 
Mr. Fairspeech observed. 

“T say, can’t I bolt back there now and 
tell her?” Maurice burst in. “I could 
manage it and be back for this afternoon.” 

This afternoon! He remembered his 


appointment. Well, even if he had to go 
to Stockson a bit later it was the least he 
could do. Perhaps even now the poor 
old dear would have told Gracie, the 
landlady’s daughter. What an ironical 
position it was. Here was he with the 
£50,000 which he had dangled before 
Miss Susan Elstrow’s eyes within his 
own reach. Never had the dollar gone 


resembling a grin. “By all means,” he 
said, “and good luck to you. You will 
need something to cheer you up after the 
job which you have elected to inflict on 
yourself.” 

Maurice was inclined to agree with 
his chief. It was a horrid task that he 
had inflicted on himself. It was barely 
an hour since he had poured the good 
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SHE CLASPED HER HANDS TOGETHER. 


a more sudden or complete slump than 
in the case of Miss Elstrow’s fortune 
from America. 

“Do as you like,” Mr. Fairspeech said. 
It was like young Norman to be impul- 
sive and quixotic. 

“And if you don’t mind,” Maurice 
added, blushing, “I would like to run 
around to Stockson the publisher for a 
minute when I get back; he’s interested 
in my novel.” 

By way of reply Mr. Fairspeech ex- 
tended his habitual smile to something 
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“OH I AM THANKFUL 


tidings over the non-absorbent surface 
of dear little Miss Elstrow’s inconse- 
quent mind. But they had had time to 
soak in. He dashed into a taxi and for 
the second time sped on his way to Rich- 
mead. 

It was with a suitably grave counte- 
nance that Maurice presented himself on 
Miss Elstrow’s threshold. The little lady 
glanced at him (she had Timothy in her 
arms) first with surprise, then with ap- 
prehension. She had guessed from his 
face that there was something wrong. 
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Maurice had meant that to pave the way. 

“I’ve come back to say,” he blurted 
out, “that we’ve just received news from 
America.” 

Miss Elstrow’s face paled. 

“And it is bad news?” she hazarded. 

Maurice nodded. “It carries the in- 
formation,” he said, “that the late Mr. 
Benjamin Elstrow did leave”’—he might 
as well say it—“legitimate issue. The 
claimant to the money, out in Detroit, 
has established the proof that his mother 
was Mr. Elstrow’s legal wife.” 


ISS Susan Elstrow stood for one 
moment speechless. For a second 
Maurice thought that this time she was 
going to swoon, really and truly. Tim- 
othy sprang from her arms to the floor. 
Then she clasped her hands together 
and exclaimed: “Oh, I am thankful! 
Oh, I am thankful! Do you know, Mr. 
Norman, I was certain that you had come 
to tell me that poor Benjamin had not 
seen a priest, and—God forgive me for 
the uncharitable thought—I always 
feared that, that he had not done the right 
thing by that poor girl. We heard all 
about the terrible affair. Oh, Mr. Nor- 
man, how good God is!” 

Norman surveyed her curiously. “Did 
it not occur to you,” he asked, “that the 
reason for my returning would have been 
that we had made a mistake about the 
money ?” 

“No, I never thought of that,” Susan 
Elstrow said. “But how very, very kind 
it was of you, Mr. Norman, to come a 
second time. It was good of you to take 
all that trouble. But—it has been such 
good news.” 

The little Victorian lady took out her 
handkerchief and wept—for joy—as Vic- 
terian ladies do. 

Norman fumbled for words. “I would 
like to convey my firm’s apologies,” he 
said, “for... er, for troubling you about 
this matter.” 

“But it has all been so providential,” 
Miss Elstrow interrupted him. “With- 
out that question of the money—two-hun- 
dred-and-fifty thousand pounds, was it 
not ?” 

“Dollars,” Maurice corrected her; but 
it was hardly worth while. 

“Dollars,” she said. “I should never 
have known that it was all right about 
poor Benjamin. God forgive me for 
being so uncharitable. And then, it was 
so very nice, dear Mr. Smithers writing.” 
“And,” she added, finally, “it has been so 
kind of you to come all this way, and then 
turning out to be a Catholic, too.” 

The cup of romance was full for little 
Miss Susan Elstrow. 


x * x 


R. STOCKSON was disengaged 

when Maurice Norman arrived, 

early in the afternoon. He had the 

latter’s manuscript on the desk in front 
of him and he got to business at once. 


“Now, that’s a fine thing,” Mr. Stock- 
son said, pointing to the MS. with the 
end of his cigarette. “You’ve found your 
style, and the plot is remarkably well 
worked out. You have the makings of a 
best-seller writer in you, as I told you, 
Mr. Norman.” 

Maurice stammered his acknowledg- 
ments. 

“But,” Mr. Stockson went on, and he 
leant heavily on the word, “as the book 
stands it is only fit for a mid-Victorian 
drawing-room table.” 

He eyed the author quizzically. The 
latter had reddened under the devastat- 
ing comment. 

“Now, what I would suggest,” the 
great Stockson went on, “is the inter- 
polation, here and there, of a touch to 
suit the modern taste. As it stands it 
wouldn’t go through a single edition. 
The studied evasion of the cruder facts 
of life, which should be treated in bold 
detail, is—well it is not art as we under- 
stand art today. “For instance,” Mr. 
Stockson tilted his chair backward and 
gazed upward, although his inspiration 
might better have been expected to come 
from below, “on page 158 the scene might 
terminate in a situation frankly de- 
scribed.” Mr. Stockson went on to ex- 
plain himself fully, and Maurice listened 
with keen interest. 

“With just a few modifications of this 
kind,” Mr. Stockson said, “the story 
might easily run into twenty or thirty 
editions. You might, in fact, find your- 
self earning an income of from fifteen 
hundred to two thousand a year. A man 
I know. who gave up the obsolete form 
of art that avoids frankness got an offer 
of 250,000 dollars from America the 
other day.” 

Maurice Norman sat silently consider- 
ing the offer. No doubt what Stockson 
said was quite true. One must go with 
the times. The suggested changes could 
easily, quite easily, be made. 

“I would be prepared to make you an 
offer for this book,” Mr. Stockson said, 
“and commission another three. Come 
now, my dear boy,” he ended, “you must 
remember that you are not writing for 
your maiden aunts—or great-aunts.” 

Maurice looked up, jerkily. ““No, I sup- 
pose I’m not,” he said. The boy was 
evidently touchy about his work, and very 
obstinate. 


HE other gave him time. “After 
all,” he commented, “we must con- 
sider our public, for we can’t do without 
their money. Don’t tell me that you ever 
met a man who wasn’t impressed by a 
prospect of fifty thousand pounds.” 
“No, I haven’t,” Maurice said, “but 
I’ve met a woman—she was probably 
what you would call a maiden great-aunt 
—or great-great—she was very great, 
anyway, for you couldn’t even interest 
her in fifty thousand pounds.” 
“May I ask if she is to be found in 


a museum or an asylum?” Mr. Stockson 
satirically asked. 

“She lives in a room with folding doors 
and a bow window,” Maurice replied. 
“Her values happen to be eternal values 
—and I believe mine are, too.” 

“Then do I understand that you are 
not proposing to sell me your book?” 
Mr. Stockson said. 

“T think,” Maurice answered, “that 
I’m proposing not to sell you my soul.” 

The other’ smiled indulgently. The 
conceit of these young authors was pro- 
verbial. Not a comma in their sacro- 
sanct work must be touched. 

‘Well, think the matter over,” he said, 
with admirable good humor. “I shall be 
interested to hear the result.” 


AURICE picked up his MS. “I 
will think it over,” he said. He 
thought it over as he carried his literary 
child back through the opulent thorough- 
fares leading to Narrow Lane. Banks to 
the right and counting-houses to the left. 
And they were all laboring under the 
same illusion. The absolute value of the 
dollar, But he, Maurice Norman, was 
free. His soul was his own. Miss Susan 
Elstrow, for all her ignorance of the state 
of the Money Market, had “driven him 
off the gold standard!” 

He strode along with his MS. under 
his arm. Why had he allowed himself 
to be enslaved by the world’s idea of 
wealth? He had insulted Eileen by sug- 
gesting to himself that the money stand- 
ard might control their future. He 
would set that right this very evening. 
And perhaps some day he might be able 
to go and tell Miss Susan Elstrow a. 
story—a true story—which would give 
her more pleasure than a legacy of 
£50,000. 

a oe 

ISS Susan Elstrow’s mail had be- 
come quite thrilling, albeit that it 

had never actually included a lawyer’s 
letter. A couple of mornings later there 
were two letters for her. Wonderful let- 
ters! The first that she opened was from 
Mr. Smithers. She had written and told 
him that Mr. Elstrow’s heir had been 
found. The item formed the postscript to 
her letter of reiterated thanks for his 
kindness in remembering her after so 
many years. Mr. Smithers appeared to 
have felt vexed with himself for involv- 
ing her in a disappointment about the 
money. She had really hardly given it a 
thought. He made the enchanting sug- 
gestion that he and Mrs. Smithers would 
like to come over and see her on the fol- 
lowing Sunday! How very kind of them! 

The other letter contained an even 
greater thrill. It was from that charm- 
ing and kindly young Mr. Maurice 
Norman himself ! 

“I would so like to bring my financée 
over to see you,” Mauricé wrote. “We 
sometimes do a little boating at Rich- 
mead, and I would love her to know you.” 
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The : 
oro- 
~ By James J. Walsh, M.D., Ph.D. 
aid, 
I be H® is a group of half a dozen distinguished physicians who became converts to 
the Church. It would be easy to collect as many more. They were all of them, 
«y without exception, men thoroughly respected by their colleagues, who admired not 
He only their professional success but also their fine development of character. They 
ary were all men who made their mark in some special way and some of them in more 
gh- ways than one on the generation in which they lived. They were all thoroughly 
5 to educated men accustomed to thinking deeply on many subjects, and they were origi- 
eft. nal thinkers in so far as their specialties in medicine and surgery were concerned. 
the ' They had an originality that stamped them as possessing intelligence in a higher 
the degree than most of their colleagues of the medical profession, which was one of the 
_ reasons why they attracted attention. Most of them became converts at the very 
soon height of their professional careers, some time between forty and fifty, and all of 
lis them felt that the greatest blessing of their lives was their conversion to the Catho- 
lic Church. Surely there is no better demonstration than this of the power of the 
der Church to attract and satisfy men of open mind who turn with sincerity to find out 
self the truth as she teaches it. A shallow physician turns to infidelity but the deeper 
of thinkers find help and consolation of the Catholic Church. 
ug- 
nd- 
He Te is an old proverb which de- had been invalids for years as a result Dr. Emmet was the grandson of 
ng. clares that where there are three physi- of disturbance of tissues because of delay Thomas Addis Emmet, the distinguished 
ble cians there are two atheists. That may in the delivery process obtained relief Irish-American lawyer who attracted so 
tm be true for physicians of the ordinary or and what seemed to them almost a new much attention in New York at the be- 
ge garden variety, but it is surely not true lease on life as a result of Dr. Emmet’s’ ginning of the nineteenth century. He 
of for a great many of those who think special operations which he had discov- was the son of Professor John Emmet 
deeply about religious subjects. Some ered and developed in the course of years of the medical school of the University 
of the most distinguished physicians in of practice. He was one of the founders of Virginia who was looked upon as one 
be- the world have been very sincere and of the Woman’s Hospital in New York of the leading teachers of medicine in 
= cordial believers in Christianity and an and one of those who contributed most his generation. 
immense number of them have been to the evolution of gynecology which 
“ Catholics. The surprise is to find how _ took place in this country and which came R EMMET himself was a man of 
of many of them here in our own United to be looked up to all over the world. broad culture who was very much 
- States have become converts to the Dr. Emmet’s textbook on women’s interested in the history of his country 
aid Catholic Church under circumstances diseases was translated into three lan- and who devoted a great deal of time and 
= where only the strongest kind of con- guages and was considered to be one of money to the collection of documents 
” viction could possibly have led them to the most important contributions to this _ illustrating American history. His col- 
ue change their religions, for the old-fash- subject ever made up to that time. Distin- lection of Americana-now in the New 
” ioned orthodoxy which had so many guished physicians interested in this spe- York Public Library was one of the best 
of secular objections to it. cialty in various parts of the world were in his time. He made a collection of 
= not satisfied merely to read his volume, letters of signers of the Declaration of 
“ DR. THOMAS ADDIS EMMET they wanted to meet the man and to see Independence which illustrate very well 
him perform some of these operations the character of these men to whom we 
a NE of the most distinguished of the which meant so much for the cure of owe the freedom from England and the 
. physician converts to the Catholic what had been up to this time almost in- opportunity to develop our institutions 
aa Church was Dr. Thomas Addis Emmet, curable conditions. His first announce- for ourselves. 
- to whom the medical world is so much in- ments were met almost with incredulity, Dr. Emmet married a Catholic but 
oy debted for what he accomplished in the it had become so much the custom to there was no history of Catholicity in the 
development of our knowledge of the dis- think that nothing beneficial could be Emmet family and, though he accom- 
2 eases of women. Before the end of his life accomplished for these patients. Some panied his wife to church, he had no 
i Emmet had patients coming to him from of them had been operated on half a tendency toward the Church for many 
Ve all parts of the world. He had succeeded dozen times or more even before they years. Then one day by chance he 
™ in doing away with the almost unbearable came to Dr. Emmet and were often in wandered into St. Stephen’s Church 





consequences of certain complications of 
the childbearing process. ‘Women who 


the most pessimistic mood as regarded 
recovery. 
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while a mission was going on and the 
missionary was talking during the noon 
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hour to a group of working people who 
were stealing half an hour from their 
lunch period to make the mission. The 
missionary, a Redemptorist, afterwards 
Archbishop Gross of the Pacific North- 
west, dwelt on the existence of a plan 
in the universe as indicating that there 
must have been a Designer and Dr. Em- 
met had ‘flash over him the logic of all 
that he had heard on that subject and 
went in for a talk with the missionary. 

It did not take long to complete the 
argument and Dr. Emmet went home to 
bring great consdlation into his wife’s 
heart by telling her the story of the pre- 
ceding hour and that the missionary had 
appointed a time in the afternoon for 
him to come for conditional Baptism. 
The sermons that he had heard during 
his visits to church with his wife had 
taught him the doctrines of the Church 
so well that further instruction was not 
needed. Dr. Emmet continued during his 
long life for some fifty years after that— 
he lived to be well past ninety—a faithful 
and practical Catholic. 


DR. WILLIAM H. VAN BUREN 


UITE as distinguished as Dr. Em- 

met, some might think him even 
more distinguished, though in a very dif- 
ferent specialty, was Dr. William Holme 
Van Buren, a native of Philadelphia, of 
old Dutch ancestry, who achieved ‘great 
success as teacher and practitioner of 
surgery in New York City. Some years 
ago in writing by request of the editor 
of the well known magazine, Surgery, 
Gynecology and Obstetrics (March, 
1928) a brief sketch of Dr. Van Buren, 
I said: 

“Few men in this country have known 
so much about the surgery of their time 
as Dr. Samuel B. Gross of Philadelphia, 
and above all few were ina position such 
as he was to estimate the distinction 


reached by their contemporaries in 
American surgery. In the diary pub- 
lished in connection with his auto- 


biography Dr. Gross has this entry under 
date of March 25, 1883: ‘This ought to 
be a sad day for me. One of our most 
distinguished men has dropped out of 
our lives. Van Buren died this morning 
at his house after a protracted illness.’ 
The opinion thus freely expressed by 
Gross was shared by all in this country 
who were in a position to know the work 
and character of Van Buren.” 

Van Buren studied medicine at the 
University of Pennsylvania and would 
have received his degree of Doctor of 
Medicine at the age of twenty only that 
the law required that it should not be 
given until students had reached their 
majority. He went to Paris, therefore, 
to fill in the time and became a member 
of the house staff of the famous La 
Charité hospital under Velpeau, the 
greatest surgeon of his time. Van Buren 
found that he had to work hard but he 


merited and received the commendation 
of his chief. While studying in Vel- 


peau’s clinic he became rather intimately - 


acquainted with Dr. Valentine Mott, the 
well known New York surgeon who was 
in Paris picking up what was latest in 
surgery. Van Buren returned to New 

‘ork to become the assistant and then 
the son-in-law of Dr. Mott. 

During the Civil War Van Buren 
served in the army and President Lincoln 
offered to make him Surgeon General. 
When for excellent reasons he refused 
that post because he thought he could 
be of more service to the army, the 
President insisted on having him name 
the candidate whom he deemed most 
suitable for the position. After the war 
was over he returned to New York to 
take up the position of professor of the 
principles of surgery in Bellevue Hospi- 
tal Medical College, then one of the lead- 
ing medical schools of the country. He 
occupied this position for some sixteen 
years until his death in the early ’80’s. 
The textbook on the diseases of the 
genito-urinary organs, which he wrote in 
conjunction with Dr. Edward L. Keyes, 
was issued in edition after edition for 
years and was considered the best au- 
thority on the subject in this country. It 
gave Van Buren a reputation abroad 
and, since he had made some of his 
studies in Paris, it was received with 
particular favor by the French who were 
at that time leaders in this specialty. 

In the midst of his very busy practice 
and teaching Vian Buren became inter- 
ested in the Catholic Church and, with 
his wife, Lucretia Mott, became a Catho- 
lic. His conversion was a great surprise 
even to those who thought they knew him 
well. Dr. Keyes, his collaborator in the 
textbook, said of him, “Dr. Van Buren 
left behind him a reputation surpassed by 
no one for high refinement as a gentle- 
man, classical polish as a scholar, un- 
equalled grace as an operator, clearness, 
force, elegance as a teacher, profound 
judgment as a physician. He has left 
his mark on the profession he adorned 
and has elevated its tone and its dignity 
by his uncompromising exaction of re- 
spect for the science and art in which he 
dealt—a respect which he insisted upon 
from all who approached him in the con- 
sulting room or elsewhere.” 


DR. HORATIO STORER 


ESIDES Dr. Emmet another distin- 

guished gynecologist, this one a 
scion of an old family in New England, 
became a convert to Catholicity. This was 
Dr. Horatio Storer, who at his death had 
been for some years the oldest living 
graduate of Harvard, the only survivor 
of the class of 1850, distinguished for 
the number of men in it who attained 
prominence. He retired from the ac- 
tive practice of medicine on account of 
ill health in his early forties but not be- 


fore he had deeply impressed himself on 
American gynecology. After that he de- 
voted himself to many phases of special 
work relating to médicine. His con- 
tributions to the ethics of medicine in 
connection with women’s diseases were 
very well known and secured for him 
the medal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation. 

After his graduation at Harvard with 
the degree of M.D. in 1853 he spent two 
years abroad, the first divided between 
Paris and: London and the second in 
Edinburgh, where he was the assistant 
in private practice to Sir James Y. 
Simpson, the distinguished Scotch sur- 
geon. 


R. STORER suffered many disap- 

pointments in life and eventually suf- 
fered from a very severe infection which 
crippled him for life. He said years 
afterwards that these disappointments in 
life had probably done more than any- 
thing else to make him think seriously 
about the meaning of life and brought 
him around eventually to the Catholic 
Church. In a letter written the very 
year of his death when he was nearly 
ninety-three he states: “As I look back 
on it now it seems to me perhaps as well 
that the disappointments came as they 
did, though it cost me much grief before 
I could see this. If I had continued to 
have everything my own way and each 
day had proved happier than the one 
before, I might never have become a 
Catholic.” Looking back on some forty 
years in the Church when he was ninety 
years of age he fully realized that the 
most important thing in life had been his 
conversion and that nothing could have 
made up to him for that. 

Dr. Storer was looked upon as one of 
the cleverest members of the profession 
and he invented a whole series of instru- 
ments as well as modifications of tech- 
nique in operations and demonstrated 
how much more could be accomplished 
by surgical procedures than had been 
previously thought possible. He was the 
first to suggest the use of rubber gloves 
in surgery and though when his recom- 
mendation was made it was somewhat 
contemptuously laughed at, that was no 
more than had happened with regard to 
Laennec’s stethoscope and Dr. Storer’s 
suggestion of rubber gloves was to prove 
one of the most important additions to 
surgical technique ever made. 

In order to understand thoroughly the 
law with regard to the rights of the un- 
born child to life Dr. Storer devoted him- 
self to the study of law and received the 
degree of LL.B. His work in this re- 
gard gave him distinct prestige. Honors 
flowed in on him. He was made cor- 
responding member of the Obstetrical 
Societies of Berlin, London and Edin- 
burgh, as well as of the Rhode Island, 
Massachusetts, and New York Medico- 
Legal Societies, honorary member of the 
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California State Medical Society, the 
Chicago Gyneological Society, the Louis- 
ville Obstetrical Society, the Canadian 
Medical Association, the Medical Society 
of the Province of New Brunswick, and 
was formally granted honorary member- 
ship also in the Medical Societies of 
Finland and Sorento, Italy. 

When Dr. Storer’s conversion came it 
looked as though he would not have many 
years of life in the Church, for he was 
considered to be an invalid. Asa matter 
of fact, like Cardinal Newman, he was 
to enjoy as many years in the Church 
as he had had outside of it. I knew him 
very well, visited him at Newport on a 
number of occasions, and often had him 
assure me that nothing had been the 
source of so much satisfaction to him as 
his becoming a Catholic. With the pass- 
ing years it became harder and harder 
for him to understand how he could have 
had any real joy in life apart from the 
consolation afforded to him by his mem- 
bership in the Church. 

Like Dr. Emmet, Dr. Storer had a 


“hobby that proved a great satisfaction 


to him and that led him to the making 
of a collection which is now one of the 
precious treasures of the Boston Medical 
Library. This hobby was the collection 
of medical medals, jetons and tokens, 
which had been struck in honor of medi- 
cal events and distinguished medical men. 
He collected more than 5,000 of these 
objects from almost every country. The 
Newport Herald said the day after his 
death: “As a result of his activities in 
the field of medical numismatics he was 
made a member of many of the leading 
numismatic societies not only of this 
country but of other nations. At the 
time of his death he was an honorary 
member of the American Numismatic 
Society and the American Numismatic 
Association, as well as the Boston 
Numismatic Society. He was a foreign 
member of the Royal Numismatic So- 
ciety of Belgium, of the Royal Dutch 
Society of Numismatics, and of the Royal 
Numismatic Society of Vienna.” The 
catalog of his collection bound in a 
printed volume is one of the most im- 
portant contributions to numismatics 
ever made. 


DR. THOMAS DWIGHT 


ERHAPS the most distinguished of 

the Catholic medical converts in this 
country was Thomas Dwight, who suc- 
ceeded Oliver Wendell Holmes as the 
Parkman professor of anatomy at Har- 
vard and who occupied that position for 
some twenty-five years. He was looked 
upon as one of the most distinguished an- 
atomists in America. He was for a time 
the president of the American Anatomi- 
cal Association, a distinction which makes 
it very clear that he was thoroughly ap- 
preciated by his contemporaries who felt 
that his successful work in their field for 


many years merited this recognition. 
How much he was thought of when he 
was chosen the professor of anatomy may 
be very well appreciated from the expres- 
sions used by the Boston Transcript 
which said, “Dwight’s election to the 
chair of anatomy at the medical school 
was one of the most important in the 
history of that institution; it came just 
at the right time for him and for it. The 
appointment merely meant the transmis- 
sion of the anatomical department to. the 
dominance of a man possessed of thor- 
ough and accurate knowledge of this spe- 
cialty and with quite unusual organizing 
talents. The medical school felt soon 
enough that there was a new and firmer 
hand at that particular wheel.” 


E was a graduate of the Harvard 
Medical School in 1867 after two 
years of study. Our medical courses in 
America at that time are memorable 
mainly for their compendiousness. Dr. 
Dwight wanted adeep firm foundation for 
his knowledge of medicine, so he spent 
the next two years in Europe attending 
the regular medical and surgical clinics 
at Berlin and Vienna, but in addition 
making special studies in anatomy for 
some months under Ruedinger at Munich. 
Ruedinger was attracting attention par- 
ticularly by his study of the relations of 
human organs to one another, in their 
normal positions in the body, by means 
of sections of frozen bodies. Dr. Dwight 
introduced this important method of an- 
atomical study and teaching to America 
and did some work in it that attracted 
attention all over the country and that 
has often been referred to as a landmark 
in the history of this form of anatomical 
investigation. He was instructor at 
Harvard for a while and then in 1873 
was offered the chair of professor of 
anatomy at Bowdoin College, Maine. 
The instruction of anatomy there did not 
require his absence from Boston during 
Harvard term time and he continued 
his connection with Harvard. For a 
time it looked as though anatomy were 
to lose him to surgery and he was visiting 
surgeon at the Carney Hospital in Bos- 
ton and for a time president of the staff. 
With the professorship in anatomy he 
gave up practice and devoted himself to 
investigation and teaching. He made a 
magnificent collection of human bones 
with special emphasis on the significance 
of anomalies, that is, of special peculiari- 
ties in the skeleton, and with profound 
investigation of the variations in human 
structures He published papers on the 
subject and afterwards incorporated his 
wide knowledge in several books. What 
he accomplished can be readily seen in 
the great collection of bones in the Har- 
vard Anatomical Museum. Among other 
very curious specimens there is the 
famous tamping iron skull which illus- 
trates so well how much brain substance 
a man may lose and yet survive and how 


little his loss of brain substance may in- 
terfere with the normal functioning of 
intelligence. 

A man using a tamping iron in granite 
made a spark-which reached the powder 
and drove the tamping iron out of his 
hands and through his skull from the jaw - 
upward. Everyone thought he would die 
but he did not. He recovered and lived 
for some years afterwards.. The only 
difference. in his conduct was that before 
the accident he had a habit. of coming 
home drunk on pay night and licking his 
wife. This habit was broken by the 
accident and was not resumed. It has 
been suggested that this-may be a cure 
for wife beating. It is a rather danger- 
ous one but we could afford to lose a 
goodly proportion of the. wife beaters if 
we could only cure the others. The 
tamping iron and the skull lie together 
on the shelves of the museum. 

Professor Dwight hiniself would have 
resented a little being spoken of as a 
convert. He was only about twelve years 
of age when the conversion of his father 
and mother brought him into the Church, 
but he felt that he had always been a 
member of the Church. While he was 
professor of Harvard he organized the 
Nocturnal Adoration Society in Boston 
and gathered a group of men who used 
to spend an hour in adoration before the 
Blessed Sacrament during the night. Ar- 
tangements were made so that some of 
the men could sleep in the sacristy while 
others were worshipping, and they took 
their turns. He was very prominent in 
the St. Vincent de Paul Society . Toward 
the end of his life he wrote a book with 
the title, Thoughts of a Catholic An- 
atomist. Some of the scientists resented 
the application of the expression “Catho- 
lic’ Anatomist but, as Dwight himself 
said, it demonstrated that for a Catholic 
his religion is always the primary factor 
in his intellectual life and everything 
must fit into that. 


ROFESSOR DWIGHT’S own 

opinion about evolution he thought 
was expressed in what Professor Thomas 
Hunt Morgan said of it thirty-five years 
ago. Since then Professor Morgan has 
been given the Nobel Prize for his work 
with regard to evolution. He said: “I 
venture to prophesy that if anyone will 
undertake to question modern zodlogists 
and botanists concerning their relation 
to the Darwinian theory he will find 
that while professing in a general way 
to hold this theory most biologists have 
many reservations and doubts which they 
either keep to themselves or at any rate 
do not allow to interfere with the teach- 
ing of the Darwinian doctrine or with 
the application which they make of it in 
their writings. The claim of the op- 
ponents of the theory that Darwinism 
has become a dogma contains more truth 
than the nominal followers of the school 
find it pleasant to hear.” Professor 
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Dwight expresses his own opinion, with 
that sane conservatism that is character- 
istic of him, in a quotation from Father 
Wassmann, S.J.: “The principle of the 
theory of evolution is the only one which 
supplies us with a natural explanation of 
these phenomena and therefore we ac- 
cept it, but to what extent are we to 
accept it? Just as far as its application 
is supported by actual proofs.” Pro- 
fessor Dwight’s comment is, “Surely this 
is the language of sane science.” 


DR. WILLIAM EDMUNDS HORNER 


HAT came to be called the Oxford 
movement did not exert much in- 
fluence in America and yet here and there 
throughout the country men distinguished 
intellectually were caught up by the 
movement and became Catholics. One 
of the earliest and most important of 
these was Dr. William Edmunds Horner, 
a Philadelphian, who became professor 
of anatomy at the University of Penn- 
sylvania Medical School, and whose in- 
vestigations of the structures that make 
up the eye led him to describe a struc- 
ture which afterwards was called by his 
name, Horner’s muscle. He was a man 
who was in rather delicate health most 
of his life and for a dozen years toward 
the end suffered severely and frequently 
from shortness of breath so that it was 
only by carefully harboring his strength, 
resting almost completely during the 
summer, he was able to carry on his 
regular routine of duties during the 
winter. In spite of ill health and the 
discouragement associated with his ail- 
ment, he continued to labor diligently, 
teaching anatomy and clinical surgery, 
making important additions to the 
Wistar Museum of Anatomy, transact- 
ing the business of the university, and 
publishing and revising his textbook of 
Special Anatomy and Histology, as well 
as contributing to the medical journals. 
He was very much liked by his col- 
leagues in the university and, though he 
was a rather strict teacher, he was a 
favorite with his students. He was con- 
sidered one of our greatest professors 
of anatomy in his time. Almost need- 
less to say, his conversion to the Church 
attracted a great deal of attention and 
aroused no little intolerant opinion. It 
must not be forgotten that a mob in 
Philadelphia in 1844, some five years 
after Horner’s conversion, burned down 
St. Augustine’s Church and convent and 
threatened the lives of the priests and 
Sisters. There was a wave of bigotry 
all over the country during that fifth 
decade of the nineteenth century, mainly 
in connection with the movement known 
as the Know Nothings. They were. so 
called because the members of the order 
that brought. it about: were instructed 
when asked questions about their con- 


nection with the order and its. purposes 


to say, “I know nothing.” 


By nature Dr.-Horner was deeply 
religious. There were times when he 
suffered from intense discouragement be- 
cause of dissatisfaction with his sectarian 
beliefs. In the midst of these he had 
always found consolation from reading 
the Bible. Religion, that is his sense 
of obligation toward his Creator, meant 
more than anything else to him in life. 
It is not surprising, then, that, when the 
first news of the Oxford movement came 
across the ocean in the ’30’s of the nine- 
teenth century, Horner was affected by 
it, though it was not until near the end 
of the decade that he entered the Church. 

Professor Gross, the distinguished 
Philadelphia professor of surgery, who 
knew Horner very well, tells the story 
in his biography of Horner of the very 
serious consideration which the latter 
gave to the subject before be finally be- 
came a Catholic. Gross says: 

“His education had been thoroughly 
Episcopalian and all his prejudices were 
in favor of that church though he had 
never attached himself to it. In the 
hours that he could spare from his pro- 
fession, theology was a favorite study 
and his knowledge of it was extensive 
and exact. He felt the true force of 
the fact so often flippantly repeated that 
he like all other human beings was ap- 
proaching death and he earnestly at- 
tempted preparation for it. On a visit 


to Cape May he made the acquaintance. 


of a distinguished divine of the Catholic 
Church (Archbishop Hughes of New 
York) and was induced to extend his 
inquiries into its doctrines. His aston- 
ishment was great to find them so dif- 
ferent from the representations usually 
made.” 


HIS is, of course, the experience of 

a great many people. An immense 
number of those outside of the Church 
think they know a great many things 
about the Church that prove on investiga- 
tion not to be true at all. Nowhere does 
Josh Billings’ expression fit in better : “It 
isn’t so much the ignorance of mankind 
that makes them ridiculous, as the know- 
ing so many things that ain’t so.” Pro- 
fessor Horner found that the absurdities 
which he thought Catholics believed were 
entirely the creation of those who knew 
very little about the Church. 

While Horner was in this state of mind 
there came the great cholera epidemic 
of 1832 and he was struck with the con- 
duct of the priests in attending the sick 
and then of the Sisters of Charity in 
Blockley Hospital where the disease was 
raging around them and they were all in 
danger of losing their lives. The nursing 


organization at Blockley broke down dur- . 


ing the epidemic and the Sisters from 
Emmitsburg, ninety miles away, were 
summoned to take care of the hospital 
and -at two hours’ notice were on their 
way to Philadelphia on horseback. There 
was: no telegraph, no railroad, and 


only bridle paths to help transportation, 
Dr. Gross says: “When other min- 
isters fled in dismay from the dread 
pestilence there was the Catholic bending 
down to catch the last whispered words 
of penitence from the dying, and. when 
nurses were not to be procured these 
noble women stepped forward. to offer 
their services without fear ; they attended 
the sick and soothed the dying; .they 
looked to heaven for their reward. Here 
then were people really practising what 
they preached, really willing, nay, anx- 
ious, to brave death in doing duty.” 


O wonder that Horner was deeply 
touched, no wonder either that as 
Gross says, “Horner’s desire was excited 
to know more of the faith which produced 
such works. His inquiries were ‘not 
those of the excited enthusiast ready to 
believe all things, but the calm investiga- 
tions of a wise and learned man- who 
sought for a rock on’ which to plant him- 
self to withstand the storms of life and to 
rest his hopes of salvation in the world 
to come.” 

He himself has left us some memo- 
randa with regard to the state of his 
mind during this time while he was in- 
tent on trying to find out the truth as far 
as he could about Christianity. He ap- 
proached the question not merely from 
the standpoint of the intellect but with 
the humility that finally brought grace 
to him. As he said himself: “I have 
risen early in the morning, ere yet the 
watchman had cried the last hours of 
his vigil, and, in undisturbed solitude, 
viewing my whole heart and understand- 
ing to my Maker, prayed fervently that I 
might be enlightened on this momentous 
subject, that I might be freed from the 
errors of an excited imagination, from 
the allurements of personal friendship, 
from the prejudices of education, and 
that I might under the influences of 
Divine Grace be permitted to settle this 
question upon its true merits. It has 
been the last subject of reflection before 
falling to sleep, and the object of my 
thoughts in the interruptions of my 
natural repose.” 

Dr. Horner approached the question 
of faith in the most approved manner. 
He was not hasty in coming to his con-' 
clusion. Indeed it might almost be pre- 
sumed that he spent so much time on the 
subject that it would be very hard for 
him to come to a decision that could be 
held firmly. For more than nine years 
the doctor revolved and pondered over 
this subject, having it thus constantly 
before him. It was not until 1839 that 
he avowed publicly his adoption of the 
tenets of what he loved to call “Holy 
Mother Church” and bowed as a com- 
municant before her altar. Three years 
later Dr. Horner was confirmed at St. 
Joseph’s Hospital in Philadelphia by 
Bishop Hughes who was at that time 
coadjutor of New York. fx: 
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Once within the Catholic Church Dr. 
Horner proved a very practical member 
of the Church. He took up the problem 
of the establishment of St. Joseph’s 
Hospital to be staffed by those Sisters 
of Charity of the Cornet whom he had 
seen doing their work so faithfully and 
with so little fear of death though it was 
all around them in Blockley Hospital 
during the epidemic of cholera some 
fifteen years before. The question of a 
hospital for the better classes of the 
population had long been felt but it was 
Dr. Horner’s efforts that brought about 
the foundation. 

After having been an auxiliary of very 
valuable character for the Church, Dr. 
Horner died at the age of sixty. For 
years his sufferings had increased, yet 
he still continued to do his work. His 
friends were sure that he would not be 
able to go on with his lecturing at the 
university but in spite of the intense 
dropsical condition he continued to give 
his lectures. Even two days before his 
death he took part in examinations in 
order that he might have the feeling of 
satisfaction that he was still capable of 
working. He did not eventually die from 
his dropsical condition, which was due 
to his heart, but from new developments 
in his disease, one of which undoubtedly, 
as we read the accounts of his affection, 
was appendicitis, which was followed by 
peritonitis after rupture of the appendix. 

The day before his death Dr. Horner 
pointed out the various portions of his 
body in which the symptoms existed, so 
much so that his son-in-law, a doctor, 
laughingly said to him that this was the 
ruling passion strong in death, and that 
here was the anatomist dissecting his 
body—making a postmortem before he 
was dead. The remark so amused Dr. 
Horner that he laughed heartily. This 
incident occurred on the day before 
his death and illustrates very well how 
calmly Dr. Horner faced the coming of 
death. He had found an answer to his 
question, After death what? 


DR. JOHN DELAVAU BRYANT 


NOTHER of the convert physicians 

of the nineteenth century in this 
country, who was widely known and 
looked up to as one of the intellectuals of 
the middle of the century, was Dr. John 
Delavau Bryant of Philadelphia. His 
father was the Reverend William Bryant, 
assistant rector of the Episcopal Church 
of the Epiphany in Philadelphia, from 
October, 1840, to December, 1841. He 
owes his middle name to his mother, Miss 
Delavau of the old Philadelphia family of 
that name. His father was the headmaster 
of the William Bryant Seminary, Phila- 
delphia. Dr. Bryant received his degree 
of Bachelor of Arts at the University of 
Pennsylvania in 1839 and ot Master of 
Arts in 1842. He was for some years 
at the General Theological Seminary of 


the Protestant Episcopal Church of New 
York, and here developed some doubts 
about his religion. He left the seminary 
to travel in Italy and this grand tour, 
fondly hoped by so many Protestant 
families of the time to act as a sure cure 
for tendencies to Catholicism, proved, as 
it did in so many other cases, to have 
just the opposite effect. At the time of 
his conversion the Native American 
Party was gaining adherents every day 
and two years later burned down 
churches and convents in Philadelphia. 


BOUT this time a group of students 
at the New York seminary found 
their way into the Church. Among them 
were Father Walworth, afterwards a 
Paulist, Mr. James McMaster, later the 
editor of the Freeman’s Journal of New 
York, and Mr. Edward P. Wadhams, who 
afterwards became the first Catholic 
Bishop of Ogdensburg in northern New 
York. There came to be a suspicion that 
Jesuits in disguise were teaching at the 
seminary for the purpose of leading young 
ardent minds into the bosom of the 
Roman Catholic Church. Father Wal- 
worth showed the absurdity of this and 
gave an account of the Oxford movement 
in America which was making itself felt 
about this time. 

Dr. Bryant after his conversion took 
up the study of medicine at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania and received his 
degree in 1848 with a thesis on “Phthisis 
Pulmonalis” (Pulmonary Consumption). 
He became physician to St. Joseph’s 
Hospital, to the House of the Good Shep- 
herd, and the St. John’s Orphan Asylum. 
He rapidly gained practice and came to 
be very well and favorably known by his 
medical colleagues. 

The most important event in his life 
was his volunteering to go south to 
Portsmouth and Norfolk in order to take 
care of the yellow fever cases in those 
cities. Very few of the local physicians 
survived the fierce contagion of the be- 
ginning of the epidemic. A time came 
when practically there was no one to 
take care of the sick. Volunteer nurses 
and physicians were asked for, and 
among others Dr. Bryant responded. 
Between the epidemic and the flight 
from fright in these cities a population 
of more than 25,000 had been reduced 
to less than 10,000. Something more 
than one out of three of the original 
population contracted the disease and 
nearly one out of two of those attacked 
died from it. When the epidemic began 
there were 31 physicians in Norfolk and 
Portsmouth. All of them were stricken 
with the fever. Fourteen of them died. 
Of the 22 physicians who volunteered, 16 
caught the fever and 6 died. There is a 


‘monument in Laurel Hill Cemetery, 


Philadelphia, erected to the memory of 
the volunteers who thus heroically went 
to the assistance of the plague stricken 
communities and died while toiling in 


their labor of love. Dr. Bryant was one 
of those who did not contract the disease 
and who fairly spent himself in taking 
care of the ailing. The citizens of Phila- 
delphia and Norfolk presented him, as a 
token of their appreciation, with a gold 
headed cane which after his death was 
presented to the American Catholic 
Historical Society by his widow. 

Toward the end of his life Dr. Bryant 
devoted himself during such leisure as 
was allowed him from his practice to 
literary labors. He wrote an epic poem 
under the title “Redemption,” which at- 
tracted a great deal of attention. He also 
wrote a novel, Pauline Seward, which 
was a best seller in its day, for it went 
through more than ten editions. This 
is of controversial character and intro- 
duces many theological discussions. 
Seventy-five years ago it was very com- 
monly to be found upon the library tables 
of Catholics. Orestes Brownson in 
Brownson’s Quarterly Review declared, 
“Dr. Bryant’s ‘Redemption’ is superior 
to Milton’s ‘Paradise Regained’, which 
Milton himself is said to have preferred 
to his ‘Paradise Lost’.” He adds that 
the poem contains passages of the very 
highest order of poetic expression. At 
the time of the declaration of the dogma 
of the Immaculate Conception Dr. 
Bryant wrote a book on that subject in 
order to clarify it before the Protestant 
public who understood very little about 
1t. 


ERE, then, is a group of half a dozen 
of distinguished physicians who 
became converts to the Church. It would 
be easy to collect as many more. They 
were all of them, without exception, men 
thoroughly respected by their colleagues, 
who admired not only their professional 
success but also their fine development of 
character. They were all men who made 
their mark in some special way and some 
of them in more ways than one on the 
generation in which they lived. They 
were all thoroughly educated men ac- 
customed to thinking deeply on many 
subjects, and they were original thinkers 
in so far as their specialties in medicine 
and surgery were concerned. They had 
an originality that stamped them as pos- 
sessing intelligence in a higher degree 
than most of their colleagues of the 
medical profession, which was one of the 
reasons why they attracted attention. 
Most of them became converts at the 
very height of their professional careers, 
some time between forty and fifty, and 
all of them felt that the greatest blessing 
of their lives was their conversion to 
the Catholic Church. Surely there is no 
better demonstration than this of the 
power of the Church to attract and satisfy 
men of open mind who turn with sin- 
cerity to find out the truth as she teaches 
it. A shallow physician turns to in- 
fidelity but the deeper thinkers find help 
and consolation in the Catholic Church. 





WOMAN TO WOMAN 


By 
Katherine Burton 


URING the past years there have 

been organized many leagues in 
honor of the Little Flower. They have 
been of all kinds, but surely none of them 
carries out so beautifully the spirit of the 
littie Saint herself than the one estab- 
lished as part of the Catholic Young 
Women’s Club in New York City. Some 
years ago the Club’s head, Miss Con- 
stance Armstrong, learned quite by ac- 
cident from a girl brought into the 
Children’s Court, not long after she had 
left at sixteen the orphanage where she 
had lived since a baby, that many orphans 
never had a single visitor in all their 
days at orphanages. No one, she told 
the Court, ever came to see her, and her 
great desire had been to get into the 
great world and find someone of “her 
very own.” And that great desire went 
wrong and there she was in the Court. 

Miss Armstrong began to investigate 
and found out how very true the girl’s 
words were. Many of these orphan 
children had never once been in the 
parlor in all their years in the institu- 
tions. So she discovered an asylum near 
the Club, and then founded the League 
—and who a better patron than the little 
Sister who wanted to spend her heaven 
doing good on earth? 

At any rate, these club girls have 
shown themselves very willing to help 
her. The whole thing is on a very sensi- 
ble basis: once a month each girl visits 
her orphan—and the Sisters will tell you 
how the children wait for their “ladies” 
and how they argue the respective merits 
of their own. Each girl is allowed to take 
a gift, but it must not cost over ten cents. 
Four big parties are held at the Club 
rooms each year for the orphans. At 
Christmas time tlere is an extra big one, 
with two gifts allowed. 

Not long ago the League had an ap- 
peal printed for its girls which read, 
“There are still some orphans here who 
have no visitor yet. There are still child- 
ish voices imploring, ‘I want a lady too!’ 
Won’t you join us?” .When I was asked 
to find something for a girl to do with 
hes Sundays I naturally remembered this 
and sought Miss Armstrong to get an 
orphan for my girl. But there are now 
twenty girls who want orphans in the 
League and there are not nearly enough 
orphans to go around! They are all 
“adopted” and there are twenty “ladies” 
on the waiting list. How that must 
gladden the Little Flower’s heart. It is 
a splendid idea not only for this Club 
but for any group which wants to do 
something that will give the giver help 
as well as the one for whom help is given. 
For the “ladies” get a sense of responsi- 
bility toward society and the children 
will feel that the world they are going 


into is more secure for them. For it is 
a great psychological truth—this need of 
belonging to some one, and the having it 
or not having it may shape a life for bet- 
ter or for worse. 

If any of the clubs in the country which 
have young men or women who want to 
do something of this sort, who will take 
it seriously and hold to it (for it must be 
done well or not at all) will drop mea line 
I can send them some of the literature 
of the Club which has developed this 
lovely and worthwhile idea. 


* * * * * 


NOTICED the little item among 

other church news. “Astrological 
and memorial symposium on Evangeline 
Adams at St. Mark’s-in-the-Bowerie.” 
All New Yorkers know about this church 
mainly because of the strange services 
held there and the continuous battle 
which Episcopolian Bishop Manning 
wages with its rector because of these 
practices. To one on the outside looking 
in it shows very strikingly how little 
authority the Episcopal Church contains 
when the Bishop of New York cannot 
stop a rector in his diocese from these 
strange dancings and prancings. The 


‘rector soothes outraged churchmen from 


other parishes by saying that he always 
puts a curtain before the altar when 
these things begin. That evidently makes 
everything all right. 

But to come back to the astrological 
symposium. Miss Adams has passed to 
her reward among, let us hope, the stars 
she followed so assiduously. I knew her 
quite well and can state that she was a 
very charming, sympathetic woman with 
much personality, and that her vague- 
ness about specific events in her clients’ 
lives was usually compensated for by a 
directness of advice for their difficulties 
that came from lots of common sense and 
a quite uncanny ability to read their 
minds and see the hopes and fears repos- 
ing therein. But that even St. Mark’s 
should hold a symposium for her was a bit 
surprising. I wondered if perhaps some 
annoyed saint might not take a hand in 
the proceedings and give the whole 
crowd a surprise. And it appears from 
what I read in the papers next morning 
that maybe I was guessing right. For at 
the most dramatic moment in the whole 
affair, just as Dr. Guthrie in a scarlet 
cope was mounting the chancel steps, 
with the fumes from the incense of a 
“Zodiacal censor” blueing the air, just 
as he was announcing “in a vibrant voice 
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the unseen presence of God and His 
corps of assistants representing the 
twelve signs of the Zodiac,” and as he was 
striding over to the altar to light “one of 
the two tall Eucharistic candles,” some- 
thing happened. The sleeve of his sur- 
plice caught fire and he, the sexton, a lay 
reader, and two handy ladies put out the 
blaze. But I still feel maybe one of the 
saints had something to do with it. 

I noted also that Mr. Jordan, husband 
of the former Miss Adams, was there too, 
telling about how we must all be pretty 
careful about the dominance of Neptune 
during the coming year (let us hope the 
prediction is all wet!) and about how he 
had foretold—that is Mr. Jordon, not 
Neptune—about the attempt on President 
Roosevelt’s life last year. But what in- 
terests me strangely is, how come he 
didn’t know that the Reverend Dr. 
Guthrie was going to catch on fire? 
Riddle me that. 


* * * * * 


ROFESSOR William James is send- 

ing spirit messages to us. And ap- 
parently the brilliant author of Varieties 
of Religious Experience has added one 
more experience since he entered spirit 
land. He has become (I quote from his 
spirit message) “the close and intimate 
friend of Mary Baker Eddy.” He adds, 
“she is much more of a person than many 
of you think and less of a superman 
than her followers rate her.” Somehow, 
though one wishes to be respectful about 
such respectable shades as these two, 
there is something to stir the risibilities 
in the thought of these two as pals in 
eternity. 

It is a woman who shares all this in- 
formation with us—Jane Revere—and 
her book is full of spirit messages from 
Dr. James and, as one reviewer of the 
book puts it, “the Professor James’ style 
is frequently as obscure here as when 
he addressed students at Harvard.” One 
might add that maybe some of those he 
is addressing are Harvard men—there 
might be some there too, you know. 

One other interesting fact in the book 
is that James tried to have this medium 
write in Russian because it appears that 
in the spirit land Russian is now taking 
the place of Hebrew as the language. 
Dear me, can it be that perhaps Lenin 
toc is whispering messages to James or 
has the powerful Hitler perhaps a very 
good medium working for him? 

This also reminds me of the following: 
Glendowers was a person who also knew 
the other world. “I can call spirits from 
the vasty deep,” he said, and someone 
retorted, “Why, so can I and so can any 
man; but will they come when you call 
to them ?” 
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this fall, the American College in Rome 
was officially opened. The evening be- 
fore Cardinal Barnabo, Prefect of Propa- 
ganda University, gave benediction of 
the Blessed Sacrament; on the day itself 
Mass was celebrated by the Bishop of 
Guatemala. The prorector of the new 
college was Dr. Bernard Smith, O.S.B., 
who had been an esteemed professor of 
theology at the Propaganda. His “col- 
lege” consisted of twelve American stu- 
dents who had hitherto been staying at 
the College of the Propaganda. 


HE building that housed the new in- 

stitution had a venerable history. It 
fronted on the Via dell’ Umiltd, the Way 
of Humility. What an appropriate name 
for a seminary address! And how 
especially appropriate for this particular 
establishment! Many a student must 
have thought so then and subsequently 
as he struggled against the various diffi- 
culties that Rome placed in his path. 

The name of the little street came from 
the name of a little church in front of 
which it ran, Our Lady of Humility. 
This lovely gem of baroque architecture 
was finished in 1603, as was also the 
building adjoining. The expenses of erec- 
tion were met by a member of one of 
Rome’s most distinguished families: 
Francesca Baglioni Orsini, who had 
founded the establishment as a convent 
for a community of Dominican Sisters. 
The latter used the property until 1672, 
when it was sold and turned over to the 
use of the Visitation nuns. 

In 1849 the Sisters were no longer in 
the building, which was then being used 
to lodge French officers. Eight years 
later the structure, still serving as bar- 
racks for French troops occupying Rome, 
was bought by Pius IX for its present 
purpose. 

There are various mementoes about 
the present college buildings that attest 
to their venerable history. Among such 
is a tablet in the community chapel which 
informs the reader that in this place 
Pius IX recognized by authentic decree 
the heroic sanctity of St. Margaret Mary 
Alacoque, recently canonized. 

It was in this historical place, there- 
fore, in the very centre of Rome, that the 
North American College was established 
seventy-five years ago. In the very centre 
of Rome: for the site was at the foot of 
the Quirinal Hill, a few steps from the 
historic Corso, the ancient Via Flaminia ; 
a few more steps from the Capitoline 
Hill and the Trajan and Roman Fora; 
next door to the Church of SS. Apostoli, 
the Quirinal Palace, the Villa Colonna. 
And down to the present hour the com- 
munity chapel of the American College 
is the church of Santa Maria dell’ Umilta, 
and its address is Via dell’ Umilta, 30. 

The founding of the College was the 
realization of a project that had long been 
dreamed of. It had been cherished, first 
of all, by Archbishop Bedini, Apostolic 


Pro-Nuncio in the United States in 1853; 
then by Pius IX, probably at the inspira- 
tion of the former nuncio; then by Arch- 
bishops Kenrick of Baltimore and 
Hughes of New York; and then by a 
number of the American bishops. It 
was no new conception in Rome, this idea 
of national colleges: it went back to the 
days of Ignatius Loyola, who founded the 
renowned German College (1552). 
Shortly after this was established the 
Greek College (1577) ; then the English 
(1579); after this the Scotch (1600) ; 
then the College of the Propaganda for 
the missions (1627) and the Irish Col- 
lege (1628). Besides these patriarchal 
establishments, there are the more mod- 
ern colleges of the Belgians (1844), the 
Poles (1866), the Armenians (1883), 
the Canadians (1888), the Spaniards 
(1892), the Ruthenians (1897), the 
Portuguese (1900), the Ethiopians 
(1919) and, most recent of all, the Rus- 
sians (1929). 

It’s just Rome’s little antidote for 
hyper-nationalism, you see. And that’s 
only half the story; for in addition to 
these institutions for the secular clergy 
there are also a number of establishments 
for the regulars, where all the nationali- 
ties of the earth find representation. 
Consequently, Rome in its clerical popu- 
lation is the most international place in 
the world. There is also, of course, in 
all these institutions, the primary aim of 
educating and training young men at the 
very centre of Christianity, so that, to 
use the words of Pius IX with regard to 
the American College, they may learn 
pure doctrine at its very source—incor- 
ruptam doctrinam exipso fonte haurien- 
tes—and imbibe a peculiar and personal 
devotion to the Holy See. That the na- 
tional colleges have fulfilled their mis- 
sion, history bears ample testimony. The 
German College, for example, was a 
most powerful element in the counter- 
Reformation among the German-speak- 
ing peoples; and the English College 
venerates some 44 martyrs for the faith 
among its illustrious alumni. 


T was, therefore, on the ground of ex- 
cellent precedents that Pius IX urged 

the establishment of a clerical college for 
the United States sub ipsa Apostolicae 
Sedis umbra, under the very shadow of 
the Apostolic See. The proposal was 
taken up and furthered by the Eighth 
Provincial Council of Baltimore. But 
the project did not meet at once with uni- 
versal consent in high quarters. Cardinal 
Barnabo had to complain of a lack of 
agreement among the bishops of some 
provinces. There was also opposition in 
exalted places after the establishment 
of the College, as may be seen, for ex- 
ample, in a letter which Bishop McQuaid 
of Rochester, who in 1870 wrote from 
Rome to his successor at Seton Hall 
College as follows: “I have become quite 
convinced of the downright wrong of 


—___ 


sending young men to the American 
College under the present system. . .. 
Except for the advantage of being in 
Rome, there is much to lose and nothing 
to gain by sending a young man here, | 
am satisfied that no one should be sent 
here except one who has finished the 
regular course at home and who comes 
here already a priest to continue his 
studies, especially directed to particular 
subjects. Besides, the building is un- 
suitable and is badly located. The win- 
ter has been unusually severe, and many 
have suffered greatly. One of Bishop 
McCloskey’s students came nigh going 
to heaven from inflammation of the 
lungs; he is now in a fair way of re- 
covery... .” 


ESPITE all of which, hundreds up- 

on hundreds of young men have 
since crossed the threshold of 30 Humility 
Street and returned to America, priests 
of God ordained in Rome; and there has 
been, all told, remarkably (some might 
even say miraculously) little illness. In- 
deed, the American College has had the 
unique distinction among American 
scholastic institutions of not having an 
infirmary on the premises. Whether 
this is relying upon or tempting Provi- 
dence, let others say. Of course, cases 
of serious illness go to one of the Roman 
hospitals. 

A little over two months after its 
founding, Pius IX personally visited the 
infant College, said Mass there and re- 
ceived the little group of students in 
audience. In that same year of 1860 the 
Americans returned the courtesy, so to 
speak, and visited the Holy Father at 
the Vatican. There survives an account 
of this visit so refreshing and typical 
that one inay be forgiven for repeating it 
here. It is from the capable pen of Reu- 
ben Parsons, D.D., one of that original 
dozen, who later became well known 
through his essays on Church history. 
The direct quotation is from Monsignor 
Brann’s History of the American Col- 
lege, to which the present paper is in- 
debted for much of its historical 
information (N. Y., 1910. P. 53): 

“After the usual formal reception of 
his young visitors, the Pontiff turned 
with a sweet smile (and when was that 
smile not sweet?) to Msgr. Borromeo 
and Msgr. de Mérode, and said that he 
would like to show the Americans 
around the Vatican. I well remember 
our surprise; we had never heard of 
such a proceeding on the part of a Pope. 
But we took the thing quite naturally; 
and when His Holiness had donned his 
cloak and his shovel-hat, off we started 
after our exalted cicerone. All through 
the great palace the Father of the Faith- 
ful led us, explaining everything; but I 
doubt very much whether any of ws 
profited much by the pontifical elucida- 
tions, so entranced were we by the 
novelty of the situation. It was while 
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we were in the Vatican Museum that 
His Holiness suddenly said that he would 
like one of us to make him a little ad- 
dress; but he declared he was so used 
to compliments that he would be pleased 
if the speech were couched in English, 
a language with which he was not famil- 
iar. As he spoke, the Pope looked at 
young Clifford, but the lad ran behind a 
companion, and escaped the ordeal. Then 
the Pontiff’s eye fell on Seton; but that 
usually enterprising person showed 
signs of distress. Finally the pontifical 
quest seemed to be satisfied with poor 
me. ‘Voi, cried the Pope; ‘voi avete la 
faccia franca; dunque parlatemi vot!’ 
(Here you—you have an ingenuous look 
—you talk tome!) Forward I stepped; 
what I said, I know not now, and I knew 
not then. Had I been talking in Italian 
or in Latin, or in any tongue that Pius 
IX understood, I might have done the 
task sufficiently well; but the circum- 
stances were such a mixture of the sub- 
lime and the absurd, that I was glad when 
the Pope said that he had heard enough. 
I only remember, concerning the details 
of the speech, that the Pontiff continually 
interrupted me with repetitions of cer- 
tain words, saying ‘I understand that,’ 
or ‘that means—’ etc. Well, when we 
had all saluted the Pope by giving him 
three cheers (American cheers in the 
Vatican! but at his command, remem- 
ber!) we noticed that servants were 
moving around a table at the end of the 
hall, and as we neared it we perceived 
that refreshments were being set out. The 
chief feature of the treat was punch— 
yes, perhaps made with the Italian sub- 
stitute for whisky, but still hot punch, 
although the Pope termed it ‘hot lemon- 
Pio Nono took but one little sip 
of the fluid, and then the pontifical glass 
was emptied by that old soldier, Msgr. de 
Mérode. Such are my recollections of 
what was to be regarded by me as unique, 
as it certainly was probably the most 
interesting of the purely human ex- 
periences of my life. And was it ‘purely 
human’? For nearly three hours we had 
talked—aye—chatted with the Pope, and 
that Pope was the incomparable Pio 
Nono!” 


HE signal favor thus accorded that 
little band of the original students 
was a forerunner of countless other favors 
since lavished upon the College and its 
alumni by Pius IX and by his successors. 
The first rector of the American Col- 
lege, selected from a list drawn up by the 
American bishops, was the Very Rev. 
William McCloskey, later Bishop of 
Louisville. Under him-the number of 
Students increased from thirteen to fifty, 
the College distinguished itself for dis- 
cipline and study, and the institution was 
Placed on a sound basis. 


In 1868, the Very Rev. Francis S. 


Chatard became rector, and held office 
for ten years, until he was made Bishop 


of Vincennes. He was succeeded by the 
Rt. Rev. Louis E. Hostlost, who died as 
rector in 1884. 


N the following year the Rev. D. J. 
O’Connell of Virginia became rector 
and remained in charge in 1895, when he 
resigned. But the same name was still 
destined to have the title of rector, for 
Msgr. William H. O’Connell of Boston 
(now Cardinal) was appointed to the 
office. He held it until 1901, when he 
became Bishop of Portland, Me. 

Monsignor O’Connell was succeeded 
by the Rev. Thomas F. Kennedy, D.D., 
who later became titular Bishop of Adri- 
anopolis. Bishop Kennedy died in office 
and was followed in 1917 by the Rt. Rev. 
Charles O’Hern of Chicago. Msgr. 
O’Hern died in 1925 while on a visit to 
the United States. The Rt. Rev. Eugene 
S. Burke of Newark then became rector 
and has retained that office up to the 
present time. He is assisted by the Very 
Rev. Joseph A. Breslin of New York, 
vice-rector. 

Besides the rector and vice-rector, the 
College has one other official: the spiri- 
tual director. This position has been 
occupied by: the Rev. Unaldo Ubaldi, 
D.D., Professor of Sacred Scripture at 
Propaganda; the Rev. John Patrick 
Farelly, who held the office from 1884 to 
1909 and died Bishop of Cleveland; the 
Rev. Bernard Mahoney, D.D., incum- 
bent from 1909 to 1922, present Bishop 
of Sioux Falls; the Rev. Edward A. 
Mooney, D.D., 1923 to 1926, present 
Archbishop-Bishop of Rochester; and 
the Rev. Moses E. Kiley, D.D., recently 
consecrated Bishop of Trenton. The 
present spiritual director is the Rev. 
Charles E. Fitzgerald, Ph.D., of New 
York. 

In 1882 the assets of the College were 
increased by the acquisition of property 
at Castel Gandolfo for summer residence 
purposes. Sixteen years after, this was 
supplemented by a magnificent country 
estate, the Villa di Santa Caterina, prop- 
erty of the Prince Orsini—the grounds 
of which cover some six acres and are 
beautifully shaded with ilex, pine, chest- 
nut, fig and other trees. The Villa, nest- 
ling at the foot of the Alban Hills, looks 
across the Appian Way to the brown 
campagna and the blue Tyrrhenian. A 
site for gods and poets! There, under 
the benign gaze of the ever blessed 
Catherine, patroness of students, and 
philosophers, and devotees of the arts— 
there may one watch the great, golden 
sun go majestically to rest amid the 
crystalline clarity of the Italian summer, 
and see the lights of far off Rome grow 
and multiply on the horizon till they 
twinkle defiance to the brilliant stars, 
and catch the lazy strains of a strumming 
guitar and harmonized voices, and drink 
in the drenched fragrance of white, dap- 
pled magnolia, and dreamily wish that 
life might be one grand succession of 


calm sunsets and shining stars and lulling 
music and sweet redolence ! 

The “Villa”’—such is its universal 
name among the students—has under- 
gone many improvements since it was 
first acquired. Today it can accommo- 
date approximately 150 students. There 
is a baseball field ; there are tennis courts; 
there are shower baths that work (!); 
there is running water in every room 
(!!); but above all there is an outdoor 
swimming pool. Whereat the “old tim- 
ers,” of whom more shortly, simply look 
incredulous, or else shake their heads 
sadly. 

But to skip back into the city. In 1884, 
there was a threat to confiscate the 
properties of the American College under 
the law of 1866 suppressing religious 
corporations. This impending calamity 
was frustrated by an appeal from Arch- 
bishop Corrigan, acting on the advice 
of Cardinal McCloskey of New York, to 
President Arthur of the United States; 
whence it resulted that the Secretary of 
State forwarded instructions to our 
minister in Rome to exert his influence 
on behalf of the College. 

Up to this time the College properties 
had belonged legally to the Propaganda, 
although the College authorities had the 
right from the Holy See to use the 
property in perpetuity. These facts re- 
spectively caused the difficulties just re- 
ferred to and offered a way out of the 
dilemma. It was to avoid such possible 
developments in the future that the 
“American College of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church of the United States” was in- 
corporated according to the laws of 
Maryland in 1886. 


INCE the original purchase of Pius 
IX there have, of course, been vari- 

ous improvements and additions also in 
the city properties. Among the most mo- 
mentous of the innovations was the in- 
stallation, ten years ago or so, of a heating 
system. It is a strange fact that the 
Romans consider themselves to be liv- 
ing in a tropical climate and have them- 
selves convinced that it is a useless waste 
of money to heat buildings. Consequently, 
neither churches nor public edifices like 
museums or art galleries, are heated 
during the winter months. Now it is 
quite true that the Roman winters are 
not as severe as those, let us say, of Berlin 
or New York. The formation of icicles 
is something to be noted; and an ap- 
preciable fall of snow is an event. It is, 
indeed, rather amusing to behold the 
consternation of the street department 
at a two-inch precipitation, and to note 
the formidable array of street cleaners, 
stoutly armed with brooms! But all the 
same, winter in Rome becomes annoy- 
ingly cold, as Bishop McQuaid correctly 
noticed; and the constant dampness adds 
immeasurably to the discomfort. There- 
fore. a heating system at the American 
College was an improvement very much 
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to be desired. That the radiators, 
especially in certain parts of the house, 
had a tendency to remain quite cool and 
passive when their help was most needed 
did not alter the fact their very presence 
in a room was a cheering psychological 
item and a proof that there was at least 
a possibility of heat somewhere on the 
premises. 

Previous to the heat there were the 
electric lights and the shower baths; 
subsequent to it a new kitchen, an addi- 
tion to the refectory, etc. All of which, 
of course, is looked upon by the “old 
grads” as so many frills and fripperies. 
The College, say they, is clearly on the 
decline: the young men are being pam- 
pered and enervated in an atmosphere 
of disgraceful ease and comfort. Now, 
in their day.... 


ET, it must be confessed, these la- 
ments for the “good old days” seem 
to be a somewhat relative thing. Witness 
the following, written in 1909 on the oc- 
casion of the College’s golden jubilee by 
one who modestly signed himself “Bam- 
bino—1908”: “Yes, ‘our days’ have seen 
changes which the present generation 
considers for the better, however the 
sentiment of the ancients suffers thereby. 
Should the novice (entering the College 
for the first time) feel the need of a re- 
freshing bath after his ride from Naples, 
he need only step down to the first floor 
. . where he will find his tub waiting. 
Not that way ‘in our times,’ old timers 
will say; we had to go to Bernini or to 
Trastevere for that privilege, and in the 
event of a refusal at headquarters content 
ourselves with the bagnarola.”* It would 
seem, therefore, that the merits of the 
tempus actum depend rather much on the 
age and standpoint of the laudator. 

In these days there is a new line of 
demarcation between generations. Those 
who left Rome in or before 1928 are be- 
ginning to consider themselves as having 
been at the College in the real days, and 
to say approvingly of themselves, Gigan- 
tes autem erant super terram in diebus 
illis. For up to that year classes at the 
Propaganda were held in the old build- 
ings off the Piazza di Spagna: up to 
1926 in the traditional location on the 
Piazza Mignanelli, from 1926 in make- 
shift class rooms arranged in the old 
Propaganda Palace. During this period 
of transition the students of Propaganda 
College (as distinguished from those of 
the University) were already living in 
their beautiful new quarters on the 
Janiculan Hill, next door to St. Peter’s. 

In the fallof 1928, the University moved 
its seat to the same location, and the 
astonished students found such things as 
a lecture room with circles of ascending 
tiers of seats, all kinds of light, and even 
loud speakers. Shades of martyrs and 


*A sort of overgrown foot tub placed in 
each room and used for a variety of pur- 
poses. 


confessors! What a contrast to the long, 
box-like rooms; to the back-breaking, 
narrow degks and benches, composed of 
little more than a two-by-four beam 
painted black; to the lack of light, the 
absence of air, the jumble of sound! And 
then, in 1929, came a further unbelieva- 
ble development: the Americans, by ar- 
rangement of their superiors, instead of 
tramping half way across Rome every 
day to attend class, broke with tradition 
and began to attend the Gregorian Uni- 
versity, conducted by the Jesuits. This 
was almost the other extreme: for the 
fine, modern headquarters of the new 
“Greg” are just around the corner from 
the College, on the Piazza Pilotta. And 
thus do the “days of the giants” recede 
further and further into the mythical 
past. 

But if there was need for improve- 
ments in the university quarters, there is 
double and triple need for improvement 
and expansion in the College buildings. 
For the last few years the College has 
had over 200 students, and its real 
capacity is only about 160. Many students 
have had to double up in rooms properly 
intended for one. The inner court, or 
cortile, has always been small: with an 
attendance of 200 it is ridiculous. When 
the students take the customary walk 
around the cortile after dinner and sup- 
per they are actually on each other’s 
heels. There should be more room: both 
in the buildings themselves and in the 
grounds attached to them. 

Within the last few years a piece of 
property has been acquired on the Janicu- 
lan, next to the new Propaganda. Tennis 
courts, handball alleys and a baseball 
diamond have been laid out on these 
grounds, and the Americans betake them- 
selves to the hill on free days for athletic 
purposes. At present an old building on 
the property is being used as quarters 
for a score or so of post-graduate stu- 
dents. But these new grounds on the 
Janiculan do not alter the fact that the 
present quarters at Via dell’ Umilta are 
very confined indeed. There was a proj- 
ect for building a new college on the hill ; 
but the depression, and various other de- 
velopments, have thus far prevented the 
project from being realized. And with 
the College now attending the Gregorian, 
instead of the Propaganda, there seems 
to be little justification for establishing 
it so far from its place of study. 


ESIDES, there is a decided advan- 

tage in being at, or near, the old site. 
By the very fact of proximity the students 
become familiar with the churches and 
monuments and institutions that fairly 
bristle on every side of their present 
location. And the associations of the 
Way of Humility! Every turn of the 
corridors, every outlook from the win- 
dows, every vagary of the cortile, every 
baroque curve of the chapel, drips with 
tradition and memory. To change the 


old location would seem almost sacri. 
legious. Perhaps more property adjacent 
to the historical site could be acquired? 
At any rate, something will have to be 
done shortly, or one of these days the 
American College is going to burst ou 
of window and snap off doors like but. 
tons. 

In 1885, the alumni of the College 
founded an association. Every year since 
then, excepting the two war years, meet- 
ings have taken place regularly—any. 
where from Rome, Italy, to Little Rock, 
Arkansas. There are about 700 affiliated 
members in the association; there must 
be twice that number, or more, of living 
alumni in all. These men are scattered 
all over the United States. 


T is the universal custom of alumni 
associations to enumerate with pride 
such of their members as have attained to 
prontinence and are outstanding for 
achievements. When the American Col- 
lege alumni do this, they draw up an im. 
posing list, even if they go no lower than 
the episcopate and confine themselves to 
the living. The roll of honor includes 
Cardinals O’Connell of Boston and 
Dougherty of Philadelphia ; Archbishops 
Hanna of San Francisco, Shaw of New 
Orleans, Stritch of Milwaukee, Mooney 
of Rochester; Bishops Morris of Little 
Rock, Gibbons of Albany, Turner of 
Buffalo, MacGinley of Monterey-Fresno, 
Mahoney of Sioux Falls, Molloy of 
Brooklyn, Brennan of Richmond, Griffin 
of Springfield, Smith of Nashville, 
Gerow of Natchez, Fitzmaurice of Wil- 
mington, Kelley of Winona, White of 
Spokane, O’Reilly of Scranton, Kelly of 
Boise, Rummel of Omaha, Bona of Grand 
Island, Spellman (titular) of Sila (Bos- 
ton), Duffy of Syracuse. Among the 
bishops newly appointed by the Holy 
See the American College alumni can 
claim Dr. Robert E. Lucey of Los An- 
geles (Amarillo), Monsignor Moses E. 
Kiley of Chicago, late spiritual director 
of the College (Trenton), and Stephen 
J. Donahue of New York (Auxiliary of 
the same). 

Properly to round out this chronicle 
one should also say something about the 
daily life of the American College stu 
dent: about his schedule, his walks, his 
classes, his diversions, the spirit of the 
institution, and the like. But Ye Con 
pleat Chronicler must also, alack, observe 
the exigencies of space; and so it is tobe 
feared that a development of these it- 
teresting details must await another 0¢- 
casion. If, meanwhile, some more 
seasoned and capable alumnus of the old 
College may see these lines, and discerf 
therein errors of fact or interpretation, 
let him be indulgent in view of theif 
purpose, which is to make the name of 
Alma Mater perhaps a little more widely 
known and her work a little mort 
properly understood. Vivat, crescal, 
floreat ! even to the centenary in 1959! 
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THE ROMAN INDEX 


The Church’s Process of Condemning a Book 


By P. W. Browne, Ph.D. 


D ISCUSSING the annual report of the 


Postmaster-Genera!, Miss Mary G. Hawks, 


President of the National Council of 
Catholic Women, issued a statement re- 
cently, that contains ominous warnings. 
Admitting that the report of the Post- 
master-General is “encouraging,” she says, 
however, that “we must not allow it to 
mislead us into a satisfied inertia regarding 
the prolific distribution of indecent, 
obscene, lewd, and lascivious matter.” 

After narrating some of the many 
avenues by which unexpurgated editions 
of indecent books are circulated, she adds: 
“Evidently bootlegging in mental poison 
can and does elude the vigilance of law as 
successfully as bootlegging in material 
drink. The situation calls for greater 
watchfulness and incessant personal and 
corporate protest from all right-minded 
women.” 


NCORPORATED in her statement is a 
pronouncement made by the Bishops of 
the United States at their annual meeting 
that “public opinion has influenced the 
courts of the Nation to such an extent that 
it isnowalmost impossible to have the most 
obscene of books debarred from the cus- 
toms or from the mails.” To this might be 
added individual expressions of several 
ordinaries in their dioceses, of the circula- 
tion of literary filth throughout the coun- 
try, and the dreadful havoc that is being 
wrought by soul-less publicists, and by 
movie promoters whose sole object is to 
increase their cash receipts by exhibitions 
that are masquerading as “religious” 
pictures. I refer particularly to the mili- 
tant Bishop of Cleveland, who has recently 
denounced a performance which had re- 
ceived the imprimatur of certain Catholic 
newspapers. 

Napoleon once termed the press “the 
sixth Power or Europe.” Today it is the 
greatest power on earth. Printing, which 
Popes and bishops once hailed “the 
greatest blessing in the natural order,” 
has in the hands of evil:agencies become the 
Moloch of modern civilization. Its in- 
fluence is paramount; it recognizes no 
geographical limitations; it respects no 
authority save popular appreciation, and 
this only because the public furnish the 
shekels to drive the wheels of production. 
Evil books and periodicals are being 
vomited forth by the ton; and we are all 


patrons of the great Vanity Fair which 
exhibits these literary (?) wares. 

And such wares! Enter a bookstall in 
any of our large cities, saunter up to the 
newsstands in our railway stations, or in 
a hotel lobby, and you will find the 
counters laden to overflowing with vulgar 
magazines and the latest salacious book, 
which, nowadays, seems to be the most 
delectable pabulum of modern society. 
What is the consequence of this dreadful 
mania? It is more ruinous to spiritual 
well-being, purity of thought, and clean 
living among people, generally, than an 
outbreak of the bubonic plague would be 
to their bodily health. It is debauching 
the national conscience; and unless it be 
checked in its course will sweep away every 
barrier which caf protect the younger 
generation from corruption. This stuff 
is being carried into thousands of homes 
by agencies that are apparently harmless. 

Evidence of this torrential evil is too 
patent to be disregarded. We find it in 
the growing indifference of society to re- 
ligion ; and we find it alas! in the conduct of 
supposedly practical Catholics, who, in 
manifest disregard of the laws of the 
Church, tolerate in the family circle the 
indiscriminate reading of books which 
imperil faith and morality. 

As a rule, parents exercise supervision 
and selection regarding the companions 
of their sons and daughters; they will 
not allow youth of evil repute to frequent 
the home; but the “spicy” book, which 
is the most subtle and dangerous of 
companions, has a place on the family 
book-shelf. How can young folk of the 
household have correct views on moral ob- 
ligations, the sacraments, the veneration of 
the Saints, the priesthood, Catholic doc- 
trines even, if they are permitted to imbibe 
the ravings of authors whose sole attrac- 
tion lies in the direction of the sensuous 
and the vulgar? 


OT longsince Ihearda Catholic young 

woman remark: “I live up to my re- 
ligion; I have a good Catholic education; I 
hearasermon (over the radio) every Sunday; 
why can not I read any book that I choose; 
and I do not believe in this bugaboo that 
you priests call the Index. This thing is 
only an echo of the Spanish Inquisition.” 
Evidently this graduate of a well-known 
Catholic school had rather nebulous no- 
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tions of what the Index means. Who is to 
blame? 

What is the Index? The Index or, more 
correctly, “The Index of Prohibited 
Books,” is a list or catalogue of books 
which Catholics, under severe penalties, 
are not permitted to read or retain in their 
possession. The Index is a universal law 
which applies to the faithful, regardless of 
race, language, nationality or station in 
life. In the wider significance of the term 
it means the whole body of ecclesiastical 
legislation on the prohibition of books. 


ENSORSHIP of books isa very ancient 

institution; it was in vogueamong the 
Jews before the Babylonian Captivity. It 
was even a prerogative of the magisterial 
office in the early days of the Roman 
Empire. From the beginning of Chris- 
tianity it has been exercised in the Church, 
for we read in the Acts of the Apostles 
(19:19) that the converts of Ephesus 
burned their books of magic at the behest 
of St. Paul. An Apostolic Canon (LX) 
orders that any one in the ranks of the 
clergy who should publish in the Church 
as holy “the falsely inscribed books of the 
impious” should be deposed. Ecclesi- 
astical authority was exercised frequently 
in the early centuries to prohibit pernicious 
books. The Council of Nicea prohibited 
the use of Thalia (compiled by Arius). Leo 
the Great suppressed and ordered to be 
burned the books of the Pricillianists. In 
later days Leo [IX condemned the writings 
of Erigena and Berengardus (Synod of 
Vercelli, 1051). Leo X ordered the eatly 
writings of Luther to be publicly. burned. 
In fact, the present-day legislation of the 
Church regarding pernicious books has 
always existed in its essential features, 
though there were no written decrees re- 
garding the condemnation of books until a 
comparatively recent period. 

The multiplication of books after the in- 
vention of printing led to more stringent 
and systematic procedure than had existed 
in the Middle Ages; and this, singularly 
enough, was first exercised not by ecclesi- 
astical authority, but by the civil power. 
Henry VIII (of England) published a list 
of prohibited books in 1526, and a larger 
one (containing 85 titles) in 1529. In the 
same year Charles V (Spain) published for 
the Netherlands an edict against dangerous 
reading, and a long list of books prohibited 
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by him was included in that issued by the 
University of Louvain, in 1546, and again 
in rsso. Similar lists were published in 
Venice, Paris, and Cologne. Even as late 
as the fourth quarter of the eighteenth 
century, Napoleon had a publisher shot for 
issuing.a work which contravened his 
political plans, and a rigid censorship was 
exercised over all books published within 


his domain. 


HE first “Index of Prohibited Books” . 


was issued by Pope Paul IV in 1558; 
and it remained in force until the publica- 
tion of the Tridentine Index, in 1564. This 
is so-called because it was drawn up by a 
commission appointed for the purpose by 
the Council of Trent. In 1571 Pope Pius V 
established the “Congregation of the In- 
dex,” which was suppressed by Pope 
Benedict XV (Motu Proprio Alloquentes 
March 25, 1917). He transferred its work 
to the Supreme Congregation of the Holy 
Office, of which the Prefect is the Holy 
Father. 

The principles governing the Depart- 
ment of the Index are laid down in pontifi- 
cal decrees, and notably in the Sollicita et 
munera, of Benedict XIV, in order that 
“the faithful in Christ may be dissuaded 
from reading these books from which the 
simple and unwary might derive any 
harm, by assimilating opinions and ideas 
likely to blunt their sense of moral hon- 
esty, or opposed in any wise to the dogmas 
of the Catholic religion.” 

The rules governing the duties of the 
members of the Congregation of the Index 
are clearly defined: ““They must judge of 
the opinions and sentiments of any book 
before them, with minds absolutely free 
from all prejudicial feelings; they must 
dismiss all patriotic leanings, family affec- 
tions, and the predilections of any particu- 
lar school, and keep before their eyes the 
decisions of Holy Church and the common 
doctrine of Catholics which is contained in 
the decrees of General Councils, the’ Con- 
stitutions of the Roman Pontiffs, and the 
common consent of orthodox Fathers and 
Doctors.” 

Since its institution by Paul IV, the 
sphere of the Department which issues the 
“Index of Prohibited Books” has been 
notably enlarged, and in the Encyclical of 
Pius X (Pascendi Gregis) we find: “For the 
future it shall be the province (of the 
Department) not only to examine the 
books reported to it, to prohibit them if 
this should seem well, and to concede dis- 
pensations (to read them), but to officially 
investigate in the best available way 
whether writings of any kind that should 
be condemned are being circulated; and to 
remind ordinaries how strictly they are 
bound to condemn pernicious writings, 
and to denounce them to the Holy See.” 

To render these prescriptions more 
effective, the Holy Father commands the 
bishops of the Catholic Church to estab- 
lish in their respective dioceses ‘Com- 
mittees of Vigilance,” who shall take 


cognizance of all writings, books, periodi- 
cais, magazines, and newspapers which 
circulate within the diocesan limits. Thus, 
every Catholic bishop fs yirtyally an 
official of the Department of the Index 
and “ besides may prohibit, within his 
jurisdiction, the circulation of questionable 
writings of any kind. 

It may be asked: “Is a book officially 
condemned by the Index because some 
institution or individual considers it un- 
orthodox?” By no means. The book in 
question must be officially examined. 
This examination is not made by any 
interested party, but by several com- 
petent judges. _When a book is reported 
to the Department of the Holy Office, the 
secretary endeavors to ascertain whether 
it is a work worth examining. If so, the 
book is then handed to a consultor, who 
must study it carefully and note ‘every 
passage that is deemed objectionable. He 
then draws up a report which, with the 
book itself, is passed to other consultors, 
each of whom must satisfy himself that the 
verdict of the first examiner is fair. A 
general meeting of the consultors is then 
held; and the decision arrived at is cus- 
tomarily given in one of the following 
phrases: damnatur (“condemned”); dim- 
mittatur (“dismissed”); donec corrigetur 
(“until corrected”); dilata (“‘ postponed ”’). 
Finally the matter is laid before the Holy 
Father, who decies whether the book 
shall be condemned or not. If condemned, 
the book is placed on the Index. 

Several editions of the “Index of Pro- 
hibited Books” have appeared (the last in 
1930, with a Foreword by Cardinal Merry 
del Val). In this Foreword we read: 
“(The Church) has been made by God the 
infallible teacher and sure guide of the 
faithful. Being provided, moreover, with 
the necessary and useful means to attain 
this end, she incurs the duty, and conse- 
quently is invested also with the sacred 
right, of preventing error and corruption, 
under whatever disguise they may hide 
themselves, from penetrating into and 
contaminating the flock of Jesus Christ.” 


IREVIOUS to the edition issued in 

1910 the Index had been revised by 
Leo XIII, and several titles were eliminated. 
It is sometimes asked if this action does not 
militate against Papal Infallibility. Not 
in the least. The Index is a disciplinary 
law of the Church (like the law of ab- 
stinence, for example) and, as such may be 
modified (even abolished) whenever the 
Supreme Head of the Church so ordains. 
There is a very broad distinction between 
discipline and doctrine, and the Church 
may change her disciplinary laws when- 
ever the exigencies of the time demand a 
change. The Church does no/ change her 
doctrines. 

Many persons labor under the delusion 
that the “Index of Prohibited Books” is 
intended solely for clerics. This is not so; 
and a copy may be procured from any reput- 
able bookseller for two or three dollars. 
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It should find a place in every library. 
But, even if not available where the read- 
ing “mania” is prevalent, it is quite an 
easy matter for Catholics to recognize 
forbidden books. They may be grouped in 
three categories: 

1. All irreligious, heretical, superstitious 
and immoral writings, lascivious stories 
which tend to destroy religion or morality. 

2. All editions and versions of the 
Scriptures not’ approved by competent 
ecclesiastical authority; all liturgical works 
published without the sanction of the 
Holy See; all prayer books, leaflets, and 
books of devotion published without the 
Imprimatur of the diocesan ordinary; all 
writings containing accounts of prophecies, 
visions and miracles, or those introducing ° 
novel devotions, if they appear without 
ecclesiastical approbation. I presume that 
the latest pious fraud—the “chain prayer” 
—comes under this heading. 

3. All writings directed against God, the 
Church, her rites, the sacraments, publica- 
tions defamatory of the hierarchy, the 
clergy and religious. 


age though such publications may not 

be listed in the Index specified, they 
are prohibited by the general law of the 
Church. This is manifest to all who are 
familiar with the Instruction of the Con- 
gregation of the Holy Office issued, in 
1927, to all archbishops, bishops and 
ordinaries. This Instruction particularly 
emphasizes the ruinous effects of certain 
publications which are being broadcast 
today to attract youthful readers. It 
mentions the places where such writings 
are usually displayed, among them railway 
stations. 

As custodian of the sacred heritage en- 
trusted to her by Christ, the Church must 
safeguard it against the assaults of the 
“powers of darkness” and, when necessity 
demands, the Supreme Authority enacts 
salutary laws to protect Christ’s flock from 
the evil influence of the destroyer of souls. 

Every law is in some measure a restric- 
tion of liberty or, more correctly, a reme- 
dial agency against license. There is no 
domain in which license is so devastating 
as in the field of thought; consequently no 
agency, if misdirected, is more inimical to 
truth. There are seemingly no limits to 
the vagaries of the human mind, and these 
usually find expression through the me- 
dium of unsavory books. 

To restrict this evil and to protect the 
unwary from the abysmal consequences of 
distorted mentality, the Church instituted 
the Index. None dares question her right. 
The natural law empowers a father to 
protect his child against evil companions; 
civic authorities use the sternest measures 
to protect the community against infec- 
tious disease; the State forbids the un- 
restricted dispensing of deadly poisons. 
Why then, should the Church be denied 
such means as the Index to protect her 
children against satanic agencies whose 
weapons are evil doctrines? 
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DYING on the CROSS 


The Fourteenth of a 
Series of Devotional 


Papers on the Stations 
of the Cross 


By Hugh F. 
Blunt, LL.D. 


Ta Fathers of the Church were 
bold in their figures of speech. The early 
writers were strong as well as poetic in 
their comparisons. So I always like to 
think of the way in which Tertullian de- 
scribes the cross of Jesus. “It was like 
a mast with yards attached,” said he. 
Those yard arms, ready for the square 
sail. And in His thought, no doubt, Jesus 
was the sail, driving the bark of Peter 
safe home to the eternal shores. The 
vessel that day was a three-master. One 
of the masts, the one with the sail of 
Gestas the Impenitent was splintered by 
the storm and went crashing into the 
deep, and one of them, with the sail of 
Dismas the Good was rent in twain and 
hung bedraggled from the yard, but was 
carried into port, safe for repairs, by the 
Main Sail of the Main Mast. 

But there were no thoughts of poetry 
in the minds of those about the hill of 
Calvary as they regarded the three 
crosses. 

It was a fine sight, those three crosses 
in a row. It gave one a thrill. One 
didn’t get very often such a show for 
nothing. It was almost as good a circus 
of blood as the pagan Romans had in 
their arenas. Well, of course those two 
robbers Dismas and Gestas, they didn’t 
count, just two ordinary jail-birds, that’s 
all. No one would bother coming out 
from the city to see such trash executed. 
But this Jesus, oh, that’s different. His 
presence on a cross makes it a gala day. 
His execution is no ordinary thing. This 
is going to make history for the Jews. 
They won’t forget how to punish blas- 
phemers. This is a nice religious murder. 
They could quote Scripture for that. 
Didn’t Deuteronomy say, “he is accursed 
of God that hangeth on a tree?” And 
surely this Jesus Who claimed to be the 
Son of God is accursed. For if He is all 
that He claims to be, why did He let them 
crucify Him? It’s a good joke on Him. 
God! and yet He’s dying. A dead God! 
Just like the gods of those pagan Ro- 
mans ! 


JESUS AGONIZES AND DIES ON THE CROSS 


a ATHER, forgive them for they 

know not what they do.” They were 
the first words of Jesus from the Cross. 
Words of forgiveness of injuries. No, the 
Jews did not fully know what they were 
doing, but it was a guilty ignorance. They 
should have known better. Some of them 
did wake up. They ‘corresponded with 
grace and were converted—thousands of 
them—but the nation in general went on 
in its pride to destruction. The words of 
pardon fell on deaf ears about the cross. 
The Man was beginning to rave already! 
And Jesus, knowing that He was de- 
spised and rejected, hanged there help- 
less, facing the northwest, His back to 
the city which had vomited Him forth. 
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The Centurion was proud of his job. 
It had gone off without a hitch. He would 
have a fine report to make to Pilate. He 
had gotten Pilate out of a jam, saved 
him a lot of trouble. No one knew what 
game these Jews would play; couldn’t 
trust them. Good thing Pilate had sand 
enough to refuse to change that sign. 
Their King! Indeed! A crucified King! 
It was a good joke on them. The Cen- 
turion had his laugh on them. But the 
Jews had their laugh on Jesus. Set Him 
in the midst of thieves; crucified Him 
between two robbers. King of robbers! 
Of course it was an insult. But that’s 
what the Blasphemer deserved. He got 
what was coming to Him. 
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It was nearing the noon-day. The sun 
was high in the heavens. But there was a 
chill in the air. It was not the glaring 
sunlight of noon. There was a greenish- 
gray-blue canopy in the heavens, a mys- 
terious dimness as before an eclipse of 
the sun. Men glanced up at the sky ap- 
prehensively as if wondering what it was 
all about. But there was no let-up in 
the clamor of the mob. They were too 
jubilant, too filled with the spirit of gloat- 
ing over Jesus, to be much troubled about 
dim skies. Chatter of tongues, crackle 
of laughter, explosion of oaths. 

Meanwhile the three groups of soldier- 
executioners, called “exactors of death,” 
were having their own fun. With their 
victims nailed to the cross, with the signs 
attached thereto, with the lots cast and 
the garments divided, all they had to do 
now was sit down at the foot of the 
crosses and act as watchers, or guards. 
They were all in good mood. Their food 
tasted good after that job of killing men, 
and the wine tasted much better. The 
four soldiers watching Jesus had had a 
particularly hard day. They had been up 
all night, they had been the ones to 
scourge Jesus, they had accompanied 
Him over the cobblestones, they had done 
the nailing and the lifting of the cross. 

Well, they deserved a good drink. 
They filled their cups, lifted them up to 
the Victim and mockingly drank His 
health. It was good sport. They were 
very proud of themselves. They had the 
center of the stage, there at the foot of 
the cross of Jesus. They were the stars. 
Why, they had made possible this big 
show. Their Man was the Man. Why, 
those other robbers didn’t count at all. 
Their soldiers were not in the limelight. 
And so they drank and drank and nodded 
and nodded and the sky got darker and 
darker. 


S far as the mob was concerned the 
work of the day was done. The 
Man they hated was fixed to a cross from 
which He could never break away. But 
still they lingered. It had been a long 
day for most of them. They were sleepy 
and tired and hungry. They began to 
think of home. Let’s get a good look at 
Him and see how He likes it, and go 
Let’s go. They began to crowd 
up the hill. They were pushed back. The 
Centurion on his horse rode them down. 
They cursed him; climbed again, and 
were pushed down again. They could not 
get inside the ropes. The Centurion, if 
he never did anything else, wasn’t going 
to let that mob of Jews beat him. 
Meanwhile, making their way slowly 
through the crowd, came a man and a 
group of women. It was the disciple 
John, holding by the arm the Mother of 
Jesus. Immediately behind them were 
Mary’s sister, or rather cousin, Mary 
the wife of Cleophas, and Mary Mag- 
dalene. They passed under the ropes. 
The Centurion drove up to crush them 


home. 


back. “It is His mother,” said John. The 
Centurion looked at her. He saw the 
sad, pleading eyes. Poor thing! His 
Mother! All right, you may go up to the 
cross. Close to the cross they hurried. 
The cross was not high from the ground, 
perhaps the feet of Jesus were but a foot 
or two from the ground. 

“Oh my poor Son!” Mary was torn 
with pain, her heart broken, the seven 
swords gashing her and fastening her to 
the cross. The whole world seemed to 
reel about her. But she did not swoon. 
He needed her now. She must not fail 
Him. She must be the valiant woman. 
And so, withdrawing her arm from that 
of John, she stood—stood alone. Stabat 
Mater. 


ESUS, Who had been looking far into 

the western space, turned His eyes to 
her as she spoke. He was in agony, but I 
am sure He smiled at her. She was His 
Mother. One must greet a mother with 
a smile, for gratitude that she came out 
of the nowhere just when one needed her. 
She called her Son! Yes, He was her 
dear Son, her loving Son. But now He 
must leave her for a while. She needed 
some one now to take His place. Who 
should it be but the faithful virginal boy 
John. Joseph, kind Joseph, was dead 
these several years. Yes, it must be John 
to take the place of Joseph and Jesus. 
And He gently whispered: “Woman, be- 
hold thy son.” There is my beloved John. 
He will be a son to you and you a mother 
to him, And your heart will know that 
John represents all the world of men for 
whom I die. And, John—I give you my 
best dying gift, I give you My own 
mother, to be your mother, and the 
mother of all men—‘“Behold they 
mother !” 

Poor Magdalene knelt at the foot of 
the cross, and, clasping it close, let fall 
her loving tears. Mary’s sister and Mary 
of Cleophas came close to the Mother of 
God to be ready to sustain her in this 
ordeal if she needed their help. John 
looked at Mary and then into the eyes of 
Jesus and bowed his head in gratitude for 
this loving testament. Out in the distance 
were many other women, the faithful 
souls who had followed Jesus from 
Galilee, the faithful ones, too, who had 
come from Jerusalem. How they longed 
to come nearer to the cross, but they 
were wedged in by the mob. They must 
be content to look from “afar off” and 
weep and pray and condole in their hearts 
with Jesus and His poor mother. 

It was an agony for Mary. As St. John 
of Damascus said, “The pangs of child- 
birth which she escaped she suffered at 
the time of His Passion by her motherly 
compassion, bearing Him afresh in be- 
holding His wounds.” Mary became in 
that hour the Queen of Martyrs! 

A martyrdom to behold His physical 
pain. A fresh martyrdom now to see Him 
mocked and insulted and rejected. It 


was a general mockery. The chief priests 
were to the front in it. They couldn’t let 
go of their prey. They wanted Him to die 
soon so that they might go and tend to 
their religious exercises, and at the same 
time they did not want Him to die too 
fast. They had worked too hard and too 
long to get Him to have Him elude them 
too quickly even by death. Then, too, 
there was always the chance that He 
might still elude them. People said He 
had done some strange tricks, had even 
raised the dead to life. What if He did 
some trick now and escaped from the 
cross. No! Not a chance in the world. 
He was nailed tight and fast. 

They crawled in under the ropes. The 
Centurion would not stop them for they 
were leaders. They went over the cross. 
The face of Jesus was only a couple of 
feet higher than their own. They looked 
up at Him and laughed in His face. Bah! 
“He saved others; Himself He cannot 
save. If He be the King of Israel let Him 
now come down from the cross and we 
will believe Him. He trusted in God; 
let Him now deliver Him if He will have 
Him; for He said: ‘I am the Son of 
God.’ ” 

Sometimes the crosses of criminals 
were so low that the wild beasts used to 
devour the victims. Jesus would be safe 
from the wild beasts, but He was not 
safe from these priestly hyenas who 
snarled and snapped at Him and laughed 
at Him. Laughing hyenas. It was a 
good joke. A fine argument. They told 
Jesus to come down from the cross if He 
wanted them to believe in Him. Come 
down from the cross! It was a good joke. 
As if He could come down. 

Jesus did not come down, but continued 
to hang there on that compass cross that, 
as St. Jerome said, embraced the four 
corners of the globe. And the priests 
passed by. 


T is told by one of the Saints in her 

:revelations that fifteen thousand people 
had come out with Jesus to see Him die 
on Calvary. That is not hard to believe, 
since Jerusalem was now filled to bursting 
with the holiday crowd, so numerous that 
many of them had to camp in tents out- ° 
side the city walls. Now many of that 
multitude crowding about the hill, and 
many who had just reached Jerusalem 
from their home-towns and being told 
what the rumpus was all about, had their 
fun and their vengeance on Jesus. They 
wagged their heads. “Bah—Thou that 
destroyest the temple of God, and in three 
days dost rebuild it, save Thy own Self. 
If Thou be the Son of God come down 
from the cross.” But Jesus did not come 
down. And the crowd passed by, tramp, 
tramp from all the ends of the earth. It 
was great fun to harass and heckle a dy- 
ing man. Such fun that the soldiers were 
not going to be left out of it. Half drunk 
as they were, they entered into the spirit 
of the buffoonery. They weren’t going 
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to miss all the fun. They gathered about 
the cross and ridiculed Jesus. Drank his 
health and in mock hospitality held out 
toward Him a cup of vinegar. Bah! 
They could only think of the words of the 
priests. Bah! “If thou be the King of the 
Jews, save Thyself.” 

But Jesus did not come down, and the 
soldiers, who didn’t care whether He did 
or not, went and sat down again and had 
another drink of wine. The abuse, the 
mockery, the insulting seemed to be 
catching. Even the two thieves, dying as 
they were, caught the spirit. They took 
a fling at Jesus. It seemed to be safe to 
abuse Him. Perhaps if they abused Him 
enough they might still escape from the 
nails and ropes somehow. “If Thou be 
Christ,” snarled Gestas, snarled in unbe- 
lief and anger, “save Thyself and us.” 
And as he got this venom out, something 
seemed to clear tie opiated mind of 
Dismas. Why did they abuse this poor 
Jesus. He had done nothing wrong. He 
was not a robber a killer, like them. No, 
you could see the gentleness, the holiness 
in His eyes. And Dismas gasped out 
through his pain, rebuking the railing 
Gestas : “Neither dost thou fear God, see- 
ing thou art under the same condemna- 
tion? And we indeed justly, for we re- 
ceive the due reward of our deeds; but 
this Man hath done no evil.” 


HIS man Dismas looked at Jesus, 

looked into His eyes. King? King of 
the Jews? King! He was King of all the 
earth and heaven as well. And Dismas 
seemed to lurch off the nails to get closer 
to Jesus, as he imploringly said, “Lord! 
Remember me when Thou shalt come 
into Thy Kingdom.” 

The body of Dismas could not leave his 
cross to come closer to Jesus, but his poor 
sin-stained soul, now made clean by 
penance and sanctified, spiritualized pain, 
leaned over to Jesus in reverential adora- 
tion. And Jesus returned the salute of 
Dismas and with it more love than 
Dismas had ever known. And Jesus then 
spoke His third word from the cross: 
“Amen I say to thee this day thou shalt 
be with Me in Paradise.” 

“Paradise,” which means a park, was 
used by Our Lord to indicate the abode of 
the just, the place where the forefathers 
Were awaiting the fulfillment of the Re- 
demption. It was to this abode that 
Dismas was to go with Jesus this very 
day. Dismas had merely asked to be 
remembered, Christ was to take him as 
His companion on the long journey. 

Dismas and Gestas were the names 
given to the robbers in the “Acts of 
Pilate.” There are other names by which 
they are designated, as Zoatham and 
Chamuatha, but Dismas and Gestas seem 
to be the most popular. Jesus is said to 
have died on March 25, the anniversary 
of the Annunciation. So it is on March 
25 that the Roman Martyrology keeps the 
feast of the Good Thief, though it does not 


record his name. Poor unfortunate, but 
fortunate Dismas. Felix culpa! 


| igre has found the story of the two 

thieves a fruitful source of inspira- 
tion. “The Arabic Gospel of the Savior’s 
Infancy” calls them Titus and Dumachus. 
It tells the story of the Flight into Egypt 
and relates of the Holy Family: “But as 
they go along, behold, they see two rob- 
bers lying in the way, and along with 
them a great number of robbers, who 
were with their associates, sleeping. Now 
those two robbers, into whose hands they 
had fallen were Titus and Dumachus. 
Titus therefore said to Dumachus: ‘I be- 
seech thee to let these persons go freely 
and so that our comrades may not see 
them.’ And as Dumachus refused, Titus 
said to him again: “Take thyself forty 
drachnas from me, and hold this as a 
pledge.’ At the same time he held out to 
him the belt which he had had about his 
waist, to keep him from opening his 
mouth or speaking. And the Lady, Mary, 
seeing that the robber had done them a 
kindness, said to him: “The Lord God 
will sustain thee by His right hand, and 
will grant thee remission of they sins.’ 
And the Lord Jesus answered and said 
to His Mother: “Thirty years hence, O 
my Mother, the Jews will crucify me at 
Jerusalem and these two robbers will be 
raised upon the cross along with me, 
Titus on my right hand, and Dumachus 
on my left; and after that day Titus shall 
go before me into Paradise.’ And she 
said: ‘God keep this from thee, my Son.’ 
And they went thence towards a city of 
idols, which, as they came near it, was 
changed into sand-hills.” 

A similar legend comes from the “Acts 
of Pilate,” where the robbers are called 
by the names Dismas and Gestas. They 
meet the Holy Family during the Flight 
and Dismas is so overwhelmed by the 
beauty of Mary with the Child in her 
arms he falls on his knees and cries out, 
“If God had a mother, I must say that 
thou art she.” He lodged them in his 
house under the care of his wife and then 
went off to hunt. While he was gone his 
wife bathed his little leper-stricken son 
in the water in which Mary had bathed 
Jesus, when lo, the child was cured. The 
grateful Dismas assisted the Holy Family 
on the way to Egypt, as also on their re- 
turn. Mary thereupon blessed him and 
promised that he would get his reward 
for the kindness he had shown. “For this 
reason,” ends the story, “through the 
grace of our merciful God and His 
Mother, he was deemed worthy to suffer 
martyrdom on the cross at the same time 
as Christ.” Lovely legend, but adding 
nothing to the simplicity of the Gospel 
natrative about the penitent thief that 
comes from nowhere but goes to Paradise 
and glory. 

Jesus spoke His words of forgiveness, 
of gentle consideration for others, yet all 
the while He was enduring agony untold. 


One does not need the statement of 
Cicero that crucifixion was a most cruel 
and horrible punishment. The poor vic- 
tim nailed to the cross, suffered inde- 
scribable torture and sometimes lived for 
days in this perpetual agony. The con- 
tinual loss of blood, the exposure of the 
wounds to dust and dirt and wind, the 
growing fever—all made the sufferers 
screech in agony. But Jesus hung there, 
the supreme example of patience. If the 
sight did not arouse the pity of man, it 
seemed to command the awe of nature. 
The very sun buried its face in robes. of 
mourning. From the very beginning of 
the tragedy a strange twilight had en- 
shrouded the earth. Now from noon until 
three o’clock the twilight became a veri- 
table darkness. It was no ordinary eclipse 
of the sun, impossible then since the moon 
was at its full; moreover an eclipse lasts 
but a few minutes whereas this darkness 
endured for hours. 


T was, however, a real eclipse of the 

sun, but a miraculous one. It may have 
been only local to Palestine, but there is 
good reason to believe that it was uni- 
versal. Denis the Areopagite, who was 
converted to Christianity by St. Paul, 
declares that he had observed the dark- 
ness in Egypt when he was a young man 
of twenty-five and that he had said on that 
occasion, “Either the author of nature is 
suffering or the whole machinery of the 
world is falling to pieces.” The dark- 
ness grew to blackness on Calvary. It 
shrouded the crosses. It was symbolical 
of the darkness of Sin which since the 
fall of Adam had grown heavier upon 
mankind,” it was symbolical, too, of the 
darkness which had fallen upon Jesus as 
the result of that sin for which He was 
now atoning, and that surge of nature’s 
darkness was met by the surge of dark- 
ness in His soul as He cried out, “My 
God, My God, why hast Thou forsaken 
Me?” 

Not only did he cry out in the name of 
darkened humanity but also from His 
own, suffering, abandoned humanity 
which received no comfort from His 
Divine nature. The mystery of that aban- 
donment is hidden from us by darkness. 
Truly they were dark hours. 

The darkness grew, the pain grew. All 
through the body of Jesus raged the fever 
of His wounds. It parched His throat, 
burned it. Out from the darkness fell His 
pleading whisper, “I thirst!” How it 
must have wrenched the heart of Mary 
at that moment to be unable to answer 
His call of distress. She stood there, 
helpless ; but she stood. 

Near the foot of the cross, the guard- 
ing soldiers still sat. They didn’t like the 
whole business. Half-drunk as they were, 
they nevertheless were afraid. There was 
something uncanny about it all, especially 
this thick darkness. Why didn’t the sun 
come out? “I thirst!” It broke the spell 
for the soldiers. It gave them a chance to 
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do something to get rid ofthe. growing 
fear. If the Man wanted a drink, He 
should have it. It was a spirit of bravado. 
One of them took the sponge, prepared 
for such an occasion, fastened to a slender 
stem of the hyssop plant, thrust it into a 
jug of vinegar and reached it up to Jesus. 
It was no act of mercy. It was another 
one of the cruel jokes. The vinegar was 
meant to revive the victim if he fainted 
from pain or weakness. No victim should 
be allowed to die too soon, or be relieved 
of his suffering too soon. The soldiers 
sat down. The darkness deepened. 
Jesus had taken the vinegar offered to 
Him. He would drink no chalice but one 
of bitterness. So had it all been foretold, 
and with that bitter taste on His lips, He 


spoke the sealing words, ‘It is consum- 
mated!” All was fulfilled to the letter. As 
Cornelius 4 Lapide puts the meaning of 
His words: “all the suffering and all the 
mysteries which the Father decreed from 
all eternity that I should suffer and carry 
out, as He ordered from My very birth, 
and willed, moreover that the prophets 
should foretell concerning Me. There 
remains only the final issue of death to 
complete My course of suffering, to ex- 
piate thereby the penalty of death, which 
Adam incurred by sin and to restore man- 
kind to life. I therefore embrace it, and 
resign My Spirit into the hands of My 
Father.” And thereupon Jesus cried with 
a loud voice: “Father, into Thy hands I 
commend My spirit.” 


And bowing His head He gave up the 
ghost. “With a loud voice.” There is 
much contained in those cards. The old 
writers have said that Death did not ap- 
proach Jesus, but Jesus approached 
Death. Much as He had suffered, He was 
still strong. Even now Death could have 
no dominion over Him. Even then He 
could have subdued Death. But He willed 
otherwise. And so He broke His heart 
by an act of His own power, and died of 
His own free will. 

The agony was done. Jesus had cast 
off His mantle of pain. It fell like a regal 
robe upon the shoulders of His Mother, 
her arms bound tight about Him and His 
cross, and in that moment consecrated 
her the Queen of Martyrs. 





NOTES 


OW I SEE. By Arnold Lunn. 
Sheed & Ward, New York. $2.50. 


Arnold Lunn, distinguished British 
writer and controversialist, was received 
into the Church on July 19, 1933, by 
Father Ronald Knox. For years Mr. 
Lunn had been a staunch champion of 
Protestantism. Indeed, a few years back, 
the coming into the Church of several 
well-known non-Catholics, Father Ron- 
ald Knox among them, so aroused his 
wrath that he published his famous 
Roman Converts in which he took these 
persons to task severely and charged 
them with being victims of emotionalism. 
“Roman Converts had no sooner been 
published than my friends began to 
prophesy my conversion.” When that 
prophesy was fulfilled, all who knew Mr. 
Lunn or had heard of him or had read 
him, awaited with interest the book 
which such an articulate and vigorous 
campaigner against the Catholic Church 
must certainly write in extenuation of his 
astounding about-face. Knowing Mr. 
Lunn’s ability and prowess from his pre- 
vious writings would lead one to expect 
something clever and of special merit. 
He has not let us down. 

Now I See is the story of Arnold 
Lunn’s conversion, but it is not merely 
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another story of a conversion. Now I 
See is a magnificent defense of Catholic 
belief, but it is no dry-as-dust dogmatic 
treatise. Mr. Lunn couldn’t write an 
ordinary book. He is much too clever, 
much too original for that. First of all, 
one is struck by the utter reasonableness 
of Mr. Lunn’s convictions and the step 
he took. Certainly he was no “victim of 
emotionalism.” It was not incense and 
lights or the beauties of Gothic that lured 
him into the Church, “It was not Catho- 
lic ceremonial but Catholic continuity 
that attracted me.” He argued the ques- 
tion of Catholicism pro and con with him- 
self, with priests, with his friends. His 
was a far from impulsive move. 

He writes with a charming natural- 
ness, in a rambling, unaffected, free-and- 
easy style that at once captivates. He 
sets down things as they happened, in 
an infectious, cordial and candid manner. 
He simply tells his story. The book is 
witty, humorous and breezy but none the 
less pugnacious and forceful. With all 
his fun and wit he wields a two-edged 
sword. It is packed with delicious epi- 
grams and sparkling, peppy comments 
that clamor for quotation. 

He could not seem to pray and, hence, 
would not. “A sophisticated modern 
feels a fool on his knees, and like most 
moderns I preferred to be rather than to 
feel a fool.” His faith in prayer returned 
in a Catholic household in the midst of 
pain. “The Catholic belief in prayer is 
infectious.” An ardent controversialist, 
he is of the opinion that the art of con- 
troversy is dying out. “Indeed, a cham- 
pion controversialist enjoyed in the Mid- 


BOOKS 


dle Ages much the same prestige as a 
champion golfer enjoys today.” “It is 
the glory of the Catholic Church that it 
can produce not only Saints but great 
thinkers.” It is when he sets up argu- 
ments against the Church and then pro- 
ceeds to knock them down that Mr. Lunn 
really hits his stride and is unbeatable. 
Readers of Tue Sicn will recognize 
Chapter IX, which appeared in the 
November 1933 issue. In the chapter 
entitled “Never Man Spake” we find one 
of the most beautiful and moving com- 
mentaries on Our Lord’s words that has 
ever appeared in English. All the poetry 
and tenderness and Divinity of the speech 
of Christ is brought out in a manner that 
has rarely been surpassed. 

Such a wholly delightful book must 
not be missed. Needless to say it is just 
the book for your non-Catholic friends 
or for the prospective convert. As for 
the rest of us, none can read this book 
of “reasoned arguments which are the 
preamble to the act of faith” without 
enjoyment and edification. 


HE WAY OF THE CROSS FOR 

THE SICK. By Rev. John J. 
Croke. Hospital Publishing Company, 
New York. $1.00. 


Here is a splendid little book that 
should be placed in every room and ward 
in every Catholic hospital throughout 
the land. Why someone had not dis- 
covered long before that such a_ book 
might be a valuable feature in a Catholic 
hospital, it is hard to understand. Father 
Croke, who is a chaplain of St. Vin- 
cent’s Hospital in New York City, re- 
alizing the need of such a book and the 
great good it would do, composed this 
beautiful and devotional volume. It 
supplies a long-felt want. 
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There isan introductery chapter on 
the Indulgences and: the manner of 
making the Way of the Cross, together 
with a brief story of the origin of the 
devotion. The prayers are written 
especially for those who are sick or 
shut-in. Years of dealing with those 
wracked with pain and suffering have 
guided the hand and mind of Fr. Croke 
in the writing of the prayers and aspira- 
tions, each one of which is designed to 
bring some measure of comfort and solace 
to the patient. 

The illustrations, which are miniature 
reproductions of the Stations of the Cross 
erected in the Church of the Most 
Precious Blood, Astoria, Long Island, 
are worthy of special mention. They 
bring out, in remarkable relief, the Sacred 
Face, only the hands and arms of the 
executioners and other personalities of 
the Passion being visible. A suitable 
verse for each Station has been con- 
tributed by Katherine Burton. In size 
the book is just right for the invalid. 
On the cover of each volume is a beau- 
tiful Crucifix which may be blessed in 
order to gain the Indulgences of the 
Way of the Cross. 

This book is highly recommended to 
all those who are interested in the 
spiritual advancement and mental well- 
being of the sick. With this book in the 
sick-room, many an idle moment can be 
put to profitable use, and the long, weary 
hours of suffering can be immeasurably 
lightened and shortened. Hospital Guilds 
and those who purchase supplies for 
Catholic hospitals should buy this book 
in large quantities and distribute it 
among the patients. It will do an im- 
mense amount of good. 


RACTICAL HINTS ON 

PREACHING. By Rev. Aloysius 
Roche. P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York. 
$1.25. 


Amid the welter of larger and more 
formidable, but less useful, books on ser- 
mon writing and preaching, this “simple 
handbook for beginners” stands out as 
deserving of special consideration and 
study. In the beginning there is a brief 
chapter on the motive of the preacher, 
with emphasis placed on various dicta 
of Cardinal Newman. Thereafter the 
book treats of style, simplicity, memory, 
voice and the other elements ot pulpit 
oratory. It is pleasing to note that the 
author is of the belief that the day of 
long, drawn-out sermons is over. Herice, 
his book is not cluttered with verbose 
quotations from Bossuet, Massillon, 
Bourdaloue and other noted court preach- 
ers who may have been great stylists, but 
who would have few listeners today. We 
may well build upon their plans and 
sermon structures but it would be dis- 
astrous to emulate their wordiness or 
their method of moralization. 


Father Roche confesses that the 
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HEXIN STOPS A THROBBING HEADACHE 


OW there is no need to avoid a 
difficult situation when you feel 
“below par” — no need to break im- 
portant engagements on account of 
ordinary aches and pains. 

“2 HEXIN with water” is a magic 
phrase to people in pain. It means 
relief in record time and—above all 
—saFE relief. 

HEXIN was originally developed 
for children. It could not and does 


not contain any habit-forming drugs. 

HEXIN eases pain SAFELY by relax- 
ing tenseness and nervous strain—by 
removing the pressure on sensitive 
nerve ends. 

Buy Hexin from your druggist 
in convenient tins containing 12 tab- 
lets or economical bottles of 50 and 
100 tablets. 

Send coupon below for FREE trial 
size package. 
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YOU SHOULD 
READ 


This IS Christian 
Marriage 


(An Exposition of the Canon Law of 
Marriage for the Laity) 


By ADRIAN LYNCH, C. P. 


The Church is the Divinely appointed 
Guardian of the Sacrament of Marriage. 
Her teaching is constantly attacked. 
Catholics are frequently called upon to 
answer these attacks. Are you prepared? 
Are there any questions relative to the 
teaching of the Church on Marriage 
which you wish answered? 


What is the origin of Marriage? 

Must parents have children? 

Why is birth control wrong? 

Is there any lawful alternative to birth 
control? 


May sterile people marry? 
What is meant by the Pauline Privilege? 


May Catholics marry divorced Protes- 
tants, Freemasons, etc.? 


Does the Church ever allow divorce? 
What is an annulment? _ 


Are the rich favored over the poor in 
annulments? 


How explain the Marlborough-Vander- 
bilt and the Marconi-O’Brien cases? 


Can an invalid marriage be validated 


nd how? 


These and a thousand other questions 
concerning Marriage are answered in a 
eee. straightforward manner in this 
book. 


There is no other book like itin English. 
It is Canon Law in English, and adapted 
to the lay mind. 


A well-informed laity must be familiar 
with the Marriage Legislation of the 
Church, not only for their own enlight- 
enment, but in order to justify the teach- 
ing of the Church before non-Catholics. 


Though primarily intended for the laity 
priests will find this book an _ excellent 
digest of the Canon Law of Marriage. 
It will be a suitable gift to present to 
those about to marry. 


Theological students will find it a 
convenient and practical book for pre- 
paring for examinations in Theology and 
Canon Law. 


Non-Catholics desirous of knowing the 
teaching of the Church on Marriage, 
especially in regard to divorce and an- 
nulment, will also profit from reading 
this book. 


A seminary Rector writes: “I think 
very highly of it. It is clear, compact, 
practical, and the most useful little di- 
rectory that one could possibly have. I 
must have a copy as soon as it is available. 
I advise all my seminarians to be sure to 
get a copy.’’—Dr. Oestreich, O.S.B., Bel- 
mont Abbey. 


Price $1.60, postpaid. 


Special price for lots of 10 or more. 
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advice he gives in this book is the fruit 
of his own failures. He makes a record 
of his own discoveries. The chapters 
on remote and immediate preparation for 
preaching are excellent and, although 
brief, are filled with sage advice. It is 
to be regretted that this book was not 
better edited for American readers. 
Allusions to such papers as the London 
Daily Mail are meaningless to the 
majority of Americans. If it had been 
changed to inform us that it were better 
for the priest to read the New York 
Times rather than some cheap tabloid, 
the point which the author is stressing 
would have become clear at once. How- 
ever, this is only a slight correction in 
a minor detail and in no way derogates 
from the intrinsic merits of the book. 
Practical Hints on Preaching is heartily 
recommended to seminarians and priests. 
It is especially recommended to those 
who may have been deprived of a course 
in sacred eloquence. 


HE LOVE OF THE CRUCI- 

FIED. By Rev. Karl Clemens, 
C.SS.R. Translated by Rev. John B. 
Haas, C.SS.R., and Rev. Thomas W. 
Mullaney, C.SS.R. Frederick Pustet 
Co., New York. $4.75. 


Not since the translation of Da Ber- 
gamo’s classic volume on the Passion, 
published some forty years ago, has there 
appeared such an extensive and complete 
book of meditations on the Passion of 
Our Lord as is here presented in Father 
Clemens’ The Love Of The Crucified. 

The book contains one hundred and 
three meditations. The first three are 
introductory, explaining the immense 
spiritual benefits to be derived from 
meditating on the Passion. These 
initial chapters contain a rich treasury 
culled from the writings and sayings of 
those Saints and holy souls who were 
remarkable for their love of Jesus Cruci- 
fied. The remaining one hundred medi- 
tations are devoted to the various in- 
cidents proper to the Passion of Our 
Lord, including the Resurrection. 

Each meditation consists of a series 
of several considerations and reflections, 
a practical application and an aspiration 
to Our Blessed Lady. For the most part 
the scriptural narrative is adhered to. 
In those incidents taken from Tradition, 
the works of the Saints and a few 
ecstatics have been relied on. There is, 
happily, an absence of extravagant use 
of the imagination, a fault which mars 
too many a book on the Passion. An 
extra table of contents for use during 
Lent is a splendid additional feature. 

It is a book that religious communi- 
ties will find to be of great value. Priests 
will find in it much useful material for 
their own spiritual advancement and for 
use in sermons. Whether read aloud in 
public or privately this book should lead 
to a greater love for Jesus Crucified. It 


———___ 


is rather discouraging to note the high 
price which the publishers have placed 
on it, making it inaccessible for many to 
whom it would be of benefit. 


ISH ON FRIDAY. By Rev Leo. 
nard Feeney, S.J. Sheed & Ward, 
New York. $1.50. 


Those many readers who have been 
pleased. and stimulated by Father 
Feeney’s two delightful volumes of 
poetry will welcome this, his first book of 
prose writing. Fish on Friday is a collec- 
tion of fourteen charming essays. In it 
we find a splendid variety of subjects, all 
with a Catholic twist to them. There 
is first of all, the fish from which the 
book takes its title. Later, we meet Joe 
Pallavicino, the barber, who is so dis- 
comfited at the language of Soapy Face. 
On a train from Albany we strike upa 
conversation with that admirable little 
gentleman, Evans Ingram Towne, who 
is of the belief that Our Lady’s ministra- 
tions are confined “mostly to the larger 
cities.” In another essay we learn of 
some of the goings-on in the convent 
of the Sisters of Saint Pancratius, situ- 
ated on Little Slipper Street. All man- 
ner of interesting and delightful people 
live and work and talk and play in the 
pages of this exquisite book. 

There is an indefinable charm and 
delicacy about these essays. Father 
Feeney undeniably has a way about him 
when he describes his characters and 
points a moral. Myles Connolly had it in 
his Mr. Blue. A delicious humor, shot 
through with a sort of painless theology, 
pervades each chapter. It is a new, and 
at the same time, an ancient Catholicism 
which pulsates and inspires on every 
page. We hope that, shortly, Father 
Feeney will introduce use to another 
group of such very ordinary people who, 
in the eyes of his poetic soul, are so 
extraordinary. 


AILY MISSAL - VESPERAL. 
(Latin and English). C. Wilder- 
mann Co., New York. $2.75. 


This is without doubt the most com- 
plete missal that has yet come to hand. 
Containing 2,682 pages printed in clear 
bold-face type on India paper, with a 
variety of bindings and handy ribbons, it 
is exceptionally easy to read and permits 
the following of each service step by 
step and word for word. The text is in 
both Latin and English with brief but 
sufficient explanatory notes. There are 
two hundred symbolic liturgical illustra- 
tions heading the various seasons and 
certain important feasts. The usual 
prayers for private devotions are in- 
cluded with a number of special prayers. 
There is an added Proper for certain 
dioceses and a supplement for the United 
States. 

Nothing seems to have been omitted 
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Yn making this missal easily adaptable 
‘fer frequent and fruitful use. It is of 
‘great assistance toward a better under- 
standing of Holy Mass. It can be 
recommended without reserve to religi- 
ous communities and to intelligent lay- 
folk who wish to follow and participate 
in the beauties and consolations of the 
liturgy. 


UTHORS: TODAY AND YES- 

TERDAY. Edited by Stanley J. 
Kunitz. H. W. Wilson Company, New 
York. $5.00. 


This ponderous and worthwhile volume . 


is made up of brief accounts of the lives 
and works of some three hundred and 
twenty well-known writers, living and 
dead, whose literary contributions have 
appeared wholly or largely since 1900. 
Authors of the nineteenth century whose 
work continues into the twentieth have 
been included if they appear to have 
contemporary relevance and _ interest. 
Anyhow, a complete line of demarcation 
between the centuries could scarcely be 
drawn. 

The sketches are both biographical 
and autobiographical, according to the 
matter and information obtainable. 
Although they are short sketches, all 
are of sufficient length for the giving of 
an adequate and satisfactory idea of the 
subject treated. ach is well-written, 
comprehensive and exceptionally in- 
teresting. In almost every one there is 
found some item or bit of information 
that is new, odd or enlightening; some 
little quirk of character or temperament 
that throws an entirely different light on 
a familiar name. One of the most at- 
tractive features is the idea of including 
a portrait of the subject with each 
sketch, The editors deserve special 
credit for this feat. It must have been 
dificult work to obtain a presentable 
likeness of each author. Particularly 
so, since the Preface informs us that 
many of these ladies and gentlemen “have 
never before exposed their countenances 
to the vicissitudes of print.” Another 
added and most useful feature is the ap- 
pended key to the pronunciation of 
names. 

In such a work as this, as in an 
anthology, there is usually room for 
objection as to who was included and 
who was not. It is the old story of the 
matter of taste concerning which non 
est disputandum. In the present case, 
however,‘ it must be admitted that there 
is small room for complaint in this re- 
gard. The editors have performed their 
task in an unbiased, methodical and 
thoroughly satisfactory manner. There 
is a predominance of novelists. But, as 
Mr. Kunitz points out, this is a novel- 
treading age. “The editorial intention 
has been to act as a disinterested literary 
reporter for the benefit of good readers 
with normal curiosities.” The only class 


of writers notably absent, and purposely 
so, is the large group of popular writers 
whose work appears in magazines of the 
largest circulation. 

- This handy, useful and intriguing book 
should have a place in every school and 
college library. Study clubs, literary 
circles and book clubs will find it in- 
valuable as a reference work. To the 
literary-minded soul or the omnivorous 
reader it should prove of unusual interest 
and enjoyment. 


HE SECRET OF THE LITTLE 
FLOWER. By Henri Ghéon. 
Sheed & Ward, New York. $1.75. 


Henri Ghéon started this story of the 
Little Flower in an attitude of resistance 
to the sentimentalized pictures of her 
that he saw so often about him. He was 
heartily disgusted at “tinseled and sugary 
manifestation of devotion to the little 
Saint.” This would place the author as 
a writer of the new school of hagiology. 
The old hagiology made the Saints al- 
most unbelievable at times, rendering 
them almost impossible of imitation, and 
connecting them with sayings and doings 
which would make them unlike most mor- 
tals. The new hagiology, on the other 
hand, can be equally unhistorical in its 
anxiety to show up the human weaknesses 
of the Saints. It is a sort of “holy de- 
bunking” process. Father Martindale, 
S. J. possesses the knack of doing this in 
a reasonable and wholly orthodox man- 
ner. M. Ghéon’s book on the Little 
Flower limps badly. He is too ready to 
pooh-pooh little pious practices and de- 
cidedly edifying anecdotes. This is dan- 
gerous business. Already, La Semaine 
Religieuse de Bayeux has brought him to 
task for it. This journal should cer- 
tainly know something about the Little 
Flower. It was a Bishop of Bayeaux 
who did so much for St. Teresa while she 
was living and who, soon after her death, 
headed the curia that examined her case. 
M. Ghéon would have done better had he 
set his pen in another channel. As an ex- 
ponent of the new hagiology he is, in this 
his iatest book, a failure. He unfolds no 
“secret.” 


HE VEIL OF VERONICA. By 

Gertrud von Le Fort. Translated by 
Conrad M. R. Bonacina. Sheed & Ward, 
New York. $2.00. 


It is difficult to classify this book. 
Whether it is pure fiction or auto- 
biography is questionable. Perhaps the 
former is nearer the truth. Anyhow it 
deals with an extraordinary group of 
persons. It is a remarkable story, very 
well written, and approaching the classi- 
cal in form. 

It has nothing to do with Veronica 
of the Passion story, but is concerned 
with a modern Veronica who lived with 
her grandmother and aunt in an apart- 
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ENID DINNIS' BOOKS 


HE most distinctively Catholic 

novelist and short-story writer 
is Enid Dinnis. ‘‘Every Catholic,” 
says America, ‘‘who reads books 
should read Enid Dinnis.” And 
because this is our own convic- 
tion, we wish to make her works 
more widely known. Every book 
is surely worth the price. 


MR. COLEMAN, GENT $2.10 
This captivating romance is 
built on a sure historical founda- 
tion. 


THE SHEPHERD OF 
WEEPINGWOLD $2.10 
These pages sparkle with fun 
and fancy, bright bubbles on 
the current of piety and wis- 
dom which runs through her 
volume. 


THE ROAD TO SOMEWHERE $1.35 
As in her other stories, Miss 
Dinnis portrays a group of 
people that are vibrantly alive 
and real in a way that is at once 
serious and humorous. 


ONCE UPON ETERNITY $1.60 


These tales are meant for all 
God’s children, old and young. 


GOD’S FAIRY TALES $1.60 


‘*Delightful”—that is the word 
that fits this dainty volume. 


THE THREE ROSES $2.10 
It is a brilliant historical ro- 
mance, which presents an at- 
tractive picture of Catholic life 
in England in the 15th century. 


TRAVELLERS’ TALES $1.60 
Fourteen short stories. 


THE ANCHORHOLD $2.10 
A Divine Comedy. ‘A solid 
book full of the courage of joy.” 


MYSTICS ALL $1.60 
Wide circulation is the rightful 
due of this welcome collection 
of eleven stories which treat of 
Catholic mysticism. 


MORE MYSTICS $1.60 
Sixteen short stories, all full of 
rich humor, delicate beauty, 
and spiritual insight. It is a 
casket of gems. 


OUT OF THE EVERYWHERE $1.60 
Her latest book of short stories. 







The above prices include postage. 
Order from: 


THE SIGN 


Monastery Place 
Union City, N. J. 
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ment facing the Church of Santa Maria 
sopra Minerva in Rome. These persons, 
together with a servant and a German 
puet, make up an artistic, cultured and 
sensitive household. The grandmother 
is a pagan in love with classical antiquity, 
the aunt a quasi-Catholic, and Veronica 
neither one nor the other. The latter, 
by order of her father, whom she scarcely 
knew, must be brought up without any 
religion whatever. 

But Divine Grace brings her to the 
fulness of the Catholic Faith, and not 
only her, but her aunt as well. The 
deathbed confession of the latter is a 
chapter of tremendous pathos and power. 
Veronica’s fondest hope after her con- 
version is to become a nun in the con- 
vent of Maria Riparatrice in Rome, but 
she is ordered back to Germany. Her 
consolation is that wherever she may be 
she can show forth, like Veronica of the 
Passion legend, in her countenance and 
in her ardent attachment to the Faith, 
“the Rome of Christ of Jesus, the un- 
conquerable and truly eternal Rome.” 

As the book does not deal with ordinary 
people and events, it will hardly appeal 
to ordinary readers. The fantastic 
imaginings, psychological aberrations, 
and other manifestations of supersensi- 
tive personalities will appeal rather to 
serious readers. But of the beauty, 
power, and clarity of the author’s 
language one is bound to speak of in 
the highest terms. It carries one along 
as on a swelling tide. The translation is 
admirable. 


SOME RECENT PAMPHLETS 


ADIO TALKS. By Rt. Rev. Wil- 
liam M. Farrell, LL., D.V.G. 
Knights of Columbus, Council 691. The 
Catholic Action Committee, Wichita, 
Kansas. A series of seven polemical 
radio talks delivered over Station K.F.H. 
in Wichita. 


HE NEW AND ETERNAL 
TESTAMENT. By Rev. F. J. 
Morrell and Angela A. Clendenin. The 
Catholic Action Committee, Wichita, 


Kansas. A study club textbook on the 
early history and disciplinary canons of 
the Mass. 


| &- KEEPING COMPANY NOW. 
By Rev. Fulgence Meyer, O.F.M. 
The Paulist Press, New York. 5c. An 
excellent little pamphlet on courtship 
written in an appealing and modern 
style. 


HE MORAL LAW. By Most 

Rev. John J. Swint, D.D. The 
Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 50c. Six Lenten sermons on the 
Commandments of God. 


LAN FOR INTERNATIONAL 

PEACE AND WORLD ECO- 
NOMICS. - By Frank Maginn. Pub- 
lished by the Author. St. Louis, Mis- 
souri. 50c. An essay on universal 
peace with a plan submitted to the Bok 
Peace of War Committee. . 


HE RED HAND IN THE PRO- 

FESSOR’S GLOVE. By W. W. 
Cowan. Published by the Author. Man- 
chester, New Hampshire. A series of 
articles exposing Socialism, Communism, 
and other subversive movements. 


HE POPE AND CHRISTIAN 

EDUCATION. By the Rev. @tto 
Cohauz, S.J. Translated from the Ger- 
man by the Rev. George D. Smith, 
Ph.D., D.D. Benziger Brothers, New 
York. 25c. A splendid essay on the 
idea and plan of a Catholic education. 


HE REUNION OF CHRISTEN- 

DOM. By Rev. Joseph G. Lannert. 
Published by the Author. Columbus, 
Indiana. A plea for Christian unity. 


OUND REASONING LEADS TO 

GOD. By the Rev. U. H. Krull, 
C.PP.S., LL.B. Published by the 
Author. Ottawa, Ohio. Proof of the 
existence of God and the Divinity of 
Christ. 


HE MAN WECANNOT 
IGNORE. By Rev. Herbert O. 
Walker, S.J. Queen’s Work Press, St. 





THE PASSION 


in Meditation and Prayer S 


Genuine Black Leather B 





Informal Meditations : 


THREE EDITIONS 
Imitation Leather Binding - 


DeLuxe Binding, Purple Morocco Leather, 
Silk Lining, Imported Oxford Bible Paper 


Order from THE SIGN, 


PRAYER BOOK 


Prayers and Devotions 
Compiled and Edited by FATHER HAROLD PURCELL, C.P. 
This Prayer Book of 384 pages is Vest Pocket Size. It psy ed both 


Devotion to Jesus Christ Crucified. 


$1.00 
1.50 


3.00 
Union City, New Jersey 








Louis, Mo. Proof of the Divinity of 
Christ written in a popular and con. 
vincing style. 


AS LIFE ANY MEANING? By 
Rev. Daniel A. Lord, SJ, 
Queen’s Work Press. St. Louis, Mo, 
The meaning of life explained in simple; 
straightforward. language. 


UTLINE FOR THE STUDY OF 

THE MISSAL. By Lawrence 

J. Gonner, S.M. Maryhurst Press, 

Kirkwood, Mo. A guide to the Religion 

teacher in drawing up lessons mnnet upon 
the liturgy. 


RUCIFYING CHRIST IN OUR 

COLLEGES. By Dan Gilbert: 
Alex, Dulfer Printing Company, San 
Francisco, Calif. An expose of how 
Communism and Freudianism are 
making deplorable inroads among our 
college students. 


USSIA, THE IMPOSSIBLE. By 

Charles J. O’Malley and Louis J. 
O’Malley. Boston, Mass. -A reprint of 
two lectures on Russia of today. 


EMARKED IN PASSING. Bya 

Religious. John P. Daleiden Com- 

pany, Chicago, Ill. Essays on the Re- 
ligious and Clerical life. 


WORTHWHILE BOOKS 


RASMUS. By Christopher Hollis. 

($2.40) In this brilliant and 
superbly written life, the author attempts 
to remove the accumulation of legend 
that has grown up about the memory 
of Erasmus. The picture that emerges 
is not too pretty. 


SYCHOLOGY OF CHARACTER. 

By Rudolph Allers. ($4.10.) The 
best modern psychological knowledge 
analyzes human behavior, with a Catho- 
lic outlook. Valuable especially for 
teachers. 


HE BOOK OF TALBOT. By 

Violet Clifton. ($3.65) This ex- 
traordinary book creates its own rules 
and its own style. Written by Talbot 
Clifton’s widow, it has been described 
“as immortal as Moby Dick and Arabia 
Deserta are immortal.” 


O WHOM SHALL WE GO? By 

Rev. Frederick MacDonnell, S. J. 
($1. 35.) This book will prove enlight- 
ening to prospective converts and will 
also serve to stir up those of the Faith 
to an appreciation of the blessing they 
possess. 


PACE OF LIFE BETWEEN. By 

Fr. Bede Jarrett. ($1.60.) Medita- 
tions—especially for men—a book to be 
used by those for whom it was written; 
it has sanity, freshness and an under- 
standing of the real problems of modern 
youth. 
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HARLES THE FIRST. By Hil- 

aire Belloc. ($4.20.) In his force- 
ful style the author reviews the life and 
times of Charles Stuart, last reigning 
and governing King of England, from 
the day of his birth in Scotland to the 
day when he bravely faced the hangman. 


EEPING CROSS. By Henry 

Longan Stuart. ($2.10.) A vivid 
and penetrating story of love and in- 
trigue in early Puritan New England. 
Powerfully and beautifully written, and 
with consummate artistry. Without 
doubt the finest Catholic novel in recent 
years. 


REFACE TO POETRY. By 

Theodore Maynard. ($2.90.) <A 
book of valuable information. It intro- 
duces one to the beauty and magic of 
poetry, and helps one to derive from 
poetry much that, perhaps, has been 
heretofore missed or unappreciated. 


Y POST TO THE APOSTLES. 

By Helen Walker Homan. ($2.75.) 
Wherein the human qualities of the 
Twelve are caught in all their naive 
frankness and translated into modern 
terms to bring them home. The author 
combines lightness of touch with an 
amazing breadth of vision. 


UR MOVIE MADE CHILDREN. 

By Henry James Forman. ($2.75.) 
No priest or teacher should be without 
acopy of this startling and informative 
volume. An exceptionally timely study 
of one of the nation’s most serious 
contemporary problems. 


HIS JS CHRISTIAN MAR- 

RIAGE. By Adrian Lynch, C.P. 
($1.60.) A veritable mine of pertinent 
information on a misunderstood subject. 
Practical, understandable, instructive 
and up-to-date. There is no other book 
like it in English. The Question-and- 
Answer method used throughout. 


IFE OF IGNATIUS SPENCER, 
C.P. By Urban Young, C.P. 
($2.25.) A splendid biography of one 
of the most picturesque and influential 
figures in the early days of the Oxford 
Movement. Particularly valuable for 
the graphic and remarkable view it gives 
of those memorable days. 


ROADCAST MINDS. By Ronald 

Knox. ($2.75.) The irrepressible 
Father Knox here turns the guns of his 
keen wit and sure logic upon several of 
our better known intellectual lights, as 
well as upon some of the more prom- 
inent “isms” of the day. The result is 
devastating. 


NDER HIS SHADOW. By 
X Francis Shea, C.P. ($1.60.) There 
1S an unction in these pages that cannot 
but warm the heart with love for Jesus 
Crucified. The author presents sublime 
thoughts in a striking and appealing 


manner. For priests, for religious, for 
lay-folk. 


WORTHWHILE BOOKS 


ATHOLIC writers are producing 

many fine books from month to 
month, books that establish a viewpoint 
on the many questions of modern life; 
books that should not be missed by intel- 
ligent Catholics. Tue Si1en has selected 
the works named below as some of the 
best examples of the Catholic literature 
being created today. To facilitate its 
readers in obtaining these books, THE 
S1GN is offering a new service. Simply 
send a card to THE Sicn, Union City, 
N. J., for any of the books named below. 
Prices in parentheses inciude free de- 
livery. 


REAT MAGDALENES. By 

Hugh Blunt, LL.D. ($1.10.) 
Thrilling and dramatic stories of lives 
which have furnished material for many 
a scarlet page in the world’s literature. 
Father Blunt describes a feature of their 
lives seldom dwelt upon—their return to 
God as humble penitents. 


HE LIFE OF CHRIST IN 

TEXT AND PICTURES. By 
Herbert McDevitt, C.P. ($1.10.) The 
sublimely simple story of the Gospels in 
vivid and picturesque form. The text is 
made up of the combined narratives of 
the four Gospels; the pictures are from 
plastic models by Domenico Mastroienni. 


HEONAS. By Jacques Maritain. 

($2.10.) The conversations of a 
sage explaining the key points of Scho- 
lastic Philosophy to a critical modern 
mind—On the Myth of Progress—the 
Superman, Christian Humanism, etc. 


APPINESS FOR PATIENTS. 

By John J. Croke. ($1.10.) Just 

the book for the infirm and shut-ins, as 
well as for those who help them on the 
road to recovery. It will instill the 
proper attitude towards illness in those 
who face the trials of physical suffering. 


HE LONG ROAD HOME. By 
John Moody. ($2.20.) The life 
story of a familiar and successful Wall 
Street figure, tracing his course down 
the long road that led to Home in the 


ENID DINNIS’ BOOKS 


MR. COLEMAN, GENT 
SHEPHERD TO WEEPINGWOLD 
THE ROAD TO SOMEWHERE 
ONCE UPON ETERNITY 
GOD’S FAIRY TALES 

THE THREE ROSES 
TRAVELLERS’ TALES 

THE ANCHORHOLD 
MYSTICS ALL 

MORE MYSTICS re 
OUT OF THE EVERYWHERE 


$2.00 
$2.10 
$1.35 
$1.60 
$1.60 
$2.10 
$1.60 
$2.10 
$1.60 
$1.60 
$1.60 


bosom of the Catholic Church. Replete 
with colorful anecdote and _ richly 
sprinkled with the salt of experience and 
the wisdom of maturity. 


COMPANION TO MR. WELLS’ 

OUTLINE OF HISTORY. By 
Hilaire Belloc. ($1.35.) An answer to 
many questions asked by non-Catholics 
—to the easy objections that seem diffi- 
cult to answer—a handbook for ade- 
quate defense of the Church in daily 
conversation. 


AINTS FOR SINNERS. _ By 

Archbishop Goodier. ( $1.60.) 
Character studies of the Saints who 
were first sinners or failures—how their 
sanctity was developed on this founda- 
tion. 


HE NEW PSYCHOLOGIES, 

By Rudolph Allers. ($1.60.) A 
valuable criticism of this new “science” 
by a Catholic Adlerian—an examination 
of psychoanalysis, etc. 


FRICAN ANGELUS. By C. C. 

Martindale. ($2.10.) The unveil- 

ing of a world, bringing home the am- 

bition to “christen a continent” with 

the author’s own beauty of style and 
energy of purpose. 


HE SECRET OF THE CURE 
D’ARS. By Henri Gheon. ($1.60.) 
The high adventure of a parish priest 
in a little French village—with the 
values of eternity—makes these values 
the reader’s own as far as a book can. 


HE MODERN DILEMMA. By 

Christopher Dawson. ($1.10.) Is 
our civilization now breaking up? What 
are the dangers and the possibilities 
of modern trends? These questions are 
discussed by the foremost Christian 
Sociologist of the day. 


HE QUEEN OF SEVEN 

SWORDS. By G. K. Chesterton. 
($1.10.) An act of homage in poetry 
to Our Lady, by the best known Catho- 
lic English writer, inspires poetry with 
the truth of theology, theology with the 
beauty of poetry. 


HE NATURE OF SANCTITY. 

By Ida Coudenhove. ($1.10.) 
How can anyone become a saint with- 
out ceasing to be human? The Leader 
of the Youth Movement in Germany de- 
fends humanity and sanctity. 


N DEFENCE OF PURITY. By 

Dietrich von Hildebrand. ($1.60.) 
An analysis and explanation of the 
Catholic ideals of purity and virginity— 
a Catholic mind on this subject is an 
absolute necessity today. 


ANCTIONS. By Ronald Knox. 
( $1.60.) A house party discusses its 
own and other people’s problems—how 
we, do argue with our non-Catholic 
friends, and how we might do so, on 
the Ideal Man, the State, Education, as 


they are defined around a tea-table. 





Who Will Die Tonight?— 


“Tuousanps! Who they shall be, no one knows. 
I, myself, may be among them. From my heart I pray God that when the summons comes, no 
matter when or where, I may be ready to give an account of my stewardship. Before I die I 
must settle my affairs. The things that concern my soul are of chief importance and must come 
first. I have today in which to get ready. Tomorrow may be too late. 


Besides my spiritual affairs I must look after my worldly affairs. Have I made my will? What do 


I wish to become of my property? Even though I have very little to leave, I should give some of it 
to God’s service. 


LEGAL FORM FOR DRAWING UP YOUR WILL 


I hereby give and bequeath to PASSIONIST MISSIONS, INCORPORATED, a Society existing 
-under the laws of the State of New Jersey, the sum of 
; ) for the purpose of the Society as specified in the Act of I acarperation. And I 
hereby direct my executor to pay said sum to the Treasurer of PASSIONIST MISSIONS, INCOR- 
PORATED, taking his receipt therefor within 
after my demise. 


In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand this 


Witness 
Witness 








Eye) GOOD THING to have in the house is a Mite Box or a Dime Bank. 
| ‘They are convenient receptacles for your loose change. What you put 

into them you will probably not miss. This is a sort of painless giving. 

If you do miss it, so much the better for the cause for which you make the 
sacrifice. Self-sacrifice money has a double value; it has a certain buying power 


and it surely carries a blessing. Which do you want—the Box or the Bank? 
You may have both, if you wish. 


Address: PASSIONIST MISSIONS, INC., Tue Sicn, Union Ciry, N. J. 
Just drop us a line asking for a Box or a Bank. It will be sent you by return mail! 


Please write or print Name and Address very plain. 
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FOR CHRIST’S CAUSE: 
= 3 SUGGESTIONS => 

















Readers of THE SIGN, particularly of our mission department, 

i cannot but be aware of the many and pressing needs of our 

missionary Fathers and Sisters in China. Their personal wants | 

are few and simple. Were they seeking their own ease and comfort 

MISSION they would not abandon the luxuries of America for the hardships of 

China. They require a great deal of money for the building and 

NEEDS maintenance of chapels, schools, orphanages, dispensaries, homes 

for the aged and crippled. They are dependent for this money upon 

Vv the generosity of their American friends and benefactors. They do 

not look for large donations, but are counting on the consistent giving 

of small amounts. Please remember that they are grateful for pennies 
as well as dollars. 








Not only do we need money for our missionaries already in the 
field; we also need funds for the education and support of young 
men studying for the holy priesthood. God is blessing our 
| Order with an abundance of splendid vocations. Some of these aspir- 
STUDENT | ants pay full tuition, others pay part, but others are too poor to pay 
| anything. No worthy aspirant, however, will be rejected simply be- 
BURSES | cause of his poverty. About $300 per year is required for the support 


of a student. To provide means for poor students we are appealing 








V for student burses. A burse is $5,000, the interest on which will sup- 
| port and educate a poor student in perpetuity. Can a better cause than 
that of bringing worthy young men into the priesthood of Christ 
appeal to the sympathy and generosity of a convinced Catholic? If 
you cannot give an entire burse, your contribution, however small, 
will aid in the starting or completing of a burse. 


-y It has been well said that it isa poor Will which does not name 

4 Our Lord Jesus Christ among its beneficiaries. No Catholic 

should ever forget that whatever he has he owes to God 

| Almighty. To give His Cause some of it is doing Him no compliment 

YOUR | whatever. He owns us and everything we have. May we suggest this 


| | special provision to be embodied in your last Will: 
LAST WILL) , 
I hereby give and bequeath to Passionist Missions, Inc., a corporation 
Vv i organized and existing under the laws of the State of New Jersey, the sum of 
i {$ } Dollars, and I further 


direct that any and all taxes that may be levied upon this bequest be fully 
paid out of the residue of my estate. 


The above clause incorporated in your last Will and Testament will enable the Passionist | 
Missions properly and legally to receive whatever bequest you may care to make for | 
their benefit, and your generosity will be kept in spiritual remembrance. 











YOUR COOPERATION SOLICITED! | 
Address: PASSIONIST MISSIONS, INC., UNION CITY, N. J. | 
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GET A 
LIFE INCOME 


“You can’t take it 


HELP CHRIST’S 
CAUSE 


with you! 


What is an Annuity Bond? 


An Annuity Bond is a contract 
between Passionist Missions, Inc., 
and the holder of the Bond, who 
is called an Annuitant. 


Will you hoard it 
or spend it? 


> sd ° 


What does this Contract consist in? 


The Annuitant makes an outright 
gift to Passionist Missions, Inc., 
and Passionist Missions, Inc., 
binds itself to pay a specified sum 
of money to the Annuitant as long 
as the Annuitant lives. 


” * ° 


W hat determines the rate of interest? 
The age of the Annuitant. 


aoe + * 


Give it away or 
make a Will? 


Why not buy Life 


Annuities ? 


How can I get an Annuity Bond? : . 
Send to Passionist Missions, Inc., 
Union City, N. J., the sum you 
wish to give; also ‘send full name, © 
with date and year of birth. 


° ° So 


What is Passionist Missions, Inc.? 


It is a duly authorized Catholic” 
Missionary Society — 
under the laws of the State of 
New Jersey. } 


° * © 


What are its purposes? 
Its purposes, for which it uses’ 
the gifts of Annuitants, are the 
— education of young men for the 

















When do payments on a Bond begin? 


Interest is reckoned from day the Annuitant’s money 
is received. First payment is made six months later 
and thereafter payments are made semi-annually. 


* + + 


When do payments cease? 
On the death of the Annuitant. 


¢ * + 


If Bond is lost, do payments cease? 


By no means. Payments are made regularly and 
promptly as long as the Annuitant lives. 


+ * ca 


What is the price of Annuity Bonds? 
Five Hundred Dollars and upwards. 


Y © 


Are Liberty Bonds accepted? 


Liberty Bonds, at their market value, are received in | 
payment for Annuity Bonds, but not real estate or | 


mortgages. 
¢ ¢ 


Can Annuity Bonds be sold by Annuitants? 
No. An Annuity Bond has no market value. 


priesthood, and the spread of the” 
Faith through home and foreign missions. 7 


* + ” 


What advantages have Annuity Bonds? 


1. PerMaNeNcE: An Annuity Bond never require q 
reinvestment. 


2. ABUNDANT Y1Ep: The rate of interest is the highest q 
consistent with absolute safety. i 


3. Security: Annuity Bonds are secured by the moral 7 
as well as financial backing of the Passionist Order.” 
4. FrE—EpoM FROM Worry: Annuitants are relieved 
from the care of property in their old age; are sav 
from the temptation to invest their savings onwiselfil 
and have the ease of mind obtained by the banishment” 
of anxiety. a 
5. Economy: There are no commissions, lawyers” 
fees or waste in legal contests. 


6. Strzapy Income: The income from Annuity Boni 
does not decline. 3 
7. CONTRIBUTION TO THE Cause oF CuristT: An Annuity 
Bond makes the Annuitant an active sharer in the” 
missionary work of the Passionist Fathers in a 
up the Kingdom of Christ at home and abroad, an 

a perpetual benefactor of the Passionist Order, pat 
ticipating in many rich spiritual blessings. 3 


For Further Information Write to 


PASSIONIST MISSIONS, INC., Care of The Sign, UNION CITY, NEW JERSEY 4 
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